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ABSTRACT 

Drawing from interviews with 869 award-winning 
community college professors and instructors from the United States 
and Canada, this book describes the behaviors and techniques used by 
outstanding teachers in their roles as leaders, influencers, and 
motivators- Chapter 1 provides a foundation for the concept of 
teacher as leader, including operational definitions of "teaching^* 
and "learning" and a discussion of motivation theories. Chapter 2 
employs an analysis of leadership theory to demonstrate the clear 
link between leaders and followers, highlighting the path-^goal model 
of leadership as the process of gathering behavic: information 
about teaching* Chapter 3 presents the research methodology used to 
describe effective teaching behavior, predict the behavior of 
effective teachers, develop recommendations for improvement through 
self -evaluation, and explain ways in which effective teachers 
motivate students. Chapter 4 presents a profile of the award-winning 
instructors, including information on experience, age, gender, 
ethnicity, teaching fields, retention rates, and institutional 
policies. Chapter 5 provides a framework for employing the path-goal 
theory of leadership to explain the interaction between teaching and 
learning* Chapter 6 introduces the Teaching as Leading Inventory 
(TALI), a tool used to classify an instructor's dominant teaching 
style as Supporter, Theorist, Achiever, or Influencer. Chapters 7 
through 10 offer detailed descriptions of each of these four teaching- 
styles. After summarizing the four separate styles, chapter 11 
reviews leadership theories supporting situational teaching and a 
holistic and contingent view of teaching. Chapter 12 highlights 
current professional development programs in the U.S. and cailada. 
Finally, chapter 13 reviews the recommendations from three major 
educational reform reports as strategies for making teaching ar.d 
learning a central aspect of all community colleges. Includes a 
compact version of the TALI and the survey instrument. (WBT) 
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Pertig^ noftgums in our liv^ b^idM our f^nts Ere 
more cfitotf to our dev^^pment than our teachers. 
No }^ r©t^5{e a figure than Thc^nas J^f0fK>n 
honored the teachers who guided him— one of his 
proud^ acromplishments was the establishment of the 
Universty of Virginia, 

Yet high^ education's premier teadiing institutions, com- 
munity, technical, and junior colleges, have reached a crith 
junoure in their hi^ory: while the breadth of student diver- 
sity continue to expand, over 50 percent of today's 
community cxjllege in^njctors wilt retire or leave the field in 
the ctOTing decade. 

Teaching as Leading: ProfUes of Excellence in the Open- 
Door College is the fir^ step in the vitd process of ^rength- 
ening and energizing innovafive t^hing techniques for the 
rx^ V century. The book provides an opportunity for teachers 
of all types to analyze student neeos. evaluate their personal 
teaching style, and plan strategies ^or improvement. 

Through irtervJews, 869 award-wir.ning community col- 
lege professors and in^rudors from the United ^ates and 
Canada share their candid opinions and tips for successful 
teaching. Authors George A, Baker III, John Roueche, 
and Rosemary Gillett-Karam examine teachers as leaders, 
influencers. and motivators. The authors direct their atten- 
tion away from (X)urse content to focus upon exemplary be- 
haviors and technique used by outstanding teachers. 

Through their exhaustive re^arch, the authors collected 
over one million piec^ of data to analyze what makes these 
special teachers tick. The authors are pioneers blazing a new 
trail of understanding regarding the energy of teaching at 
community colleges. Teacft/ng as Leading provides an op- 
portunity for teacf^rs to ^dy themselves. Tmdiing as Lead- 
ing is the first in what the authors hope wiH be the beginning 
of research on the nature of teaching gtf (XJmmunity colleges, 
for it is the nature of teaching and learning that is the core 
of a college's existence. 

George A. Baker III is profe^r of Educational Adminis^ 
tration at the University of Texas at Austin, where he works 
with graduate ^udents enrolled in the University's Commu^ 
nity College Leadership Program. 

Baker is the award-winning author or coauthor of over 75 
books, monographs, chapters, journal articles, and technic 
cai reports. Since 1970, he has provided consultation or 
made keynote speech^ and presentations to over 500 
univ^sities. colleges, org^uii^tions, and prh^e corporations. 

He. John E Roueche. and Robert R. Rose share the 
honors for the 1989 book. Shared Vision: Tmn^ormational 
LeadersNp in American Community Co/teges, which is an- 
other l^estsailer from The Community Cotiege Press. He and 
Roueche coauthored the popular 1987 book, Acce^ and 
BxcetlencB. 

Baker is the redpienl of av^ds from tie governors of Ken- 
tucky and Texas for contributions to educatk>n and has 
rec©ved the 1986 American As^s^on of School Acfrninis- 
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Dedication 



Ideas canopencurceUs. They canliberatem from theprisons we 
hope oursdves built In the kboratory of the ^dentist, the vision 
of the Poetr the memory of the historian, the discipline of the 
^Jwkr, the imagination of the wriUr and the passion of the 

teacher. I went baking for 'The news of the mind." Ifound 

a kingdom of thought, rich in insights into our times. 

Bill Moyers 
A World of Ideas p. VII 

And so did we! Thus we di^icate this work to the passion of the 869 
award-winning instructors who so freely shared their ''passion for 
teaching" with us* 
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Preface 



Education is the point at which toe decide whether we lorn the 
zoortd emmgh to assime mpotwbiUtif for it and by ihe same 
Uiken to save it from thai rum, vMck, &iept for renewed, exce^ 
for the coming of the new and tiie young, loould be ineuitabk. 

And ^ucation, too, is where we decide wfwther we hve our 
chUdmi enough not to expel Btem from our world and l&we them 
to their own devices, nor to strike from their hands, their choice of 
under^ngsom^ng new, sometlmg ur^re^en by us, but to 
prepare thm in advance for the task of renetoit^ a common 
world. 



;ve years ago with the support of the Sid W. Richardson 



Foundation of Foit Worth, Texas, we began what has become 



a continuing goal to search for excellence in education. In the 
first phase of our study, we produced Profiting Excellence in America's 
Schools', we devdoped a framework for the study of public schools 
using the id^ of Peters and Waterman (1 982), who had successfully 
examined »ccellence in the private sector. In a second phase of our 
study, a single college — Miami-Dade Community College in 
Florida — ^was highlighted as an example of excellence in public 
education. In 1988 the third phase in our discovery of excellence in 
the conmtunity college resulted in Shared Vision; Transformational 
Leadership in American Community Colleges. This study of 256 
outstanding contmunity college CHOs yielded the first major pfrture 
of exceptional leadership in the community college movement. 

E)uring the final s^g^ of our college leadership study, we 
began to talk about the idea of the teacher as leader. In July 1 988 we 
undertook an important and complex study of excellence in 
community colleges— the e>aeUence of teaching. We wrote to the 
256 outstanding CEOs identified in Shared Vision, and then 
supplemented this list with the 459 members of the National Irtstitute 
of Staff and Organizational Development (NISOD). We invited all 
those community college presidents and CEOs to identify their 



Hannah Ai^ndt 
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teachers who had been recognized for teaching excellence, either 
internally or by various ext^nai agendes across the United States 
and Canada. This process yielded 869 award-winning instructors, 
nominated by 251 CSOs of community, technical, or junior colleges 
in 39 states and six Canadian province. 

Our attention to the issues involved in identifying and 
studying excellent teachers was heightened by what we perceived as 
a long-oveidue need to res&uch &e v&ty core of the community 
college— teachtog and learning. The longer we talked, the more we 
b^an to see a plain evolve for a book that had a new slant on the role 
and importance of the teacher or college instructor. We envisioned 
a hook about tiiie teachar as leader who had a reci|»ocal relationship 
with students as fbUowezs, about the teacher as infiuoKer who 
clarified students' pathstosuccess,andabouttheteacherasmotivator 
who empowered stud^ts to achieve their desires and accomplish 
their goals. We never looked at our study as becoming a '^ovf-to" 
book, or a quantitative examination of products of teadUng, or a 
meta-analy^ of what r^earch now exists. Rather, we wanted to 
redirect attention away from content and curriculum studies and 
toward the exemplary behaviors and competencies of teachers who 
are successful in the classroom. By doing so, we believe we are 
responding to the concerns emerging in high^ education that must 
deal with the o^mplexity of students' academic and interpersonal 
needs, ttiatmustbeattaitive to thegrowiitgcultuxaland demographic 
diversity representative of commtmity college students, and that 
must respond to the challenges of a rapidly changing and highly 
technological workplace. 

At the heart of the open-door college are the faculty and the 
studaits. These two essential ingredioits form a relationship that 
ultimately determines to what extent thecoUegeisable toiusomplish 
its mission. As human resource development or^mizations, open- 
door colleges exist to assist theirstudentsinbecomingfiiUy functional 
adults. Implicit in this charge is student recruiting, orisiling, 
assessing, advising, placing, managing, tutoring, counseling, 
graduating, and )ob placing. Yet, all of these aspects are tangential 
to the central aspect of teaching and learning. Qven the dear 
mission and decticadon to teaching, one would expect that the 
research agenda for commimity colleges over the past three decades 
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wouldhaveattemptedtoanswertKesequ^tions: Howdoesl^ffning 
occur? Howdoesthist^ching<entei«dixistituUonrecmitdeveIop, 
evaluate, temxd, and retain excellent teach^? 

In 1988, a report was issued by the AAQC Commission on 
the Future of Community Colleges, BtdUing Communities: A Vision 
for a New Century. In this report, we learned about the relationship 
of teaching and learning in the commtmity college, sand we were 
advised to strengthen l^uming and t^ching: 

Thecommunitycollegeshouldbethenation'sjr-emier 
t^ching institution. Quality instruction should be 
the haUinark of the movement We agree with 
Mortimer Alder'scondusion that 'all genuineleaming 
is active, not passive. It involves the use of the mind, 
not just the memory. It is a process of discovery in 
which the student is the main agent, not the teacher/ 
Collaborative learning should be strengthened, 
quality instruction must be (insistently rewarded, 
(and effiective teachers should be grounded) in the 
scholarship of integrating, applying and presetting 
knowledge through effective teaching (pp. 25-26). 

We believe that teacher as leader is a first step in the direction of 
focusing the strength and the energy of this movement tovymrd 
teaching and its essential outcome-~student learning. We fSeel like 
pioneers blazing a new trail and, like many who take riste, we are 
exdted about our path's eventua! destination. The nature of the 
educational research we have undertaken is exploratory and 
int^retative; it seeks to examine and learn from o^er disciplines 
and employ, modify, and make operational those tildes and 
models that other researchers have used successfully to ejsixnine the 
concepts of effectiveness and excellence 

As with other studies, we have employed a core of research 
knowledge that focuses on explanation and also involves the use of 
description and improvematt techniques. By describing, we look 
at the forms, structtures, and relationships of various teaching 
behaviors through the use of instrumentation, measurement, and 
observation; here we have relied on the self-reporting of the award- 
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winning instructors. And in order to examine sdf-reported data 
a^iinst other observed data, we requested that the teachers' CEOs 
and students provide us parallel infonnation concerning the award- 
winning instructors. Improvement techniques, for the most part, are 
those that were analyzed by researchers and enacted in programs in 
the community college in the 1970s and 1980s. These included 
prof^ional development programs azui analyses of teaching 
methods and behaviors that improved student learning. 
Improvement studies are designed to develop knowledge about 
how teachers intervene in the li ve& if students in order to help them 
learn. In this area, much research exists that assists in identifying 
interventions that have a high probability of improving students' 
academicachievement Walb^(1986)andhisas5ociatessynthesized 
almost 3,000 such studio to identify interventions that improve 
student performance. 

Teaching as Leading will provide an opporttmity for teachers 
to analyze student needs, evaluate their teaching style, and plan 
strategies toward becoming situational teachers. Institutional 
strat^es must be developed that provide powerful pre-service and 
in-service opportunities for community college teachers. This study 
and its various models will aid in this process. College faculty and 
adminL . . -tors must revitalize professional development programs 
toward continuing the improvement efforts of teachingand learning, 
tOMiard new recruitment of minority faculty to more accurately 
mirror our student population, toward ecamination of retrenchment 
problems among an aging faculty^ toward instituting master teacher 
training and retraining progmms for new tochers and new teaching 
skills. And institutions of higher education will have to refocus 
attention on the importance of a qualified cadre of teachers and 
instructors for the future and look to providing a fit between their 
graduates and providing a teaching core to meet the complex needs 
of the community college. 

Teaching as Leading relies on explanation; if we are able to 
explain how exceptional teachers go about motivating s'.udents to 
learn, if we are able to explain how students say they arr.' motivated 
by these teachers, and if we demonstrate how CEOs support this 
process, we will have increased knowledge about teaching and its 
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rdationship to laming. In this way, we can improve our ability to 
describe^ predict and control the essential aspects of te£K:hing and 
learning with a high level of certainty md accuracy. Towaid this 
end, coUege administrators must become much better at predicting 
which applicants can and will be successful in teaching the students 
who are attracted to the open-door college. 

We believe that while our effort will be a contribution to a 
s«vitalized research agenda, others in this exciting movement will 
see fit to reorder priorities and make r^eardi in t^ching and 
lean\ing the top priority for the 1990s and beyond. We believe that 
the award-winning Instructors identified in ib^s study are the best in 
the United States and Canada. We also know that many teachers 
who read Uiis book are laboring in the trenches without recognition. 
We believe that if every community college in the United States and 
Canada had chosen or had been given the opportunity to submit 
theirbest teachers— formally recognized or not— our findings would 
not havediffered significantly from what we have printed here. If 
the AAQC Commission on the Future of Community Colleges is 
correct, then "commimity should be defined not only as a region to 
be served, but also as a climate to be crated" {Building Communities, 
1988). 

We must begin by determining how to build a climate with 
teaching and laming as ite core. Getting there will not be easy. If 
we continue our typical behavior coiK:eming every new faculty hire, 
then the emphasis will continue to be on filling the empty line and 
not on selecting the best-qualified. Ciirrent emphasis on hiring that 
employs those similar to She present majority and neglects "others" 
does not focus on providing a match for the growing diversity 
among students. Unless changes occur, the assumption will be that 
teachers and students are not only at the bottom of tiie hierarchy, but 
at the end of the supply line. Without significant change, the focus 
will continue to be on the adversarial relationship between colle^ 
management and teaching ^ailty. In this adversarial relationship 
teachers will not be seen as leaders who possess incredible influence 
ov^ students, but as a faculty line, a consumer of predous resotm:es, 
and as individuals who can be motivated through control and 
tolerated only because they provide an "employee" function. 
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The good news is that change is underway among the 
leading edge of thecommunity colleges. ManyCEOsareenlightened 
about teaching and learning md are asking the right qu^tions. 
Many administrators are becoming educational leaders, and boaids 
are developing policies that will allow for effective recruitment, 
sdection, development, and reward of teachers. Many CEOs see the 

needtomovetheexpandingmasstowaidaluturewherecommunity 
coU^es are premier teaching ittstitutions and quality instruction is 
thehallmarkof themovement. It is our hope that these practices will 
become normalized and formalized because teachers must be 
encouraged, supported, aiKi empowereH to do what they do best- 
motivate learners to become stude^^ite in the most powerful way 
possible. 

We trust that Tmdmg as Leading wiU be the first of many 
research efforts in the 1990s that are dedicated to the mission of 
accomplishing the dream of many in community colleges. That 
dr^m is appropriately expressed in Building C<mmuniHe8 (1988): 
teaching and learning is central to all that we do. To do less than this 
not only destroys the dream, but denies the power that learning and 
education bring to the learner, the community, and the nation. 

This book consists of 13 chapters. Chapter 1 provides a 
foundation for the concept of ceacher as l^der, with operational 
definitionsof teaching and learning. Since motivation is a key aspect 
of teaching, motivation theories are explored in a teaching and 
learning context. The Porter-Lawler (1968) model of motivation is 
employed as a process for describing how motivation is linked to 
leadership and influemre. 

Chapter 2 employs an analysis of leadership theory in order 
to demonstrate the disss link between leaders and followers and the 
application of these ideas to the teaching and learning context The 
chapter highlights the path-goal model (House and Mitchell, 1974) 
of leadership as the process for ^thering bdiavioral Information 
about teaching. 

Chapter 3 presents the research paradigm. We believe that 
a ma^r aspect of what takes place between access and the success of 
community college students is the individual and collective efforts 
of community college faculty. In studying the 869 award-winning 
instructors, we have collected over one million pieces of data about 
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them. These data represent ix\lbrmation from CEOs, the award- 
winning instructors, and their ^dents. While we have d^aribed, 
predicted, made recommendatiorts for improvement and explained 
the behavior of the award-winning instructors, the study is 
exploratory in nature. We have not chosen a control group, and we 
do not know how the behavior of the award-wirming instructors 
differ from the behavior of those not chosen to participate in the 
study. We will leave this task for others. What we have done is 
develop a paradigm of what the best do. We have described ami 
axial)^^ xu>t only what they do, but also how their students see 
Uiem. Our chief aim was to be able to d^cribe effective teaching 
behavior, predict what eHSective teachers do, make r econunendations 
for improvem^t through self-evahiatioxw and explain how teachers 
were able to motivate students. We have sought to do this by 
employing several existing theories, by interpreting and adapting 
models specific to the teaching and learning process, atui by 
dev^^oping our own teaching-learning fiamework that focuses on 
teaching styles aiKi situational teaching. 

Chapter 4pre$entsaprofileof theaward-wirminginstructors. 
Data presented in thischapter focuses onthebiographicalinfonnation 
provided by the feculty participants in the study. Aspects of 
experience, age, gender, and ethnicity are presented, as 4re teaching 
fields and disciplines of the participating teachers. Also, award- 
winning instructors were asked to provide institutional 
information— suchasretentionratesandii^stitutionalpolides relating 
to student attendance, assessment, advisement, placement, and 
Acuity development aspects. 

Chapter 5 provides a framework for employing the path- 
goal leadership theory in ©cplaining the interaction between tesKrWng 
and l«utiing. Three major propositfons guide the application of 
path-goal theory to the teadUng and learning context, fir^, the 
behavior of the teacher is acceptable aztd satisfying to students to the 
actent that students seesuch behavior as either an immediate source 
of satisfaction or as the means to a future pay-off; second, teacher 
behavior will increase student effort to the extent that such behavior 
makes satisfaction contingent on effective performance; smd third, 
teaching behavior complements student efforts by providing 
C(^dbing,guida!u:e,support,axuiappropriaterewards. SU behavioral 
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aspects of the t^ching-leaming path-gc^ framework are developed 
eatd explained in this chapter. 

Chapter 6 introduces the Teaching as Leading Invcntoxy 
CTALD. It was a research hypothesis that teaching behavior would 
vary across the six aspects of the path-goal model acconling to the 
motivation, ©cperience, and temperament of the award-winning 
instructors in their interactions with students. Integrating the 
theorira of Lewin and others, the idea of experiential learning was 
developed intoan instrument capableof factoring theaward-winning 
instructors into four teaching aschetypes or styl^. Bnaccomplishhig 
this task, Kolb's Learning Style Inventory served as a departure 
point for the development of the Teaching as Leading Inventory. 
Four teaching styles — Supporter, Theorist, Achiever, and 
Influencer— describe the dominant teaching behaviors of our 
partidpants. These styles incorporate the experiential aspects of 
Lewin and Kolb and support the leadership styles of House and 
Mitchell (1974 ) and Hersey-BIanchard (1982) emanating from path- 
goal research atui the life-cycle leadership concepts. 

Chapters 7 through 10 present the four teaching-as-leadlng 
stylesdeveloped from the Teaching as Lading Inventory. Although 
some overlap occurs, poweriiil evidence exists to support the four 
distinct styles of teaching. The authors bdieve tluit all four styles are 
appropriate in developing community college ^dents. Each style 
Ims its strengths and weaknesses. In each adjacent chapter, 
complementary atui opposite styles are discussed; our intent is that 
faculty will begin to see themselves as able to bring a large number 
of appropriate behaviors to their relationships with students in 
order to motivate and influence students to learn. 

Chapter 11 is a summary of the four separate styles of 
teaching aiui moves the reader toward the idea that aU teaching, 
especianytheteachingofidults,shouldbepredicatedona5Sumptions 
of the developmental needs of students and their readiness to learn. 
A review of leadership theories supporting situational teaching is 
employed to demonstrate how the four teaching styles together 
pr^^t a holistic and contingent view of teaching. 

Chapicr 12 is dedicated to the futiu-e of community college 
teaching in the United States and (Canada. Current professional 
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development programs are highlighted in order to demonstrate the 
fact that the s)n»tematlc selection, orientation, development, reward, 
and retention of excellent faculty is well developed at some colleges. 
If (ximmimity colleges are expected to achieve the mission of student 
development, these practices must become integrated in the 
community colleges of the 1990s. 

Chapter 13 makes the case for using the A Nation at Ri&K 
Involvemni m Lmming, and Building Communities reports to help 
move the idea of teaching as leading to fruition in the community 
college. In this chapter, recommendations from these three major 
reports are discussed as strategies for making teaching and learning 
the central aspect of all community colleges. 

In a study encompassing 869 award-winning instructors, 
over 3,000 students, and 251 CBOs, it is impossible to acknowledge 
every individual who has made significant contributions to this 
massive undertaking. However, we would like to thank all those 
r who have assisted in making this book a reality. We have dedicated 
the book to those faculty who contributed thdr energy and effort 
toward our understanding of the central thesis of the book: teachers 
^n fact, leaders in their relationships with students. This book is 
x^kcant to celebrate! What remains is to recognize those who helped 
to put it all together. 
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Chapter 1 

Tectching and Learning in the 
Community College 



Identif5ang Exceptional Performance: The Teacher as Leader 
Focusing on the Connection Between Teaching and Learning 
Motivating tiKe Learner 
Motivational Variables that Influence Learning 
Summary 



There are tk:ti things that 
men and women ^louMhanori 

Tkey^tautd honor titet parents, 
Tkejf^tmddhanm'Aeirkistory^fmd 
Tkeif should honor eduGition, 

C3tinese proverb 
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My wle is one motivator. That role is enhanced by my 
knowledge of subfa^ matter and a love fifr what I do. Mygoalis 
to sfe.tK what I hww wi0t my stttder^ in m energetic manner. 
I want fo touch their tioes-^to teach them more about the world 
in which they live and more (diout tftemsdv^ m valuable 
participants in that world. 

Teresa M.Griffis 
Missisdppi Gulf Coast 
Community College, 
Perkinston, Mis^^ppi 

(yi Ithough there seems to be general consensus around the belief 
^/^that the focus of community colleges is on teaching, research 
has not focused on thedynamicrelationshipthiitexistebetween 
teaching and learning. Most authorities would agree that a vital link 
exists between the two, and some go so for as to suggest that teaching 
and learning are depeiKient on S\e sets of interactions that occur 
between the ^dterandthestudentwhoare involved inaredprocal/ 
interdependent relationship (Cohen and Brawer, 1989). Others 
stress the responsibility of t^ichers aiKi assert that student learning 
is dependent on what takes place in the das^oom; they contend that 
the time has come to speak and write boldly about what teachers can 
do to cause learning (Cross, 1989; Roueche and Baker, 1987). 

The processesandproductsinvolvedin the teaching-learning 
relationship deserve critical attention. We must pay heed to the 
signs that point to the dynamics of interrelationships in institutional 
settings— relationships of the institution and the community, the 
CEOs and faculty and studente, the teachers and students. In fact, 
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V TEACHING AS LEADING 



weareawarespedficaUyofagrnvdngneedtoexaminethemutuality 
of the student-teacher relationship rathei" than continuing to treat 
the student and teacher as independent and separate entiaes. We 
must begin to ask questions concerning shidents' effects on teachers 
and that of teachers on students. The following questions point to 
the importance of shared relationships between teacher and student: 

• To what extent do students shape classroom and teacher 
behavior, and to what extent do teachers shape classroom 
and student behavior? 

• To what extent does teacher effectiveness (exemplary 
behaviors in the classroom) motivate, influence, and 
inspire students to pursue something beyond what is 
traditionally expected? 

• Can teachers demonstrate flexibility and change in teach- 
ing environments that are atypical or exceptional; i.e., can 
teachers become situational leaders? 

• How can we measure the role of the teacher as the leader 
In the dassroom? 

• Can teachers deal effectively and creatively with the ever- 
growing diversity and complexity of the contemporary 
and future classrooms? 

This study attempts to answer these questions in the context 
of examining the teacher as leader and by developing teaching-as- 
leadingstylesthataresituational and contingent on student readiness 
and performance in the classroom. 

IDENTIFYING EXCEPTIONAL PERFORMANCE: 
THE TEACHER AS LEADER 

The questions we raise may find answers by identifying 
those teachers who by their reputations and recognition are 
exceptional performers—by examining their competencies and 
behaviors andby finding out what their students and administrators 
have to say about them. Analyzing what is specific about teacher 
behaviors and developing profiles for others to emulate and employ 
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iindeiscores the contention that "in onier to understand the best, we 
must study what the b^t do" (Peteis and Waterman, 1982). What 
seems to be central to this process of examination are the concepts of 
influence and motivation, but only when these concepts are 
imdestood as part of dynamic teacher-student relationships. 
Elemente that are essential to exceptional teaching and to motivated 
learning may be revealed by examixUng teacher-as-leader and 
student-as-follower relationship^. 

R»eaich into the nature of this reciprocal relationship can 
lead to greater understanding of the explicit roles played by teacher 
and student who must work together to achieve mutual benefit. The 
purposeofourresearch is to examine the teacher-student relationship 
in order to define those competencies and behaviors that exceptional 
teachers employ to influence student values, attitudes, andbehaviois 
and to measure their effect on their students. Our intent has been to 
discover the role of the teacher as leader and the student as follower 
as they interact to accomplish the dual goals of teaching and leamir* 
By drawing on research that has focused on the practices of exemp? 
lec^ders — ^their vision and successes— and by dioosing to look at the 
classroom experience as an extaision of that concept, we are 
attempting to infuse new excitement and energy into the teaching- 
learning relationship. 

To accomplish this goal, we examined relevant studies on 
teaching and learning and their interactive properties. In addition, 
we reviewed various theories of influence and motivation as they 
affect the ways in which successful teaching and learning are 
accomplished We carefully examined the concept of leadership and 
Its application to teaching aini learning. In short, we have attempted 
to present these findings in such a way as to help the reader grasp the 
underlying structure of our overarching theme: that the teacher is 
dearly in the busing of motivating students; that influence is an 
important tool of motivation; and that student readiness is the all- 
important contingency that must define the tuber's style of 
teaching. In the support of this unique presentation, we paraphrase 
an old adage the key to being an effective tocher is leadership. 
Moreover, we are intrinsically curious about the dynamic process 
that occurs between teacher aiKi student that results in successful 
behavior for both participants in the learning process. In Figure 1.1, 
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we demonstrate motivational and performance relationships 
betweoi the teacher and student 



Hgure 1.1 Teacher-Student Motivation and Performance 



KFFUCTWE PERFORMANCE 




SUCCESSFUL MOTIVATION 




TEACHER STUDENT 

\ 




UNSUCCESSFUL MOTIVATION 

I 



In this simple diagram, we are aware of the two outcomes of 
intended leadership: the leader in the role of the classroom teacher 
may direct the goal of the student, but the result of the teacher's 
belmvior on the studa\t may be either ^oressful or unsuccessful 
Teachers' performances in the teaching and learning situation are 
somewhat risky because students may not be motivated; even when 
students are motivated, their performance may still be ineffective. 
Hersey(1984)wouldsugg^tthatlong-termef^:tivenessi$different 
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£rom mere success; he would contend that success has to do with 
how well the job gets done (the percentage of students earning 
passing grades) and that effectiveness has to do with students' 
attitudes about performing their work (the Independence and 
initiative shidoits demonstrate about their work). For long-term 
effectiveness, teachers need to develop skills in dealing with their 
stud^ts by understanding their behavior, by imderstaxKiing the 
dynamics of change on existing situations, and by accepting 
responsibility for influencing the behavior of students in 
accomplishing ^asks aid reaching ^>als. 

We are evaluating teachers by con^dering their influence on 
students. Not only do teachers need to teach the curricuhmv but 
they also need to build continuing cooperation amongtheir students. 
Weare interested in the teacher'sresponslbility for successful student 
behavior,andweareaIsoconcemedabouttheIong-term effectiveness 
of student behavior. In the environment of the community college 
and considering the role of the teacher as leader, we are seeking to 
understand successful and effective behavior on the part of the 
tocher. And as history has demonstrated, the teacher is the crucial 
and pivotal reference in the classroom and learning experience. The 
teadier has bem called the role modeler, the mentor, the purveyor 
of knowledge, and the one who takes students to the precipice of 
their own tmderstanding— we choose another term for the teacho* 
in his or her relationship to the student itistheconcept of the teacher 
as leader (Bass, 1985; Bennis and Nanus, 1985; Bums, 1978). 

If,in£actteadiersareresponsibleferinfhiencingtheattitudes, 
values, beliefe, and behaviors of their students, and if they do so in 
such a feshion that learning indeed occurs, we contend that leading 
is taking place We are convinced that it is vital that community 
college teachers be thought of as classroom leaders and that their 
s^ection, development, evaluation, and reward should proceed 
from this notion. 

FOCUSING ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN TEACHING 
AND LEARNING 

When we began our study of the teacher as leader, we 
decided to examine thebehavior of exceptional faculty who could be 
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identiHed because they had won awaitis for exemplaty teaching 
practices. We zeasoned that the reputation for good teaching, 
whether demonstrated by a college, community, state, or national 
award, was an acceptable way to examine the behaviors and 
competencies of teachens in commimity colleges. Examining the 
competend^ of instructors was only a part of our objective; we also 
wanted to look at the relationships among self-reported instructor 
behavior/nomlnationsbycoll^presidentsorCH^,and evaluations 
of instructor performance by students. One crucial factor that 
heightoied our emphases on teaching and learning was the nature 
of ^e commimit)' college adult learner. Adult learners may be 
defined, according to Houle (1984), in the following categories: 
goal-ori^tedledmeis,whousel^mingtoachievespedfic objectives 
and select the institution or method that will best help them 
accomplish their purpose; activity-oriented learners, who participate 
in learning primarily for the sake of the activity itself; and learning- 
oriented learners, who pursue learning for its own sake and seem to 
possess a fundamental desire to know and grow through the learning 
process. 

Cross (1981) contributes to our view of the adult learner; she 
0nds that adult learners have more than one reason for engaging in 
learning, that they are motivated by the desire to apply knowledge 
or skills, that they develop individual patterns of learning, and tluit 
they enjoy learning and continue to engage in the proems because of 
the pleasure they derive from it. Experiential learning theory, 
developed by Kolb (1984), looks at previous l«iming theories — 
including those of Lewin, PSaget, and Jung — to expand upon research 
concerning adult learners. Kolb's learning style inventory and 
concept of adult learning as "experiential learning" have made a 
signiftESint imp£K:t on our understanding of learning and development 
in higher education. His ideas are more completely discussed in 
Chapter 7. For now, we seek conceptual clarity on the ideas of 
teaching and learning. 

As in most studies of this type, we needed to understand the 
concepts of teaching and learning independently at first, 
acknowledging that there may not be a cause and eHect relationship. 
According to Fenstermacher (1986), the perceived tight connection 
between teaching and learning has its origins in our 
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misunderstanding of the use of the terms asa part of the fabric of our 
language. To ilhistrate, he described the relationship between the 
terms "radng" and "winning." The meaning of racing is, in many 
ways, dependent upon the meaning of winning; but the two terms 
do not have a causal link— i.e., one does not cause the other. 
Although the concept of racing would be meaningless in the absence 
of any concept of winning, one can race without winning. There is, 
then, a semantic relationship between the terms racing and winning 
such that the meaning of racing is dependent on the existence of 
winning. This is the relationship Fenstermacher calls ontological 
dependence. 

If weemploy this analogy to explain thecomplex relationship 
between teaching and learning, we can conclude that the meaning 
of t^ching is dependent upon the existence of laming. Just because 
learning so often occurs after teaching is not sufficient reason to 
conclude that teaching, and only teaching, causes learning. Perhaps 
what is so confusing about the relationship between teaching and 
learning is researchers' emphases on the idea that variations in 
teaching yield variations in learning (Cross, 1 971 , 1 976, 1 981 ; Dressel, 
1982; Hunter, 1982; McQelland, 1972). In these studies, we observe 
both conceptual and empir, cal relationships between teaching and 
learning, and we note that when teachers vary their teaching activity, 
there is an accompanying i^ariance in what learners acquire. We 
must ask the question, therefore: Does this relationship mean that 
teaching causes learning? We think not. 

If we examine the ways in which teaching and learning 
differ, we may begin to reveal the dependence of the concepts, while 
at the same time laying to rest the idea of causal linkage. For 
example, learning can occur when one is alone, perhaps when one 
is engaged in perceiving, analyzing, or problem-solving; teaching, 
on the other hand, most often occurs in the presence of at least one 
other person. Learning involves acquiring something; teaching 
implies giving something. According to Fenstermacher (1986), "no 
matter how we try to analyze the r^tionsWp, there is no pandlel 
stracture for doing so." The relationships between teaching and 
learning are probably best explained as the teacher's ability to 
iirprove, motivate, and influence a student's abilities and capacities 
to be a student. Walberg (1986) and Weinstein (1982) suggest that 
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the teacher xnayhavebeenmoreiiifhi^tial in improvingthestudenr^ 
ability to play the role of student rather than specifically causing 
learning to occur. Along these same lines, it may be argued that: 

The conc^ of 'studatting* ... is far and away the more 
parallel concept to that of teaching. Without students, we 
would not havea concept of leaching; withoutteachers, we 
woiiIdnothaveQteconoeptofstud^ts. Hea^isa balanced 
ontological dependent pair — coherently parallel to 
looking' and 'hiding,' 'racing' and 'winning.' A central 
task of teaching is to enable tiw student to perform the 
tasks of learning (Fenstermacher, 1986, p. 39). 

Thus, in their parallel, dependent rol^ *eachers explain, 
describe, define, refer, correct, infhience, and support, while students 
redte, practice, seekassistance, review, check, research, and develop 
material In this view, the key teaching task is to support and 
improve the learner's d^ire to "student." According to Weinstein 
and Mayer (1986), whether and how much the learner "learns" from 
being a student is largely a function of how the learner learns. We 
erroneously assume 5mt the task of t'^aching is to produce achieved 
learning, rather than to enable the student to perform the task of 
learning (Fenstermacher, 1986; Weinstein and Mayer, 1986). The 
research on teaching and learning has usually focused on the idea of 
the production of learning. This study centers on the teacher's role 
in enabling the student to learn. 

The central goal, or task, of teaching is to teach the learner 
how to l^m. Rather than simply conveying or imparting content 
to &e student, the role of the teacher is to instruct the learner in t}\e 
skills necessary to acquire the content. In this view, teacher goals 
include instructing t}4 learner on the procedures and demands of 
the studenting role, selecting currioilum, designing materials 
appropriate for the level of the learner, maximizing learner access 
and opportunities to these materials, monitoring student progress, 
and serving as a primary source of knowledge and skill (Biddle and 
Anderson, 1986; Walberg, 1986). And, in our view, the teacher's 
leadership ability — ^which adds motivational, intellectual, and 
interpersonal dimensions to their teaching goals— guide the teacher 
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toward hiy or her central mle of teaching the learner how to learn. 

What is unique about this view of teaching is the shift in 
empbasis from demonstrated acquisition of content by the student 
to the teacher's provision of activities that properly develop the 
student. We seek to shift attention away from the view of teaching 
that sees learning as merely the acqui^tion of knowledge, and to the 
idea oi learning as the use of knowledge with teacher a5 enabler. 
Thus, while the teacher does not bear responsibility for the 
achievement of learning, he or she can be held accountable for the 
orchestration of activities necessary to master the tasks assigned. In 
other words, to the extent that the learner is uncertain of the way to 
use or apply his/her knowledge, the teacher must shoulder the 
blame. If the learner lacks the "studentlng'' skills necessary for 
performance, or if the teacher fails to motivate the student to 
mastery, the teacher must accept a share of responsibility for student 
failure. When this -uilure occurs, we argue that the t^icher, whom 
we place in a role of motivator and inAuencer, has not provided 
effective leadership iri the cIas»t>om. 

Thus, we are arguing that while learning is dependent on the 
mastery and use of cognitive skills, we see the role of the teacher as 
a vital one in influencing the values and attitudes of the student We 
fbcusattentionontheroleoftheteacherasamotivatorandin0uencer, 
a leader in the classroom who engages and arouses students' needs, 
whodarifiespathsandexpectations, whoreducesbarriers tosuccess, 
and who increases pay-offe and satisfaction. We are, therefore, 
defining teadiing as a dynamic and interpersonal relationship in 
which knowledge and skills are conveyed through mutually held 
goals and are delivered through the processes of motivation and 
influence. 

The tocher does not convey or impart content Kather, the 
teadher instructs, motivates, influences, and enables the student to 
acquU«^ content from the teacher, the text, or any other source; and 
as stude.^ts become skilled at acquiring content, they learn. The 
teacher as leader is held a(^untable for the activities that are 
consistent with being a student. As with any leadeitship position, the 
^cher as leader has an obligation to the follower; and the student, 
as the follower, has an obligation to the tocher. 
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MOTIVATING THE LEARNER 

Al^houghteachingamileirmngmaydi^rinsomeiinportant 
ways, teachers can and do motivate learners to leam. In turn, .«vome 
evidence exists thpt learners also motivate teacheis to teach (Brophy 
andGood, 1986; Wittrock, 1986). Naylor,Pritchard, and Dgen (1981) 
d^cribe motivation as an allocative process in whteh an individual 
distributes the personal resource of time and eneigy to acts in oider 
to maximize their effect. These "acts" are behaviors characterized by 
direction and degree of commitment that, in the teaching and 
learning context, refier to the time and effort that teachers and 
learners are willing to de/ote to the learning task. In other words, 
learning opportunities are maximized when both the teacher and 
the learner allocate sufficient time and energy to the process of 
learning arKl tfie instructor seeks ways to move the learner along the 
path toward his or her goals. Vroom (1964) suggests that motivation 
can b^t be understood in its relation to performance. Performance 
is expr^sed as a function of ability and motivation. Motivation, 
when defined as a predisposition to act in a specific goal-directed 
manner, is an extremely powerful concept, used to explain what 
takes pl'»f ^ -n the teaching and learning context The concept also 
explains wny it is important for teachers and learners to be goal- 
directed hy tiieir behavior. 

MOTIVATIONAL VARIABLES THAT INFLUENCE 
LEARNING 

While empirical studies examine motivation from multiple 
perspectives, the conceptual framewoik suggested by Porter and 
Lawler (1968) integrates these perspectives. It brings together the 
content theories of Herzberg (1968), Maslow (1954),and McClelland 
(1978), which focus on what motivates people to perform, ai^ the 
process tiieories of exp«Sancy, equity, and attribution, which explain 
revwird control behaviors (House and Mitchell 1974; Vroom, 1964). 

With regard to teaching and letiming. Porter and Lawler 
(1968) a*gue that student and faculty satisfaction is an effect rattier 
than a cause of performance. In other words, the ability to perform 
leads to satisfaction. Different performance determines different 
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rewards, which in turn produce variations in teacher/learner 
satisfection. This model, which is described below and reproduced 
in Figure 1^, can hdp us better comprehend the relationships 
between motivation, performance, and satisfaction. An explanation 
of each of the nine features of the model is discussed and related to 
examples of tesKher behavior, drawn from the 869 award-winning 
instructors and their more than 3,000 students who participated in 
cur study. 

Hgure 1.2 The Porter and Lawler Model Relating to 
Teaching and Learning 
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Reproduced by permission. 
Porter and Lawler, 1968 

Value of rewardi Students and teachers desire various 
rewards from the teaching axKi learning process, assigning them a 
kind of valence measure that varies with the individual and the 
situatioa For example, a student might want the learning process to 
lead to a course grade, a degree, or a job, while a teaciter might seek 
job securitv, recognition, advai^ement, or evidence of achievement. 
For example, the following student speaks of the motivation of her 
instructor, Janice Udrys (Schoolcraft College, Livonia, Michigan), 
who has inspired her to want to be a math instructor. 
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Fwm Ote first dmf(^chm myimtructorgaoemihemoimaHon 
U>beatme a good student MyexpKfoikmsfuwebeenmet, 
andIhm?edecidsltogomfarmpas8ibk{ttmtitemim. Ihm^ 
become <suwe of 0tegminng need for matitma^ instructorsi 
and bemtset^ my cJass experiences, J haos d&M&l to mak£ the 
study adorned maffiematu^ my own goal 

Peter Adams's (Essex Community College, Baltimore County, 
Maryland) motivational ability is illustrated in his ability to act as a 
coach in the classroom. He states*. 

I begin Uj fed Uke a a)adt,h^r^titem to write better, inskad 
ofafudge,conHmtaUyfK^ngotU timrshortcominpimd they 
begin to feel a power ooer their writing that most c/ them have 
netmb^ore experience. They amtekf me having b^trediied 
to previsions as punkhmnifSomeMng they hm^e to do ^ they 
writearmiUyb&dpaperiafterasemesterinmy 'revisionworisihop, ' 
timfhaoe a new vision ^reoimom titeyseeit^apoweffultool 
they am use Uf improve timr writing. 

Perceitfed effortireward relationshipt This variable in the 
motivation process refers to teacher and learner expectations that a 
given amount of reward depends upon a given amount of effort. For 
example, if students are placed in a class that demands a high level 
of ability,and students perceive thdr ability to be less than adequate, 
they would envision a low effort-to-reward correlation. In the 
example that follows, Janice Udr3rs talks about a student who had a 
low effbrt-to-reward probability. 

I have mostsuc&ss in teaddng nontraditional students; i.e., the 
'older' students who havehad some timebetween highschooland 
thdr n^mto education, Howeverjumveryunsucce^idwith 
one particidar My ... it b^tme evident U> me that the problm 
vmnotoomprdmtdingme^iematks^conceptsbuiapsydwU^cal 
attitude that it's too hard and she won't get it, no matter what. 

Effort, The amount of energy an individual exerts to achieve 
a specific outcome is also important in the complex motivation 
model. For example, student effort might be the amount of energy 
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exp^ed to prepare for a test while teacher effort could refer to 
energy spent preparing a lesson. If either effort led to success, the 
individual would most likely associate efibrt with performance, 
often a faulty assumption. Or the other hand, if the effort did not 
lead to success, the performer might erroneously assume that failure 
implies that not enough energy was expended, rather than looking 
at otherintervening variables, such as abiUty. Generally, the amount 
of energy expended depends on interaction between the value of the 
reward and the perceived effort-to-reward probability. It is important 
to remember that effort refers to the energy expend^ to accomplish 
a task;, not to an analysis of success or Mhure. The f oUovdng remarks 
demonstrate Peter Adams's awareness of the differences between 
his enthusiasm and the students' readiness for learning: 

The mosf unswxe^ul teaching experiences often occur when I 
mmostwdl-pi^xu^ ItrnteinhcUmw^toomuchtosmf 
and my ideas toofix^..J reaUu tiat I hme no idea what my 
students are thinking or even if titey are HiMdng, I 'deaden' 
them. They are not^fout to venture m $Utge tofotUm my 'act/ 
Thepnsbtmtmtiwmtylapprottch^adasslvmwdl-prepared 
fot. Iwassoexi^idHmtt^tlknewJ^Ihadtobeaitheclass 
over the head mOtU. WhaHnet^toteamtodobtoholdbadc 
on my 'stuff/ kmam wonderful I think it is, so that it doesn't 
overpomer the students. 

Abilities and traits: According to the model, effort does not 
lead directly to performance but is mediated by individual abilities, 
aptitudes, and role perceptions. Intellectual ability is cl^ly central 
to teaching and learning. Intelligence, defined as a complex of 
cognitive skills and problem-solving abilities important to learning 
and transfer, is education's most important product as weU as its 
most important raw material (Como and Snow, 1986). Traits or 
distinctive qualities, like appearance, personality, and intelligence, 
have been the sublet of extensive behavioral research (Ytikl, 1989) 
and are more recently being devdoped into competencies (Klemp, 
1977). The Porter and Lawler (1^) model considers them relatively 
independent of the situation but interacting with it 5tuda:its are 
often uncertain and unmotivated to succeed even though they show 
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up for college; often it is a critical teacher like Jack Sterret (Brunswick 
College, Brunswick, Georgia) who points the way: 

I b)M hera)Uegewa$titeonfy way out^had—^ tmded to 
"icc^ at something at ^ point m her tifs. The next test she 
dtdh^ter. ItogsdeUrminedshewouldmakeit. Ifshend^eddass 
IcaUedherathome. Shepassedtite course and sign^ up pr the 
next cla^ I tttu^ and dM better. Shepkmstoftmshaftmr-i^ 
degree and open a drg^ shop in Brunmick. Ikamedagitinhow 
mudi the work we do influetKes peoples Uoes, hopefvUy in a 
pc^Uwentanner. Sometimes one woni from a teadwr can make 
a student try harder, or cause a student to drop out of school 

Role perceptions! These are the kinds of activities people 
believe are necessary to perform a task successfully. Mintzberg 
(1979) contends that teachers engage in two basic sets of activities: 
one, they categorize student needs into contingency teaching 
situations through intuitive diagnosis; and two, they apply, execute, 
and evaluate the process. In other words, teachers take on roles that 
are expected of tihem and assume that their behavior will berewarded. 
Role perceptions of t&tchers are inherent in the way both teachers 
and administrators define the job of te^Kihing and the kind of effort 
teachers believe is essential to effective performance. Benjamin 
Streets (Blue Ridge Technical College, Flat Rock, North Carolina) 
talks about his high, but incrementally earned, expectations and his 
students' reactions to those expectations: 

l^thatthroughmyenthusiasm tndexdtementaboutlearmng, 
my students are moiimted to Imm and dsvdop more of thdt 
potential Theyhumthatlaireah<mieadt<^thema$indipiduals 
and I demand a lot (^them, I bdieve titat ^your demands are 
high,yetreason(^le,ymgdabthack. One ^ my students last 
year said. This isn't Harvard, you know!' I took thatsUi^ent 
asaredampUment. Jbeliemink>t$ofprm$eatuiencoumging 
words. They are freely g^omwhen earned. Finally, J beliepe that 
success is a matter of degrees, but it is success, none&teless. 

Performance,' The interaction of the value of rewards and the 
expected effort-to-reward relationship creates expectations eiround 
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perfonx^ance. This perfonnance depends not only on the amount of 
effort mertedf but also on abilities and role perceptions. In other 
words, although teachers and students may exert considerable 
effort/ if ability is lacking or the path to successful teaching or 
learning is unclear, performance may fall short of expectations. 
Rewards for achievement and performance are demonstrated by 
Richard Lyons (Jefferson Community College, Louisville, Kentucky) 
when he talks about his relationships with his students: 

Being honest and sincere with my students is mtportant. I try 
tobttUd mufmltrustandtocrea^instudetttsaf^ngtkatlziriU. 
not y titem down, I do s& myself as an enaMer. Sometimes 
students teU me Aey did not think they wuld do as weO. as they 
didinntyckss. Wten they found out they could learn and learn 
wdltheywereencoumged. They felt reward^ for achieoement. 
Their reward comes in enhance self-esteem when work done 
pwdutmapositimouUxmte,anacJHmmmt. I do not give ttp on 
them unta (0er long trials at different meihods; then we meet 
together and decide on altemaHve gi3els..studmts must Uam 
that one fmlure is not a debilitating experience in life and that 
having dUematioes turns fidlurgs into smxesses. 

Rewards: Porter and Lawler define rewards as those things 
people desire. They may be either extrinsic (administered by othere) 
orintrinsic(administeredbytheindividuaD. Extrinsic organizational 
rewards for teachers include climate, salary, benefits, status, and job 
security, while for students they may include classroom climate, 
grades, and supportive teaching. Intrinsic rewards for both teachers 
and students, on the other hand, generally result from achievement, 
self-recognition, responsibility, personal growth, and even the 
teachingand learning procras itself. While Herzberg (1976) suggests 
that intrinsic rewards are the real motivators. Porter and Lawler 
consider botii types important. Rgure 1.2 illustiates that research 
shows intrinsic rewards to be more likely to produce higher teaching 
and learning satisfaction. A student talks about her satisfaction and 
encouragement, even after her own retirement and "advanced age": 

^tera career asa teacherand then threeyears of semi-retirement, 
IfdtUus ned to find a productioe outl^ for my energy and 
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intemts. Othff cuUma and world geogmphf hiwe aboa^ 
fasdmted me, sol caO^ 0te cotmmmity coU^ and spoke wiA 
tite trmel mti tourkm nistructor, Ben Stw^. He ms^ 
suggested thai we meet, Ben's inidHgence, entimsiasm, and 
r^^eedmmmer(mwim^me0tatl8}mildbecomeinGolpedm 
Hteprt^^. ThreemonBtsktermyinterestandjoyinlearmng 
had increase, and my oppreckHon for Ben ma teaiter and 
htmian beinghadsoar^. Moweoerjbetmneamcent^ about fte 
fe(mbiHhfofchBsatmtf(^e. Ben mnmdiatdy turned to me, and 
xoith a sincere and amnncmg manner, aUm^ed my concerns. 
Beifsidea$werecer^Mifmcotmgmg,btdwfu^rea!fyimpre^ 
me was fUssensUwitfmd the vitality Ms respome. Iwas 
already conoinc^ of his es^mtiseas a tmher. In addition, IfeU 
pritfiteg&i to witness Ben's dedication to motisoHng the young 
adults in Ute program in titeir diffkuU iaskf^lmmmg career 
MswfdJecopingwith jobs,persomlstresse$,ando^demands. 



Mary Jean Fletcher 0efferson Community College, Louisville, 
Kentucky) offered us insights into her view of the intrinsic rewards 
of teachers, as they relate to their students: 

IreedisxthstakacherneoeramUXlwhereiminflmmestops. 
Tm^Mngiseffectitfeonlywhenkarrdngtakespkce. Imustplace 
the re^xnsibiUty of Stinking on the students. I must create a 
relaxed and amfortabU aim(^phere which is conductitm to 
learning. I must instill w^^ students a positive attitude tmd 
confidmx. 1 must emphasize acamtpUshmen^ rather than 
failures. lmustexercisepatiencemthaUstudents...Myapproadt 
to teadUng is to get ^ students inoobdi. My students are not 
onlyabletoxlmmathproblems,but^tMbecap<Aleofmakmg 
their own decisions in solving other problems which they 
enmunter in everyday Ufe. 

Perceived equitable reward: This refers to the amoimt of 
reward that tochers and leamere believe they should receive as a 
result of a given level of performance. Individuals have an intuitive 
notion about how much reward should be forthcoming for successful 
performance. Learners assign the greatest value to grades, 
recognition, and the development of job-related skills in the short 
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term, and education-related rewards^ like a degree or diploma, in the 
long term (Browm, 1^7). Nottoxs about rewaxds are based on 
perceptions of their relations to expectations, task demands, and 
individual contribution. Generally, ideas about perceived equitable 
reward reflect what teachers and learners believe should be granted 
for high performance on a particukr job or task. A student in Mary 
Jean Fletcher's dass reflects this idea: 

The teoAer and lemdng proce^ 6t Ms. I letcher's chiss has been 
m impimtum mtd a gmtt (md io me. It also has an 
etyo^ahk and interest experience in leohUng. IxmUOwap 
v(dw{mdheasmeemymmml(^knmMgsli^n^inhopes 
ofsucce^ftOfyobUMngmygoals, lam^tcerdyapprmaHoe 
and thankful for hmnng the opportunOy of knowing and 
experieming^teadmgt^ Otis ^instructor. Shehasb&m 
(terfsMf^, moOoaHng, understanding, and most ofaU patient in 
her^orts. ShemtttnaestoadvoaOeOtehmiryfmdimporULmx 
ofaneducation. SheprotMesimimnce and postattitude to 
her students, a?MA cretOes an eagerness and desire from the 
studmfs, Ms. Ftekher has a unique tdlera for teaching, and 
because ofOmtithas helped me to buOd confidence and sdf- 
esteem and hesgivenme much motitHOion in mmting to advance 
furOier in my ^forts of pursmng a d^ree. This good, old- 
piMmed teaddt^hm impired a lot of students, and ho^futfy 
toMcorOinue for more to come, Ms. Fletcher is a hard- working 
dedimiedteadmwhosimxrdyshommu^ernandheppfytessfor 
and to her students. If she could be spread over tite nation in all 
schools and ch&moms,tiien8tudents would beamte more eager 
and moHoated to karmng and staying in sdwol This society 
today needs a bt more k^tersWx her to bring about a positive 
dumge among students toith low sdf-esteem and motioatkm, 

Sati^actum: This concept refers to an attttude or an 
individual's internal state. To U^e degree that an individual's sense 
of perceived equitable rewards exceeds actual rewards, a person 
will be dissatisfied. For example, if a teacher awards grades that are 
unrelated to actual student achievement, learner cUssatisfisu^lon and 

reduced motivationarelikdytofollow.Or,if faculty were rewaxded 
commenoirate with performance, the satisfaction of high performers 
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would likely increase. Brenda Moore (Wilkes Community College/ 
Wilkesboro/North Carolina) knowsaboutsatisfactionas an essential 
element of her teaching style. She spoke of her student 

As I stopped to help Sandy, I put my arm respec^uUy and 
Umn^y around ker shoulder and Imt^ down to hdp her. That 
day ^ stayed af^ class toteUmemth tears inhereyes, '(^ter 
being in sclml 13 years, you are the first teacher who hm eoer 
toudted me/ She needed a Tmnds-on' approach to demonstrate 
my caring—in the bng run this primed to be a marvelom 
motivator. 

SUMM,ARY 

If the focus of the community college is on teaching, then 
teaching is an issue and an ar^ in need of examination and 
understanding. Since it is virtually impossible to discuss teaching 
without its concomitant relationships to learning and to the student, 
we have examined those relationships. We attempted to identify the 
dynamics of the interrelationships between teaching and learning, 
first by examining the concept of leadership as it applies to t^ching, 
and then by a more ddibeiste discussion and definition of the 
concept of learning. We hold that teachers are accountable to 
students' learning and have an obligation ,o guide learners toward 
mutually held goals that develop and instruct the student. We 
believe that the teacher influences and motivates the student to learn 
how to learn. 

The Porter and Lawler model of motivation is importent to 
this study of teachers as leaders because the model focuses on what 
motivates teachers to teach and, perhaps more importantly, what 
motivates students to l^m. The theories of Maslo w, Herzberg, and 
McOellandhelpus understand thisinteractiveprocessby identifying 
the different rewards that both teachers and learners seek. In 
addition, this dynamic model of motivation helps us imderstand 
how rewards control behavior. This aspect of motivation becomes 
extremely important when we attempt to link student and teacher 
behavior to the path-goal theory of leadership. We may review the 
process by which student motivation occurs. The neciissary 
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motivation to learn occurs when students* behavior reflects the 
expectation that some expended effort on thehr part (stemming from 
their abiUti^, their performance, and their "studenttag") will r^ult 
in a reward or rewards. 

Perceptions of equity or inequity interact with the reward 
actually received to determine the student's level of satisfaction, 
which in turn provides the motivation to engage in subsequent 
behavior. Effort may not automatically or easily convert to successful 
performance. The student's pre-Ieaming, readiness to learn, 
aptitudes, and role perceptions interact to send the student a message 
that results in motivation that leads to accomplishment. We are 
reminded that a student must possess a minimim\ level of ability and 
an appropriate understanding of performance in order to succeed. 
In most cases, performance is determined when a grade is awarded 
by the teacher. If students receive grades they do not expect or 
d^rve,anddonotreceivegrades they expectordeserve, motivation 
in subsequent learning situations will surely decline. The basic 
principle of motivation in teaching and learning can be expr^sed by 
the following formula: student andfaculty performance isa function 
of the collective ability of both parties, multiplied by the strength of 
shared motivation. According to this principle, no teaching or 
learning task can be performed successfully unless the student or 
teacher has the necessary ability (e.g., intelligence, verbal or spatial 
skills, dexterity, and understanding) to do so. 

In tiie next chapter we turn to the concepts of leadership and 
faifluence to further examine the dynamic fectors of the teaching and 
learning relationship. 
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Chapter 2 



The Teacher as Leader 



The Nature of the Leaderdiip Process 
Theoretical Approaches to Leadership 
Trait Approach 
Behavior Approach 
Situational/Contingency Approach 
Power and Influence Approach— Bums and 
Transformational Leadership 
Conclusion 



EduaUitm k not merdjf Stepping of vabm, 

U is total teadUngmtdkmmtg process 
operating in AesdiCKASfCottdrntedb^boA 
teadfer$andkiny$m,ef^i^ing&etotsd 
eHphmmeni,mti iiwoMng t^uenoe over 
persons' selves and their opport^mities and 
destM^, not simpfy Aeir iffimfs. 

James MacGregor Bums 



Do we know ourselves? Do we believe in the value (^education? 
Do we understand the learning process? Are we com^rbAle 
being edtmtors? Dowethinkhi^yofourroleinsociety? Ifwe 
ansmr 'ru>' to these qu&tions, we will not likdy motivate 
sttiden^ to continue tfw lifelong learning pnKiess. 



My goals, for every student I teach, are to understand human 
rteeds, to listen to others, and to rapond in a manner that gives 
people information, contpasswn, arid directum when U is needed. 
In order for me to teadt tiwse^nds, I fteed to understand ntyself. 
To W or accomplish tk^ goab, students should come to 
understmd titemsdv^. 



otivation is a critical process that, when successfully used 



^ TSy teachers and students, allows for a broadening of their 
skills ai^ a deepening of their commitments to goals. Both partners 
in the teaching and learning process must be motivated to achieve 
at high levels; that is^ they must be predisposed to act in a specific, 
goal-directedmanner. Motivation is directly related to performance, 
and influence is a precursor of motivation. Influence accounts for 
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increased effort, when the person influenced perceives that such 
effort wiU lead to rewaids and these rewards are directly related to 
effort. In this way, teachers influence learners and vice versa. 

THE NATURE OF THE LEADERSHIP PROCESS 

Leaders, in the popular sense, are people who draw other 
people to thent. They are people whom oAers want to follow and 
who command the trust and loyalty of others. Their tasks, their 
goals, and their teaching are dependent on their perception of their 
influence within the classroom and among their students. Teachere 
plan and organize instruction, controKing what, how, and when 
something is taught— they are hired to provide a service and are 
generally given the authority, responsibiUty, and accountability to 
provide information, to increase skills,, and to influence students to 

Stogdill (1974) set the stage for defining leadership as the 
process of influencing the activities of an organized group toward 
goal achievement and goal attainment. We see the teacher in the role 
of providing leadership to studertts, who are then influenced to 
learn to learn and to consider Iear.ting as a lifelong process. In our 
study, we have defined leadership in teaching as the proems of 
influencing groups of students to achieve learning. 

This definiUon implira two important concepts. First, 
leadership in t^ching is a relationship between two or more people, 
in which influence aM power are unevenly distributed; instructore, 
by the nature of their role, have been given authority to exert 
influence on learners. Second, such leadership carries with it an 
obligation to the followers; stiidaits must consent tobeing influ^ced 
in an eivironment that is not threatening to them. In accepting the 
teacher as leader, students relinquish some of their freedom to make 
dedsions on how or if they will achieve their goals. Often students 
foil short of success because they find it haid to commit to this 
relationship. Conversely, if teachers do not see this decision- 
making role as necessaiy to effective teaching, both leaders and 
followers wfll suffer. We are interested in the concept of leadership 
as influence and the intcrrdationships between the leader and the 
follower. Leadership in teaching is cl^rly linked to effective 
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Student perfbmtance, and the literature reveals widely differing 
concepts of leadership that have consequences for how the variable 
is operationaUzed in the t^hing and learning process. We will 
review some of the ideas that are particularly relevant to our study. 

THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO LEADERSHIP 

Although leadership has been extensively studied from 
numerous theoretical perspectives, the vast majority of these studies 
have examined effectiveness (Yujkl, 1989). In otiter words, how 
effective is the leader in his or her role, and more importantly, how 
do we measure that effectiveness? In our study, we define 
effectiveness in terms of how well the teacher is able to influence 
students toward accomplishing shared gcals. We have found that 
studente allude to this issue of ^ectiven^ by reporting that certain 
teachers have played a major role in changing their lives. A student 
of Ann Rose, Miami-Dade Community College, Miami, Florida, 
states: 

To$aythatM3.Rmchimg^myli^i$tosayitaU...(medmf 
IbeUet^ nothingwm moreimporiant than myabiUty topromde 
tite next meUpr my (MMren and mifsdfdmn & singte mother), 
andthm,mmwtherd(tyJb^imt08eevalueint^tItfmdoing 
fitrmysdfandfornn/ future, I realized timt Ms. J^netm'sam 
me fust m a student, but as afdim human being who brou^ 
something into her Unjust as she simred and passed on to me her 
gifts of knowledge and critical thmking. It rmUy is too simple to 
say Ms. Rose is just a teacher; ^ is, rather, a 'woman for all 
seasons.' 

Such leadership, as it applies to teaching and learning, has its 
origins in theory related to leader traits and behavior, ^ors within 
the situation, and forms of power and infiuence. R^earch on l^der 
eHectiveness in the twentieth century has generally proceeded from 
four distinct approaches: trait, behavior, situational, and power- 
influence approaches. Examining these distinct approaches to 
l^dership will add to the understanding of the concept of the 
teacher as leader. 
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The Trait Approach. Studies of leadership traits and 
diaracteristics dominated res^irch during the first half of the 
twa\tiethcenhiry cyuH 1989). Theories werebased on thehistorical 
antecedent of the "great man" as "natural'' leader and assumed 
leaders had traits that set them apart from others. Leadership was 
examined in the general context of partidpalion and Interaction 
within a group, and leader effectiveness was measured by 
accomplishment of a group task or goal. Had studies of teaching as 
leading been accomplished during this period, meisures of student 
learning would have been the key research variable. 

Stogdill's (1948) review of studies on individual 
chaiacteristtes, such as physical traite, personality, abilities, and 
aptitudes, led him to condude that leaders differed from non- 
leaders to some extent. While traits such as intelligence, 
dependability, persistence, and initiattve were found to be relevant 
to leader effectiveness, Stogdill noted that their relative importance 
varied depending on situational factors. Explanations based on trait 
theory were not generalisEable to anotha" population or to other 
leaders. Research of this type was found in studies that focused on 
measurable characteristics of teachers. 

For example, in a study of student evaluation of instruction 
Instruments dating between 1960 and the present time, researchers 
foimd that over one-half of the items in the student evaluation 
instruments measured teaching traits (Pate,1990). HiUway (1958) 
reported that no comparisons could be made between earlier shidies 
of successful community college teachers' characteristics (Koos, 
1949) and his own study of teacher traits. In another study. Blocker, 
Pkimmer, and Richaidson (1965) also used teacher traits to measure 
concurrence of teachers' role perceptions to the community college 
mission. Their findings were disappointing; teaching values and 
traits did not match with the values and mission statements of their 
commimity colleges. A serendipitous finding of their study was, of 
course, that teacher tr ails are not consistent indicators of leadership 
roles or effectiveness in job performance. This finding supporte the 
criticism meted out to studies of I^dership based exclusively on the 
bait approach. 

Research about leadership traits reveals that no innate, 
genetically determined set of universal leadership characteristics 
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either odsls or can be determined in formulating a genc/al basis for 
leadership theory 6togdilI, 1974; Yukl, 1989). Rather, research has 
noted that the traits that set l^ers apart from followers vary from 
situation to situation (Cutherbertson, 1982). The^ ideas have led 
researchers to conclude that Iradership should be conceived of as a 
set of observable behaviors, rather than a set of personal unobservable 
traits (Jago, 1982). 

Don Bailey (Westark Community College, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas) speaks of both roles and traits as behavioi; when he 
discusses his educational philosophy: 

I am a nwHmtor, a listener, a Imming resource, a coack, a 
ammuniaitor, an ooerseer, and a human bang. For each of my 
roksasateacher, lammmreofstudents' needs, their competencies, 
th&r opportunities, and their indimduality. lam also a human 
being who hdmes toward students out of a sensitweand ming 
nature— 1 care who students are. 

The Behavior Approach. If trait research sought to identify 
who leaders are, then behavior research attempted to identify what 
they do. Early behavior research identified two distinct types of 
leader action: one aimed at accomplishing organizationally relevant 
tasks, and the other met the human needs of individuals. Although 
researchers labeled these behaviors in different ways, they could 
generally be classified into one of the two categories: organizational 
task or individual relationships (Blake and Mouton, 1964; Likert, 
1967; Hersey and Blanchar4 1982). These concepts were present in 
early research on community college teachers. In these studies, the 
concept of organizational task invariably meant both curriculum 
and instruction aspects were present, and the concept of individual 
relationshipsfocused almost exclusively on thedevelopmentalneeds 
of students (Cohen, 1968; Cohen ami Brawer, 1977; Cross, 1976; 
Hillway, 1958; Monroe, 1972; Roueche, 1972). 

Likert (1967) saw the behaviors characterized by close 
supervision of students and specification of oirriculimt procedures 
as task-centered behaviors anid those characterized by an emphasis 
on meeting the sodo-emotional needs of students and sharing 
decision making as people-centered behaviors. He cautioned that 
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although task<entered leaderehip behaviors resulted in higher 
production in the short run, they were also associated with greater 
attrition, absenteeism, and negative attitudes toward work and the 
organization. Likert argued that people<entered leader behavior 
seemed tobe more effective in producing long-term success, although 
both types of behavior were necessary to achieve effectiveness. 
Steven Schada (Oakton Community College, Des Plaines, Illinois) 
spoke of his student-caitered approach to t^ching: 

The student are the reason I teach, why I often succeed at 
teachingf and why I toUMy enjoy tmcfUng. I want to be the 
teacher mho nuikes a po$itwe diffmme in the lives of students. 
And as I continue to teach ^ecttoely, IvriU makea difference, and 
the rewards wiU he incaktddjk. 

One of Sharon Whitehead's (Somerset Community College, 
Somerset, Kentucky) students also discusses what this student- 
centered strategy means to hen 

One nigfa b^re an exam, I Imm&i that Ihadlmt track of my 
American Uterature bode. I tried to find a friend or cJa^nate 
that might have a hook I couM use. I had no ludcin finding such 
a person untU I titought ^ut cdUng Mrs. WhitOtead. I cdUed 
her and U>ld her my situation, and sfw smd she would run down 
to the college to get her book for me to use to study for the exam. 
I told her 0mnks, but titat I wouldn't be home bemuselhad to 
wort Itmadenod^erencetoMrs. Whitehead. Sheinsistedthat 
she bring the book to me at work. TMs eoent really inspired me. 
To think that a ttjchercaredsomuchas to bringmeherown book 
tostudybecauselhadlostmineimsupUfting. Itchangedffieway 
I felt about teachei^...they really do care. 

Halpin (1955) and the Ohio State University studies also 
identified two key independent leadership factors that reflect the 
task and people dichotomy: initiating structure and consideration: 

In a teaching-learning context, initiating structure refers to 
the teacher's behavior in delineating the relationship 
between himself or herself and the students, and in 
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endeavoring to establish welMefined patterns of 
airriculunvpatternsof conununkation^and ways causing 
studentl»rdt^.4X>mideration liters to teachingbehaviors 
indicativeof friend^ip, mutual trust, respect, and warmtii 
In the relation^p between the teacher ami nwnnbersof the 
group (p. 18). 

Among the contributions of this research was the 
development of a leadership construct that depicted leader behaviors 
occurring along two distinct axes rather than a single continuum. 
This model consisted of four quadrants, each of which represented 
certain combinations of behaviors associated with either initiating 
structure or coi«id»ation. The measurement and categorization of 
leadership style was of particular importance here; a consistent 
pattern of bdiaviors was recognized. Halpin concluded that the 
successful leader is one who contributes to bof b goal achievement 
and group maintenance and mak^ extensive use of both types of 
behavior. This research orientation sought to identify a "best" 
leadership style. The Hersey-Blanchard life cycle theory, a key 
aspect of this study, is based on this model. 

The Situational/Contingency Approach. Implicit in both 
the trait and behavior approaches was a belief that the mystery of 
leaderehip could be revealed by isolating certain personality 
characteristics or actiorw. However, as later research demonstrated, 
emphasis on traits and patterns of behavior was inadequate to 
explain or predict leader eff ectiven^, p*^' ^rily because it excluded 
the importance of the situation on tl.e i^avior of leaders. The 
teaching and learning context seems especially suitable to the 
situational or contingency approach to the study of leadership. 
Taimenbaum and Schmidt (1958) explained that leadership behavior 
that is related to dedsion making often varies according to situational 
factors. 

If we adapt their discussion to the teaching and learning 
context, we would suggest that teachers should behave in ways that 
make sense In any given situation. Three sets of forces (or 
expectancies) can be considered: those within the teacher, including 
personality, value system, confidence in others, leadership 
inclinations, and feeling of security in the face of uiKiertainty; those 
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Within students, such as needs for independence, readiness to accept 
responsibility for decisions, tolerance for ambiguity, identification 
with the course context and curriculum goaSs, knowledge and 
©cpertise to solve problems; and finally those within the general 
situation in which leadership will be exercised, including 
organizational climate and culture, the nature of the instructional 
program, and time constraints. 

Ideas about the importance of adaptive l^der behavior have 
been supported by many theories on the effect of situational variables 
on leader effectiveness. Two in particular have direct bearing on o\ir 
study: the path-goal theory and the life cycle th«)ry. Path-goal 
theory was developed by House and Mitchell (1974) and examines 
the effects of leader behavior on follower attitudes and expectations 
about job satisfaction, leader acceptance, and effort-performance- 
reward relationships. Effectiveness is determined by the extent to 
which leader behavior increase follower motivation to perform, 
satisfeictiion vdth the job, and acceptance of the leader. 

Path-Goal Concqjt: Building on the basic two-factor 
distinctions of task- and relationship-oriented behavior suggested 
jy the Ohio Sta'e studies, House and Mitchell (1974) identified four 
types of leaderslvip behavior, directive, which provides high structure 
for task accomplishment; supportive, which emphasizes socio- 
©tnotional support for group needs; participative, which emphasizes 
high follower input into the decision making process; and 
achievement-oriented, which emphasizes high achievement and 
expectations for followers. 

We note that our reseach concurs with these types of 
leadership behavior; and inasmuch as the path-goal leadership 
theory guided our study, our teaching-as-leading styles (discussed 
in Chapter 6) were somewhat patterned on House and Mitchell's 
(1974) behavior typ^. However, in addition to identifying four 
behavior types. House and Mitchell (1974) developed a theoretical 
framework for determining which type is likely to be effective under 
given conditions. The researchers also identified two types of 
contingency variables that influence leader effectiveness: 
characteristics of subordinates and environmental pressures with 
which followers must cope in order to accomplish their goals and 
achieve satisfaction. 
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The characteristics-of-subordiitates variable focuses on the 
student's perception of the teacher's ability to meet the student's 
needs as a determinant for acceptance of t^cher-as-leader behavior. 
House and Mitchell (1974) sugg^t thstt student characteristics are 
the primary determinant of perception and subsequent acceptance 
of teacher behavior. The secoiKi type of contingency variable is the 
environmental factor, which is beyond the control of the student but 
still impacts satisfaction or performance. Such factors include the 
natiu-e of the task, the formal authority system of the organization, 
and the primary work group (Hou^ and Mitchell, 1974). The 
interaction of personal characteristicsofstudents and Qivironmental 
pr^ures produces the contingencies that moderate the effects of 
given tocher leadership styles — directive, supportive, achievement- 
oriented, and participative styles. 

Directive leaderehip is most effective when there is a need to 
reduce role ambiguity for the follower, a proems that increases 
follower satisfaction and acceptance of the leader. As the teacher 
clarifies role expectations, the effort-to-performance relationship is 
strengthened, and motivation to perform increase. Jerry Long 
(Wharton Coimty Junior College, Wharton, Texas) was r^ponslble 
for a demonstrable change in the life of one of his students, who said: 

Mr. long had morefaUk and understanding in my abUitUs than 
I did, and his ability to motivate me teas demonstrated when I 
imn first place in the Uncoln-Douglass debate at the regional 
speech tournament — once he rnade me aamre of my role and 
talents, the rest was easy. 

Supportive teacher leader behavior, on the other hand, is 
likely to be effective when the task is frustrating, unpleasant, boring, 
or stressful, because such behavior would provide the student with 
a source of intrinsic satisfaction for compliance. UbbyHolt (Florida 
Community College, Jacksonville, Florida) is a math teacher whose 
students think highly about her ability to take a "difficult and 
boring" course and make it understandable; her students said, "She 
made me choose math as my college major, " and 'She has inspired 
me to think about b«:oming a math teacher." 

Achievement-oriented behavior is appropriate for increasing 
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the teamer' s motivation to perfonn when the learner is feced with an 
unstructured or ar-biguous task. Mary Beth Monroe (Southwest 
Texas Junior CoUege, Uvalde, Texas) says: 

Allthewhilelam ieaching, Itmdtobe trammg my students to 
think pr themselves, to teach 0temselv&, and to prepare 
themsdves for nMng the unknown chaUenges of the world. 

P^tidpative leadership is recommended when students 

haveahighneedforautonomyandachievementbecauseofinaeased 
intrinsicrewaidsassodatPd with meaningful involvementindedsion 
making. Again, based on characteristics of learners, partidpaHve 
^ching can be the most effective way of reducing role ambiguity 
for the student. James Ford (Community College of Aurt)ra, Aurora, 
Colorado) thinks of himself as an eriabler; he says: 

/ bring expertise to the classroom, but so do my students. By 

crmtinganatmosphereofmutualleaming,IbeUet!ethatstudents 
discover their raw talent and potentiality for thinking, learning, 
and growing. They may come to he taught by an 'expert,' but, 
hopefully, they will gp away with cor^ence in themselves as 
learners and, even, as teachers. 

7^ Ii/eCj«:feI7Ko?y: Another situational theory ofleadership, 
developed by Hersey and Blanchard (1982), is referred to as the life 
q^de theory. Since this modd focuses on the development of 
followers, it is most appropriate for the teaching and learning 
context. EssentiaUy, the theory suggests that a relationship existe 
among task behavior, rdationship behavior, and other situational 

variabl^thatmaybeplottedcurvilinearlyonagraphtodemonstrate 
four leading styles: teUing, selling, partidpating, and delegating. 

Built upon a ftamework that accepts task behavior and 
relationship behavior as ©tplanations for leader behavior, the life 
qrde theory suggests that teacher effectiveness is further moderated 
by a critical situational variable— foUower maturity. Guided by 
Hersey and Blanchard (1982 ), we contend that effective leadership 
wiU result from the interplay of three factors: (1) the amount of 
guidance and direction teachers give to the students; (2) the amount 
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of $odo>emotional support a teacher provides; and (3) the readiness 
or maturity level tlat students exhibit in p^formance of their tasks, 
functions, or activiti^ Hersey and Blanchard's use of task direction 
and sodo-emotional support behaviors are essentially the same as 
those identified in the Ohio State studio, but maturity as a situational 
variable warrants further explanation. Maturity is defined within 
the constraints of the task to be performed; it involves a readiness 
factor in relationship to task performance; it is situation specific. 
Hersey md Blanchaid describe maturity of followers as "the ability 
and wUUngness to take responsibility for directing their own behavior 
. . . considered only in relation to a specific task to be performed" (p. 
151). Hersey and Blanchard also addr^ the problem faced by 
teachers in commtmity colleges where maturity or readiness to learn 
often varies significantly within a group of leamei^. 

In addition to assessing the level of maturity of individuals 
within a group, a leader must asse» the maturity level of 
the group as a group, particularly if the group interacts 
frequently toother in tl^ same workar^, as happens with 
students in the dasa-oom. Thus, a teacher may find that a 
class as a group may be at one level of maturity in a 
particular area, but a student within that group may be at 
a different level. When tl^ teacher is one-on-one with that 
student, he or she will probably need to behave very 
diffeientlythanwhenworkingwithtiiedassasagFOup. In 
reality, the teacher may find a number of studente at 
various maturity levels (p. 151). 

The teacher's diagnosis of the maturity level of students in a 
specific teaching situation may demortstrate that teacher behavior 
should vaiy depending upon what is required for succ^sful group 
performance. Thus, a dass of students characterized by a low 
maturity level is capable of less self-direction and requires that the 
teadier emphasize task behavior. As the group matures in its ability 
and willingn^, however, teacher bdiiavior should be adjusted 
appropriately. A group characterized by above-average maturity 
(Le., having the ability and willingness to accomplish the task) 
requires littie direction or socio>emotional support from the leader. 
As with the House and Mitchell concept of path-goal theory, the 
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Hersey and Blanchaid concept of the life cycle model of leadership 
has import to the concept of teacher as leader supported by this 
study. In the following figure, the House and Mitchell, Hersey and 
Blanchaid, and our own leadership styles are compared: 



Hgure Zl: Leadeishlp Behaviors and Styles 



House ^MitcheU 


Hersey & Blandurd 


Baker^ Roueche Sc CUIett-Karam 


Directive 


Telling 


ThTOrist 


Supportive 


SeUing 


Supporter 


Participative 


Participating 


Influencer 


Achievement 


Delegating 


Achiever 



The life cycle model of leadership rejects the idea that there 
is one '^best'' way to lead, although it forcefully prescribes a particular 
leadership style for a given situation. It expects that tochers should 
be able to accurately ass®s their own behavior and the maturity of 
their learners relat'^'e to a specific task, so that they can adapf- 
behavior accordingi^ 

As noted earlier, situational leadership theories seek to 
account for variables within a situation that impact and moderate 
leader effectiveness. Generally built on earlier research into the task 
or relationship orientation of leaders, th^ theories attempt to 
isolate key situational variables that bear upon leader behavior. 
Most focus on the student in the teacher-and-student relationship. 
By considering the importance of student acceptance of the teacher 
and by examining student needs, maturity, abilities, personality, 
and peer interactions,th^theon^havehelped clarify therelational 
nature of leadership and the importance of leader behavior that 
adapts to needs of learners. Equally important is the examination of 
the situation in terms of its complex environment factors, including 
the nature of the task, the tocher's position power and authority, 
and the many diverse forces operating both inside and outside the 
classroom and the community college. 
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The Power and Influence Approach—Bums and 
TranslotmaHonaiLeadership. The concept ofa power aiui influence 
approach to leadership theory is perhaps best explained in the ideas 
of James MacGregor Bums, whose 1 978 book. Leadership, has become 
a focus of modem studio of leadership. Bums states: 

We recogni:^, I believe, that leadtaship is interpersona'. 
that leaders cannot be seen in isolation from followers, that 
the linkage betwev<m Urn tvvo eihbra<«s tfte dynamia of 
wants and needs and other imtivations, that leadership is 
largely a teaching process be^nning with tite parental 
nurturing of children, that caaKitive leadership is closely 
related to conflict and crisis or at least to debate and 
dialogue, and that — above all — transforming I^dership 
carries grave but not always recognized moral implications 
(p. 18). 

Bums (1978) looks at leadership in terms of the mutual goals 
held by both the leader and the follower. He defines leadersWp as 
the tapping of existing and potential motive and power bases of 
followers by leaders for the purpose of achieving change. Bums 
believes that the leader-follower relationship is "^he interaction of 
individuals who function with the same purpose *n mind and 
pursue common goals, but who operate with varying degrees of 
motivation and power. Leadership over hur -<-i beings is exercised 
when persons vdth certain motives and purposes mobilize in 
competition or conflict with others, using institutional, political, 
psychological, and other resources so as to arouse, engage, and 
satisfy the motives of follower (p. 18). 

Bums identifies two basic typ& of leadership: transactional 
l^deBhipandtransformational leadership. Transactionalleadership 
is the routine exchange of one thing for another between leader and 
follower. For Bums this is exchange theory limited to short-lived 
relationships in which sellers and buyers carmot repeat the identical 
exchange; they are constantly moving on to new tjrpes and levels of 
transactional gratifications. Routine transactions, such as the 
relationship between giving a test and receiving a grade, or between 
making an assignment and having students carry it out, are example 
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of fraJ)sactional leadership. Bass (1985) indicates that transactional 
^dership is based on contingent reinforcement between leader and 

follcweroftheneedtoattainaspecificgoal.ObjectivesaredeveIoped 
to reach the goal, aiKi both parties understand and expect a rewanl 
for successful comvletion of the task or punishment for 
noncompletion. Transactional leadership is one of exchange, a 
positive or negative pay-off from the leader to the foUower for a task 
completed or not Once the exchange is complete, there is no further 
need to inters unless another process of contingent reward is 
introduced (pp. 11-13). 

Transformational leadership is unique and has more 
distinguishable behaviors associated with its conceptualization. It 
builds on the human need for meaning, it creates institutional 
purpose, it involves vision aiui judgment, it involves values and the 
sloping of values in others, and it requires of the leader and the 

foUowertheabilityto transcend theirown limited views and perform 
beyond what is normally expected. Transformatiofial leadere seek 
to arouse and satisfy higher needs in the foUower, to engage the fuU 
person of the follower. These leaders attempt to elevate the follower 
from a lower to a higher level of need according to Maslow's (1954) 
hierarchy of needs. Bums (1978) and Bass (1985) indicate that 
Maslow's needs are overlapping and interdependent; each need 
does not have to be satisfied before moving to a higher level 
Tlierefore, Bums examined pattenis in the origins and socialization 
of leados that helped to explain why they are great l^ders. He 
looked to biology, psychology, and sociology to explain the forces 
that affect children's and adol^enf s behaviore that later become 
the building blocks for leaders' actions. Then by adding the 
philosophical dimension to his other inquiry. Bums point^-i out that 

"power is legitimateonlywhenitreleaseshuman potential previously 
locked in ungratified needs and crushed expectations" (p. 18). 
Bums's transformational leader is a moral leader who cherishes 
values, ideas, and knowledge. He explains: 

Transformational leadership is the relationship of mutual 
stimulation between leader and follower which engenders 
conversion of followers into leaders and may convert 
leaders into moral agents. Moral leadership ties the leader 
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to tiie follows on the basis of mutual needs, aspirations, 
and values. It allows the follower tochooseamong leadens, 
and it ensures that lf»aders take responsibility for their 
commitments. Moral leader^ip emerges finom and always 
returns to the fundamental wants and needs, aspirations, 
and values of tlie followers (p. 434). 

The central process that involves the leader and the follower 
is one of conflict and choice among motive and values and the 
ability of the transforming leader to achieve change (dialectical 
change coming out of conflict and choice between follower and 
leader) in the direction of "higher'' values. Finally, it Is important to 
Bums that leadership can be taught. Bums says, 

Ultimately education and leadership shade into each other 
to become almost inseparable, but only when both are 
defined as the reciprocal raising of levels of motivation 
rather than indoctrination or coercion can they be 
understood as a unit worthy of learning and sharing (p. 
448). 

In Figure 22, the essential elements of the leader and follower 
relationship are categorized by teacher attributes and student 
responses. A dynamic that involves continuous growth for both the 
follower and the leader is an ^sential featua-e of the model. Teacher 
attributes are those characteristics of moral leadership that arouse 
appropriateresponsesandactionsamongstudents. These responses 
ultimately transform students toward personal autonomy and 
independence in learning and teaching. The model incorporates 
ideas of the major thinkers in leadership theory and develops a 
conceptual structure for behavior and response between teacher and 
student. 
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Rgure 2.2: Transformattonal Leadership Model 
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The transformational leader as college president was the 
subject of Shared Vision: Tmrnfommtioml Leadership in American 
Community Colleges (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). In that study, 
the attributes of presidential leadership were defined as vision, 
influence, people orientation, motivation, and values. We compared 
the findings of the theoretical framework from this study to the 
leadership behaviors exhibited by the award-winning instructors of 
our study; we found that where coUege presidents and CEOs score 
highrat on the factors of vision and influence, college teachers and 
instmctorsscore highest on the factors of motivation , influence, and 
people '>rientatioa (These findings will be discussed in Chapter 3.) 

CONCLUSION 



The modem community college, like the contemporary 
corporate marketplace, responds to socio-economic-political 
challenges. Where ihe corporations must face rapid technological 
advances, stiff foreign competition, revolutions in management- 
labor relations, and changing consumer tastes, the community college 
must fece unstable student enrollments, alarming attrition rates, 
shrinking economic resources, encroaching governmental controls. 



SO 
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astounding levels of adult illiteracy, increasing average student 
ages,risingpressuresplacedoncurriculabyexpandingandchanging 
technologies, rapidly changing demographics, the challenges of 
student diversity, and an impending faculty shortage. These 
problems have forced the community college to re-examine its 
mission and direction for the future, and thus to ask the question: 
Hovy^ can the commtmity college meet the challenges of an 
environment that demands quality and excellence? Researchers 
(Bennis and Nanus, 1985; Kanter, 1983; Peters, 1987; Peters and 
Waterman have led us to imderstand not only the importance 
of qualit) and service, flexibility and continuous iimovation, and 
improvement of our institutions, but they have cautioned us that 
vdthout capable l^dership we will not survive these ever-present 
challenges of an expanding society. 

We have been forced to examine and re-examine leadership 
in higher education. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching (1980) saw presidential leadership as thecentral question 
facing higher education; and the Association of Governing Boards of 
Universities and College Commission determined that colleges 
and universities are in desperate need of leadership (Kerr, 1984). 
Principal works by researchers of the community college (Hsher, 
1984; Fisher, Tack, and Wheeler, 1988; Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 
1989; and Vaughan, 1986) have reiterated this need for leadership. 

Because the emphasis of leadership and foUowership is on 
collective purpose and change, the factors that are stressed are those 
that unite and differentiate leaders and followers. Leaders may 
modify their leadership in recognition of followers' preferences (a 
teacher in the classroom may find that a single teaching style is 
linuting), or in order to anticipate followers' responses (the flow of 
lectiu-e-discussion might change direction often and quickly); or to 
harmonize the actions of both the leader and follower with common 
motives, values, and goals (the classroom climate should be 
conducive to this harmony). Najam Saeed (Somerset Community 
College, Somerset, Kentucky) talks about communication as a vital 
due for common interests of the teacher and his or her students: 

J try to remain mare always of the tendency to impose or force 
my students to Uve with 'my' standards. Rather I seek the 
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students' teueU avd responses an indicator oftheproper leuel 
frotrwhicktoproce&i. Thereisasenseof^mmumaOismwiuch 
is eifer-present in Uteclassroom between tneand my students: we 
ffisped our ccmmon ri^ts to teitch and 1mm, we examine 
d^ctdtieSfOnd we design a mlution when necessary to overcome 
barriers. 

Leadership of this type occurs in the day-to-day pursuit of collective 
goals through the mutual tapping of leaders' and followers' 
motivational bases and in the achievement of needed change. We 
are assuming that the teaching and leading cycle is continuous and 
situational, and that exemplary tochers reach out to their students 
to profit from mutually shared goals. Teaching is what excellence is 
all about 

Bonnie Giraldi (Cecil Conununity College. North East, 
Maryland) talked about a first-semester student who wrote the 
following on an evaluation of hen "Mrs. Giraldi thinks I can do 
better work than I really can. I do it so she doesn't know that I'm not 
as good as she thinks I am." Several semesters later, the same student 
wrote, "I have excellent skUIs and know that I am well trained for the 
workforce. I can't wait to prove myself." Giraldi continues: "By 
believing in my students, they come to believe in themselves. What 
better role can I have?" 
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(T rom its inception, the commimity college has been known for 
J its commitment to and fiuidamental belief in teaching. Tvvo- 

•"^ year colleges point with pride to their reputations as "teaching 
institutions/' Although there are limits data to support the fact that 
dedicated and resourceful teachers, instructor, and prof^sors of 
the conummity college have much training in "how" to teach, good 
teaching is part and parcel of their attachment to the culture of the 
community college. Excellent teaching is probably more related to 
motivation and experience than to formal preparation in the teaching 
prof^ion. Obviously, some of the dedication of teachers to this 
proft^ion stems from the teachers' identity with the mission of the 
community college as a social institution dedicated to providing 
quality education on an egalitarian basis. Commimity colleges in 
the United States and their counterparts in Canada have offered 
continuing opportunities for higher education to a student population 
whose xnajor characteristic is diversity. The community colleges 
have a commitment to diversity; their educational goals are linked 
to the democratic principles of allowing open access regardless of 
background, status, or handicap. This ideal represents thecommunity 
college's greatest virtue, but it also carries with it great responsibilities 
and challenge. 

While the message of the community college has been 
egalitarian, the reality of higher education thinking has always 
leaned toward an elite- or merit-oriented selection of students. We 
preach and promote "open-door" admissions and "access" to higher 
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education for everyone, but we have learned by hard experience that 
our open door is in fact a revolving door for many, and that access 
to opportunity is often access to failure (Roueche, Baker^and Browndl, 
1971; Rouecheand Baker, 1976, 1983, 1984). Although our critics are 
severe in their exposure of our problems, the community colleges 
retain that determined and energetic spirit of North Americans who 
excelat solving problems. We have had many examples of successful 
experiences and programs that have brought thecommunity college 
closer and closer to its goals. We refuse to dilute our dream of what 
the community coUege ''ought to be," and in tiiat refusal our 
ambitions, insights, and visions drive us to achieve a better 
environment to meet our commitment to the goals of maximum 
human development for the people. 

There is a culture that has grown up around the 
conceptualization and operationalization of the community coUege. 
That cultural identity separates the community college from the 
senior college and suggests that although its purposes and mission 
grow out of a need to educate all of tiie people, ti\e community 
collegeas an institution represents a dynamism tiiat is best understood 
by its adaptability and flexibility to uncover and meet the needs of 
its participants. If modem institiitions, as the contemporary sages 
suggest, must thrive on chaos and paradox, it seems that the 
community colleges have a head start on many organizations. We 
have been existing on chaos and paradox for ahnost half a centiiry. 
From that chaos, however, have come new opportunities and new 
challenges to the educational practices of our society. To a great 
extent those opportunities and challenges have been the "vision" 
that drives our leaders. In the community coUege, that leadership 
has come from legislative leaders, founding fathers, presidents and 
CEOs, and essentially from the teachers who have the day-to-day 
contact, confrontation, and involvement with students. 

IDENTIFYING " RESEARCH ISSUES 

Identification and definition of competencies and behaviors 
associated with effective teaching are essential to the unique mission 
of the community college. No college can exist without shidents, 
and students would not be in college if they did not have some 
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perception of the benefit of education. Colleges are being called 
upon to prepare students for immediate employment and to develop 
students' coping skills for survival in an increasingly complex world 
(Cohen and Brawer, 1989; Roueche and Snow, 1977). A critical 
challenge for higher education focuses on understanding the 
importance of not only wha* to teach but how to teach. As t^cherS/ 
we must do more than examine content and curriculum^ and we 
must do more than study student scores and placement potential. 
When we say we must make appropriate choices about how to teach, 
we must remember the community college ethos and culture; we 
must find revitalization and renewal in our focus on our students, in 
our ability to motivate them, and in our ability to ''draw from" our 
students their own dedication and love for learning. The fuhire 
demands this from us. And so say the researchers: 

• If students of community colleges are often un- 
motivated (Roueche and Snow, 1977), then we 
need to examine how tliose who do motivate their 
students aaomplish this critical goal (Roueche and 
Baker, 1987). 

• If community college students are "nontraditional" 
students, we need to examine those programs which 
make them as suazessful as the traditional students in 
higher education (Cross, 1978). 

- • If the community college is focused on "empowering 
students'" and ensuring the adult learner the "right 
to learn," then access must be deliverable {Building 
CmmunitiesA 988). 

A major aspect of what takes place to distinguish between 
access and succe^, and access and failure, is the collective and 
individual efforts of community college faculty. To say that the 
teaching and learning dimension of community colleges is under- 
researched is to say that the universe in which we live is under- 
researched. This study represents one step in a journey toward a 
goal for major research efforts as a part of the agenda for community 
college research into the 1990s and beyond. 
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QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVH RESEARCH 
MEIHODOLOGIES: AN INTEGRATED APPROACH 

Our research— while descriptive, predictive, and 
improvement-oriented—is primarily exploratory in nature; it is an 
effort to raise questions about the roles of teaching and learning that 
have not been previously asked, much less been answered, in the 
environment of the open-door college. These questions, as they 
relate to teaching and learning in the community college, do not, 
therefore, fit into well-recognized theories or constructs. Moreover, 
we have noted in our attempt to relate theoretical emphases to our 
study that the prevailing view of methodological research is one of 
the "shifting" paradigm. If one examines, Tor example, the body of 
organizational theory research, one finds that the rational, logical 
positivism model of the 1930s and 1940s has been replaced in the 
1980s by a nonrattonal model. While organizational theory has 
evolved, educational theory has not: one research principle, or 
model or paradigm in education, shared by and uniting all research, 
does not exist. Menges and Mathis (1988) speak to the problems 
encountered when attempting to discover unified research in higher 
education: 



Research in higher education seems fragmentary; the 
literature is often unwieldy; it needs middle-range 
theoretical constructs to unify themes emerging from the 
individual pieces. Many of these research reports, 
summariesof studies,commentaries,and personal opinions 
seem to be independent of scholarship in other areas. The 
study of higher education has not yet diversified 
organizationally in ways characteristic of more mature 
fields of study. More investigation is needed to find the 
best balance between effectiveneas and efficiency in 
maintaining and improving quality in educational 
programs (p. 361). 

Moreover, Menges and Mathis refer to the various resources 
and methods available to the educational researcher. 

Methods appropriate for investigating these issues 
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(teaching and learning, assumptions faculty make about 
processes of teaching and learning) are not the methods 
typically used by lal»ratory investigators. Methods must 
fit the natural environment of a(ademic workplaces and 
study places. Research procedures must be sufficiently 
flexible to accommodate frames of reference possibly quite 
different from those initially held by researchere. Data 
should be collected from dialogue. Knee inquiry is itself an 
interactive teaching-learning encounter. Discussion of 
results from such research may well be more elaborative 
than reductive, and conclusions are likely to be more 
suggestive than defiiutive (p. 366). 

We are proposing, therefore, that as educational researchers 
we are in the midst of a conceptual shift in research methodology, 
and that current research and researchers point to a view of the 
research that is integrative. This shift in research is noted by many 
and, in particular, by the U.S. Department of Education, which has 
annoimced a set of new r^arch priorities for the nation's 19 
educational research centers. Our own exploratory construct 
employed in this research uses both qualitative and quantitative 
forms of i^search. We see the benefits of using naturalistic or 
qualitative inquiry as an observational, interpretative methodology 
to describe the award-winning instructors who participated in this 
study; and we can also see the benefits of employing some 
quantitative, pioc^/ product-oriented research to provide content 
analysis of the large numbers of cases we studied. In the final 
analysis, however, what we have done is to quantify qualitative 
data. We did this by triangulating our research. A description of our 
research methodology follows. 

QUALITATIVE RESEARCH 

Employing qualitative methods in the research on teaching 
has been aroimd for only a short period; usually this approach is 
thought of as participant observational research, and it is probably 
best known in the ethnographic studies of anthropologists who 
were interested in examinations of the ethnoi, or "others" (Wittrock, 
1986). Interpretative research and its guiding theory developed out 
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of interest in the lives and perspectives of people in society who had 
no previous voice. Pestalozzi is one of these heroes of research on 
teaching, whose innovations in pedagogy were directly related to a 
shift in theintelligentsia'sviewofthe^other." In this case^Pestalozzi, 
in his concern for social reform, infused interest in and attention to 
the educability of the poor, or those children who were previously 
considered unteachable. Pestalozzi's achievement was 
monumental—he found that children could learn regardless of thfeir 
social status or class; and ''Gertrude," as the \Ase influencer, offered 
an intergenerational model for the exemplary classroom teacher 
(Wittrock, 1986). 

But it was only after World War H that American researchers 
began to turn their attention to issues of education as they could be 
observed in practice (Erickson, 1986). Practitionere at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, were influenced by the work of 
anthropologist Mar^ret Mead and began to compile ethnographic 
research on m^^cal students. Later, the Council of Anthropology 
and Eduction evolved out of the interest in research methods 
applied to the teaching framework. Another organizattor the 
National Institute of Education (NIE), concentrated on the 
ethnographic study of education (Erickson, 1986). The research of 
the NIE is oriented to the common needs i nd demands that grow out 
of the public school tradition; it continue to be a higher education 
research arm that focuses attenHon on observaHonal studies. The 
NIE report. Involvement in Lmming (1984), confronts the issues of 
excellence in higher education and sees the importance of student- 
teacher dynamics. 

Clazden (1986), who wrote of the historical consequence of 
the NIE, points out that the contemporary research methods on 
teaching are divided between the process-product tradition (the 
rational meth xi) and the descriptive tradition (the qualitative 
method). Codmg responses to behaviors may provide an example 
of thedifferencesin the approaches. In the process-product tradition, 
the independent variables to which learning outcomes are related 
include frequend^ of categories such as the concept of "classroom 
talk,'' in which coding methods measure the number of times that 
teachers give student, praise (Flanders, 1970). We learn from these 
studies a precise quantifiable concept that links t^hing to learning. 
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In the descripdve system, coding systems are not relevant until it 
becomes clear, in the course of the research, which categories of 
behavior are meaningful to the participants themselves. These 
"interpretative methods," using participant observations, are most 
appropriate when one needs to know the specific structure of 
occurrences, the meaning-perspectives of particular actors in 
particular settings,, the location of naturally occurring points of 
contrast that are observable, and the identification of specific causal 
links (Erickson, 1986). Qualitative studies can answer the following 
qu^tions: 

• Given a specific social setting of the community coll^, 
what is happening? 

• What do the actions of the groups (administratois, 
teachers, and students) involved mean to themselves^ 

• How do occurrences rdate to social institutions (higher 
education) and learned cultural experiences (conduct, 
climate, reciprociiy)? 

• How does the specific setting (classroom experience, 
the teacher-student relationship) relate to otlter internal 
and external settings? 

There are patterns in oiu- actions as we perform them; we can 
specify them and find commonaliti^ in them. From these patterns 
we may employ, observe, examine, and relate the behaviors of the 
group to the individual and local instance. The interpretative point 
of view leads to research questions of a fundamentally different sort 
from those posed by standard research: we are less inter^ted in 
asking what teacher beha viore are positively correlated with student 
gains on test S( iteB than in how the effective teacher enhances 
motivation and builds interpersonal relationships (the "how" 
questions integrate task-oriented skills and human skills). 

In a purely naturalistic (qualitative) inquiry, direct 
observational fieldv;ork is the most common research technique; in 
some cases, howtjver, substitutions for direct observation, including 
the use of archival and historical documents or content analysis of 
oiganizational documents or communications have been successfully 
employed. Walberg (1986) reports that some qualitative researchers 
have successfully attempted generalization in their collection and 
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analyses of multiple cases or multiple studies of individual cases. 
The strength of their work may be combined with quantitative 

findings. LightandPiUemer(1982) illustrate thecombinedapproach 
and suggest quantifying qualitative information, presenting 
quantitative studio in narrative fashion, and tallying statistical and 
descriptive evidence. PoUt and Hungler (1987) also point out 
qualitative approaches that seek quantification. They believe to do 
so is to develop a system that is consistent with the aims of research 
and is faithful to Uie message conveyed in the qualitative materials. 
When theresearcherconverts thenarrative information toa numerical 
system and subjects the data to quantitative analysis through 
statistical procedures, the system is known as content analysis. This 
analysis involves coding, counting, and rating of the stirengths of the 
concepts under scrutiny. It is often useful, moreover, to quantify 
quaHtative data as a means to deal with the volume of research data 
that is produced in such studies. This was an appropriate path for 
our research, which had thousands of participants and a milUon 
pieces of data. 

We believe that an understanding of human behaviors, 
problems, and characteristics is best advanced by the judicious use 
of both qualitative and quantitative data. Goodwin and Goodwin 
(1984) contend that adherence to one form of research does not 
preclude the use of another; adherence to one paradigm does not 
preclude ti^e use of methodologies from the other. They recommend 
that, in some cases, both types of methods should be Included in the 
same study. Jick (1979) would agree; his conhioution to using both 
qualitative and quantitative research sources for stiidies is called the 
triangulation methodology. He argues that qualitative end 
quantitative studies should be viewed as complementary rather 
than as rivals. Triangulation is defined as the combiiwtion of 
n^thodclogies in the study of the same phenomenon; the metaphor 
of triangulation is from navigation and military strategy that use 
multiple reference points to locate an object's exact position (Denzin, 
1978; Smith, J.K., 1983). Since multiple viewpoints allow for greater 
accuracy, organizational researchers can improve the accuracy of 
their judgments by coUecting different kinds of data bearing on the 
same phenomenon. 

Thus, the effectiveness of the teacher-leader can be studied 
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by interviewing teachers, observing their behavior, and evaluating 
their performance records; or the views of effectiveness of the 
teacher-leader by the participant, by their students, and by their 
adnunistrator nught be compared and analyzed for validation to 
ensure the particularity of the described competency. Triangulation 
can test reliability and offer convergent validation; but it also can 
capture a more complete, holistic, and contextual portrayal of the 
concepts studied. Thus, triangulation may be used not only to 
examine phenomenon from multiple perspectives, but also to enrich 
our understanding by allowing for new or deeper dimensions to 
emerge. Qualitative data and analysis function as the glue that 
cemenU the interpretation of multi-method results: qualitative data 
are used as the critical counterpoint to quantitative methods. The 
analysis benefits from the perceptions drawn from personal 
experiences and observations and is enriched because of it. Cronbach 
(1975) would say the convergent approach utilizes qualitative 
methods to illuminate behavior in contexts v/here situational factors 
play a prominent role. 

In our study we attempted to gain insights into teacher 
behavior by having them describe their actions. Students also 
provided descriptions and evaluations of their teachers, and we 
asked presidents to describe the behaviors of teachers that led to 
their selection as award-winning instructors. 

THE STUDY: TEACHING AS LEADING 

Our chief objective in this study was to view the teacher as 
influencer and motivator in the classroom. We wanted to discover, 
among award-winning instructors in community colleges in the 
United Stat^ and Canada, those competencies and behaviore that 
made them successful in motivating leamere to learn. Following the 
procedureand methodologies usedby Flanagan (1 954), Evans (1970), 
McQelland (1978), House and Mitchell (1974), Klemp (1977, 1979), 
Hersey and Blanchard (1978), Bums (1978), Peters and Waterman 
(1982), Kolb (1984), and Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1988, 1989), we 
developed an interpretative and convergent approach to investigate 
teaching as leading. 

We began by agreeing with the model developed by Peters 
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and Waterman (1982); they found that self-generated quality control 
in the marketplace was more effective in explaining corporate 
success than inspector-generated quality control. They pointed to 
wrong-headed analysis, overly complex analysis, and imprecise 
analysis of rational models as concepts that concentrated on costs 
and product development but seriously neglected quality and value. 
In their research they identified, studied, and learned from 
outstanding and successful institutions and leaders what was 
valuable about their institutions and themselves. The underlying 
premises of such research methodology are to identify the b»t, to 
study the best, and to learn from what the best do that make them 
successful We are aided in our understanding of the factors of 
superior performance in any role by identifyingandstudyingpersons 
who perform best in that role. The researcher, then, may choose to 
study the elements of superior performance not by asking; what the 
actor thinks is important, but by studying what excellent people 
actually do when they are engaged in the performance of their jobs. 

KIemp(1977) has alsoattempted to identify the characteristics 
that are tied to effective performance. His empirical approach, 
which is similar to that of Peters and Waterman, consists of three 
steps: identify individuals who are successful; find out what they do 
that makes them successful; and examine how and why they are 
doing what they do. Interestingly enough, one of themost consistent 
findings is that the amount of knowledge one acquires of a content 
area is genewlly uiwelated to superior performance in an occupation 
and is often imrelated even to marginally acceptable performance. 
Klemp found three factors of success critical to effective 
performance— cognitive, interpersonal, and motivational Cognitive 
skills, or information-processing and conceptualization skills, allow 
syntheses of information from previous analysis and inductive 
thought. Teachers whousecognitiveskills see thematicconsistendes 
in diverse information, have the ability to understand many sides of 
controversy and have the ability to learn from experience. 
Interpersonal skill:, are sometimes referred to as commimication 
skiUsbutindude theteacher's use of empathy, listening, and positive 
regard for others. Rnally, the important skill of motivation rounds 
out the final factor of success and efficacy; this factor exists at two 
levels— influencing self and influencing others. Wx^t is critical 
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about tiiese skills is that they can be taught, and what is relevant for 
us about these ideas is that they are transferable to our own view of 
the teacher as leader. Although we assume the cognitive skills of 
teachers and infer that their degrees and their teaching awards pay 
homage to those skillS/ we are mostly interested in identifying, 
studying, and learning about their interpersonal and motivational 
skills. We believe that once we know how and why they are such 
successful perl tmers, we vdll be able to demystify the great tocher 
as an innate function and to bring illumination to the idea that being 
a great teacher involves a set of behaviors that can be learned. In 
order to imlock the key to the successful performers we must 
understand the concept of competencies. 

TEACHING COMPETENCIES 

Competence is seen as a cause of effective performance, not 
a synonym for it. We can say that the competence of a person may 
be judged by his or her performance (Klemp, 1979). Confusion 
between competencies and measurements of la\owIedge, skills, and 
personality traits (test scores, college gwdes, career competencies 
scores) often results in the invaUd conclusion that competencies and 
measurements are similar. That is not so. McClelland (1972) found 
that once a person enters a given occupation, none of the measures 
that have a high correlation with competencies can quantifiably, 
reliably predict that person's performance on the job. Thus, his 
message is that if competencies are to be measured, then definitions 
and operational intent must be assigned to those competencies. 
Thus, a competency can be defined as a generic knowledge, skill, 
trait, self-image, or motive of a person that is causally related to 
effective behavior referenced to external performance (Klemp, 1979, 
p. 42), In Rgurc 3,1, we demonstrate Klemp's idea: 
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Figure 3.1: Competencies and Perfotu^ancc 
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Although a competency may be inferred from behavior, the 
two are not equivalent. Competencies should be thought of as the 
processes that allow results or outcomes to occur. The causal link 
between competencies and effective performance means, therefore, 
that the development of a competency should lead to increased 
effectiveness. Also, competencies are only as useful as the 
performance criteria to which they lead: if the teacher's primary goal 
for her student is success in class, the competencies that should be 
emphasized are those linked to that criteria; and on the other hand, 
if a teacher's goal is to make a change in his students' lives, then we 
must search for external criteria that transcend aspects of classroom 
performance. 

Job function analyses identify job requirements that are 
sometimes labelled as the criteria for those skills or characteristics 
that "cause" job performance. This approach can l>enefit the 
r^earcher in the search for relevant competencies, but it focuses on 
the job function as the determinant of competency rather than on the 
person who performs the job well. If we consider the job of the 
classroom teacher, we might note such tasks as class preparation and 
course development, attendance, testing, and grading. The 
competencies that relate to these tasks include knowledge of subject 
matter, skills in writing and recordkeeping, and a proven college 
degree in subject matter. Yet when we asked students what makes 
a difference between one teacher and another, students used the 
following words to describe their best teachers: concerned, caring, 
student-oriented, bright, energetic, influencing, and enthusiastic. 
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The competencies that uiKierHe the observable aspects of performance 
are different and more complex than those that relate to the functions 
of a job. But these competencies are usually tied to brcMider work and 
life outcomes, and to some extent the actual identification of 
competencies is an inferential process. Thus, a research design must 
be developed to aid in our understanding (and testing) of 
competencies related to effective teaching. 

Exemplary Teach^^rs* The competencies of the exemplary 
classroom teadiers may provide us with functional clustering of 
individual competenci^ that tend to occur in situations whtre 
effective performance is demonstrated. Identifiabl<*? behaviore of 
exemplary community college teachere, distinguished from "average 
teachei^/ which have been reported by various researchers (Easton, 
1984; Guskey and Easton, 1983; Hirst and Bailey, 1983; Roueche and 
Baker, 1987; Schneider, Klemp, and Kastendiek, 1981) are 
summarized here: 

• Exemplary teachers see themselves as facilitators of a 
student's own active laming rather than as experts 
transmitting information; in a word, they are student- 
C€3ntered- 

• Exemplary teachers look for and commend their stu- 
dents for enhanced self-esteem^ realization of new 
possibilities^ and signs of having gained new per- 
spectives; they see value in learning. 

• Exemplary teachers understand that adult learners are 
unique and that experiential learning is a part of adult 
learning theory, 

• Exemplary teachers underetand students' needs, con- 
cerns, aitd interests and integrate them in their teach- 
ing; they assume a directive and influential role in fa- 
cilitating learning, 

• Exemplary teachers create situations through a variety 
of strategies to keep students actively involved in the 
laming process. 

• Exemplary teachers are actively involved as leaders in 
theclassroomthroughmotivationaljnterpersonal^and 
cognitive skills. 
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Exemplary teachers have deftnabJe characteristics that are 
demonstrated as a combination of behaviors and attitudes. They 
have a high commitment to teaching and learning and receive 
energy and satisfection from student success. They view their role 
as one of leadership vdth the end goal being students' vvillingness to 
takeresponsibiUty for their own learning (Valek, 1988). Contingency 
theory, or situational leadership, views leadership in terms of the 
varying degrees of interaction among group members and the 
effects of their motivation, satisfaction, and exj^ctations; leadership 
is seen as the effort of one group member to change the motivation 
or behavior of the other members. A member becomes a leader 
when others percd ve him or her as having the ability to reinforce the 
behavior of others and when the motivational functions of the leader 
are to increase thenumberandkindsofrewaidsavailableto followers 
(Bass, 1985; Evans, 1970; Hersey and Blanchard, 1982; House, 1971; 
House and Mitchell, 1974). 

Theory Review. Path-goal theory (see Chapter 2) predicts 
effectiveness based on leaders' influenceon subordinates' motivation, 
ability to perform effectively, and satisfaction. This theory is central 
to our study of teacher as leader. This theory allowrs parallels to be 
dravm between the behaviors (competencies) of effective leaders 
and effective teachers. The effective tether as leader motivates and 
influences students to value outcomes for which the teacher can 
provide pathways to attainment. By examining how the leader in 
the classroom influences students' perceptions of work goals, 

personal goaIs,and paths to goalattairunent,wecanbetterunderstand 
> .le practices of exemplary teachers. 

A leader's success is dependent on matching leadership style 

to a particular situation. Leadership situations must be dependent, 

therefore, on the nature of the group being led and the nature of the 

job itself. We have found that it is necessary to look at different 

situations to realize what is required from the l^der-fbUower 

relationship. Moreover, we realize that most leadership situations 

call for some kind of blend between task-oriented leadership and 

people-ori«\tedleadership. Hersey (1984)and Hersey and Blanchard 

(1982), in the life cycle theory of leadership, teU us that the one most 

important fector in determining leadership effectiveness is the point 

of maturity that followers have achieved in their lives; thus, teachers' 

effectiveness as leaders are dependent on a blend of different degrees 
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of task leaderehip and people leaderehip based on students' maturity. 

We now recogniM that both the work of leaders and their 
style of leading vary with the situation. We also are aware of the 
totality of organizational alignment, which maintains a balance 
between internal resources and external environment. Organizations 
must adapt to changing demands to survive, and they must 
understand the development and shaping of theirculture. Leadership 
is necessary to both maintain that balance and to meet the demands 
of imparting culture. Leadership has a moral obligation to followers — 
beyond the give-and-take of the immediate transaction — and 
demands that the leader and the follower go beyond the narrow 
limits of imparting facts, measuring production, and balancing 
finances; they must be willing to transform their experiences, to 
envision and dream the goals to be realized. Transformational 
leaders (Bass, 1985; Bennis and Nanus, 1985; Bums, 1978) are those 
who have the vision and rationality to focus on the whole, to share 
a sense of meaning, to stimulate and arouse, and to racilitate belief 
and trust in a shared vision G^oueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). The 
inte'^tion of the leader who goes beyond the ordinary has been 
incoiporated into our r^earch methodologies. 

The teacher as leader, as an element of our study, does not 
negate the role of the teacher-student-leading-leaming construct. 
Most observer would agree that a crucial part of teaching has to do 
with learning. We have previously noted the relationship between 
teaching and learning. Moreover, the community college setting 
and mission of open access for all people are vital links to the 
teaching and learning milieu. Many community college students 
are unique to the higher education environment; we have learned 
that we cannot employ the same teaching and learning relationships 
that we find in high school or in the university. We believe thai a key 
a&pect of adult learning is the experiential approach. Kolb (1984)— 
drawing on the learning theories of Dewey, Piaget, and Erikson and 
the psychological theories of Lewin, Rogers, and Jung — saw 
experience as the source of learning and development. He maintains 
that learning is a social process based on cultivated experiences in 
which separate learning styles can be distinguished based on 
personality type, educational specialization, professional career, 
current job, and adaptivecompetencies. "Learning from experience," 
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Kolb maintains, "is the t^is for hirnian development" (p- xi). This 
developmental perspective forms the basis for applications of 
experiential learning in educatioital settings for the adult learner* 
The structure of the learning theory provides a basis for application 
to the teaching as leading concept. 

RESEARCH STAGES 

The teaching as leading research project involved a series of 
inquiries and actions designed and implemented to support and 
demonstrate the general questions that we wanted to answer in our 
study: 

• What are the relationships between teaching and learn- 
ing? 

• How can we define and understand the importance of 
changing our emphas^ in teaching from what to teach 
to how to teach learners? 

• What do exemplary teachei^ do in the classroom that 
motivates learners to learn? 

• What are the behaviors, competencies, and strengths of 
exceptional teachers in rdation^p to the influencing 
process developed by path-goal, life cycle, and expe- 
riential learning theories? 

• How do students and administratoi^ give support and 
evaluate the |ob their teachers are doing? 

• To what extent do teachers vary in levels of leadership 
competencies (developed through analyses of path- 
goal theory— teacher leadership qualities question- 
naire)? 

• To what extent can we analyze and report teaching 
styles by application of the Teaching as Leading In- 
ventory? 

The intent of this research was to examine the complex phenomenon 
of teaching, focusing specifically on the influencing process as 
practiced by effective teachers in the commtmity college setting. The 
steps in the teaching as leading research project were: 
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• to measure and integrate research and theories of teach- 
ing, learning, and leadership 

• to identify community college teachers who had been 
acknowledged by their own institutions (administra- 
tions and students) as ^award-winning instructors;" in 
other words, to identify, study, and learn from the best 

• to gather demographic data onexceptional community 
college teachers, including biographical information, 
background and work experien<^data,and institutional 
information 

• to anal)^ the unique (not the average) skills, behaviors, 
and characteristics (competencies) of these effective 
faculty n^mb'^rs 

• to interpret and analyze instructors' self-reported data 
and critical incident explanations of successful and 
unsucc^sful experiences and teaching philosophies 

• to interpret and analyze collegeadministrators' attitudes 
and explanations of teaching as they recommended 
the exemplary teacheis of their institutions 

• to analyze and examine student responses to faculty in 
the areas of leadership, factors of success, and critical 
incidents 

• to develop a model that captures in precise behavioral 
indicators the skills, abilities, and characteristics that 
were common to these teachers 

• to categorize the skills, abilities, and characteristics of 
excellent teachers into four (situational) teaching styles: 
Supporter, Theorist, Achiever, and Influencer. 

The research structure is depicted inFigure3.2. In this figure, 
the data sources, the research documents, and the participants are 
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Figure 3.2: Research Stntchire 
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IDENTIFYING AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS 



Community colleges throughout the United States and 
Canada participated in this study. Letters of inquiry and nomination 
went to all the college consortia included in the NaHonal Institute for 
Staff and Organizational Development (NISOD), which numbers 
more than 500 members, and to the colleges of the 256 CEOs who 
participated in a previous study on transformational leadership in 
the American community college. (Many of the colleges whose 
presidents or CEOs were part of the Shared Vision study also belonged 
to NISOD.) Nominations were sought from about 600 community 
colleges. 

CEOs were asked to submit the names of faculty who had 
received formal recognition or awards for teaching excellence 
(national, regional, state, or local awards) during a three-yea^ period 
prior to the request. The CEOs were also asked to v^te a nomination 
letter for those faculty; information was solicited in this nomination 
format— spotlighted in the Roueche and Baker (1987) study, Accm 
and Excellence — ^which developed a "teaching for success" structure 
based on Klemp's three factors of success; motivation, interpersonal 
skills, and intellectual skills. Those concepts and theii' explanation 
are repeated in Figure 3.3: 
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Figure 3.3: Teaching for Success 
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The CEOs' letters of recommendation/ q.v.. President 
Evaluation Instrument (Appendix l), were analyzai according to 
several dimensions of leadership: transformational leadership, 
teaching for success, selection proceai, teaching field, and path-goal 
theory. We ho{^ to raise very basic questions about institutional 
support when we examined the recommendations of the college 
CEOs: to what extent does college leadership — the CEOs — support 
teaching and teaching activities? To what extent does college 
leadership observe those behavioral competencies that exemplary 
teachers reviKil? We received recommendations from 251 college 
presidents or CEOs who nominated 869 instructors. Unfortunately, 
we also received many letters from CEC^ or other officials who said 
that they had not recognized effective teachers in the past or did not 
have teachere who met the award criteria. 

After we received the nominations of teachers from the 
North American and Canadian colleges, we wrote to the nominees 
to solicit their participation in the study. Their awards and honors 
as exceptional teachers were the basis of their inclusion in the study. 
We did not impose other criteria for their selection to the study. The 
nominee immediately became the instructore whom we intended 
to celebrate; they became our award-winning instructors. Later, 
when we began to analyze our data, we discovered that many of the 
award-winning instructors did not meet the test of at least three 
student evaluations. Thus, while 869 teachers are recognized in the 
dedication, we found that in order to analyze data, certain rigorous 
standards had to be maintained for data collection: each nominee 
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had to have his or her CEO's letter of recommendation, his or her 
own questionnaire for all the items, and at least three student 
r^pcns^ reporting faculty evaluations. Because of this process, the 
original number of awardees was reduced to 635; and eventually, 
because of reports that contained data errors, the final statistical 
analysis was conducted on 435 teachers. The college, the CEO who 
was the incumbent at the time, and the award- winning faculty are 
listed in the D«iication of this book. 

The award-winning instructors were sent a four-page 
qu^tionnaire (Appendix 2); we asked ^sential questions concerning 
biographical information, work experience information, institutional 
information, teaching information, and time-use information. The 
critical incident technique (CIT), developed by Flanagan (1954), 
provide the researcher with an effective and well-tested method for 
analyzing the bdia vior of leaders. It is an empirically based method 
for determining needed abiliti^ for a particular task in order to 
^tabUsh standards or to make inference. Elements of incidents 
(observable human activity sufficiently complete as to permit 
inferences and predictions about the {^rson performing) and the 
incident's critical quality (occurring in a situation where the purpose 
or intent of the act seems fairly clear to the observer, and where its 
consequence are sufficiently definite to leave any douot of its 
effects) are categorized by relationships, and frequencies of categories 
indicate those most often observed in comparable situations 
(Flanagan, 1954, p. 327). The CIT limits its reporting to those 
behaviors that make a significant contribution to the study; the 
technique is competency-l^ed, focusing on actions, behaviors, and 
accomplishments in Job-related activities and characteristics and 
qualities associated with effective performance of activities. 

Flanders found that the t«:hnique was extremely useful in 
determining whether individuals possessed essential competencies 
for solving problems and whether they could apply the range of 
skills needed to accomplish tasks (1982, p. 12). A variation of theCIT 
is the Behavioral Events Interview Technique (BEIT) of McQelland 
(1982). This technique asks respondents to talk about high and low 
points in their job experience; the goal of the interview is to identify 
the competencies to do various jobs well. Similar patterns of 
identifying recurrent themes and tracking (usin -< empirical coding 
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technique) are used in the BEIT. Klemp reports that by performing 
a content analysis (from coding the BEIT), a profile of competenci^ 
involved in effective job performance may be identified (1980). 
These two interviewing techjniqu^ have been used effectively in the 
field of educational research by Klemp, Huff, and Gentile (1980); 
Schneider,Klemp,and Kastendiek (1981 ); Huff, Lake, andSchaalman 
(1982); and Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989). We adapted the use of 
these methodologi^ in order to formulate the questions we asked 
the a wani- winning instructors; faculty were asked to respond to the 
following questions : 

(1 ) Describe an incident or situation in your teaching expe- 
rience in which you felt highly successful in motivating 
students to learn. What was the situation? What hap- 
pened? What did you do? What was the student re- 
sponse? What was the overall outcome? What did you 
learn from the experience? 

(2) Describe an incident or situation in your teaching expe- 
rience in which you felt you were imsuccessful in moti- 
vating your students to learn. Describe that situation. 
What happened? What did you dot What was the stu- 
dent response? What was the overall outcome? What 
did you learn from the experience? 

(3) As fully asyou care to,explain your personal philosophy 
of the role of the teacher in enabling student learning. 

We concluded the faculty portion of the questionnaire by 
asking the instructors to write a list of adjectives or words they 
would use to descrii^ excellent teachers. Included with the teacher's 
questionnaire was a Student Evaluation Questionnaire (Appendix 
3). We asked that a student facilitator be named and that the 
instrument be distributed in the manner of an evaluation: the 
instructor was asked to leave the room, and the students completed 
the form anon5Tnously. The students r^ponded to questions based 
on the path-goal model and checked words (adjectives) that "best" 
described their instructor, along the lines of the Klemp (1980) and 
Kolb (1984) formats. Then the students were asked to describe a 
situation in which their instructor was successful in motivating them 
to learn; this description was designed to mirror the instructor's 
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description of a situation In which he/she motivated students. 
Finally, we asked for biographical data from students including 
gender, ethnicity, number of semesters in college, and reasons for 
taking the couree. 

Later, in May 1989, at the Eleventh Annual NISOD 
Conference, we asked the award-winning instructors to complete 
the Teaching as Leading Inventory (TALD. This was the final 
element of our extensive data collection. Abnost 400 of the original 
869 instructor were able to complete the TALI, developed by Baker 
(1989) along the lines of Kolb's Learning Styles Inventory. A 
compact form of the TALI is included in Chapter 6, so that readers 
might identify their own teaching style. 

SUMMARY 

In their discussion of the existing research efforte in higher 
education, Menges and Mathis note that "literature on teaching, 
learning, curriculum, and faculty development leavra an indelible 
impression of enormous diversity, even of fragmentation." They 
believe, as do we, that each element of higher education— teaching, 
learning, the curriculum, and the faculty— must be seen as 
"interacting elements in the broader universe of higher education" 
(1988, p.361). Our research goals reflect this attitude, and our aim 
has been to present an integrated approach to the concepts of 
teaching and learning in community colleges. In the following 
chapters, we present the data analysis of our findings. 



Chapter 4 



Profiling Characteristics of Award-Winning 

Instructors 



Award-Winning Instructore* Biographical Data 
Age, Gender^ and Ethnicity 
Educational Backgrotuid 
Degrees 
Teaching Fields 
Disciplines 
Institutional Information 
Attrition and Retention 
Attendance, Assessment, Advisement, Placement, 
and Faculty Development 
Time Use Information 
Student Qiaracteristics 
Gender, Age, and Ethnicity 
Course Information 
Conclusion 



Arouse in ths other person 
an eager want; then satisfy it. 



Bums, 1978 



he role of the community college instructor is not one in 
which traditional practices have had much meaning, primarily 
because of the nature of the changes community colleges 
introduced into higher education. The "people's colleges" promised 
students that opportunities would be available in higher education 
for all the people. The educational system that the community 
college introduced was one in which the principle of democracy was 
applied — the adult population was "enfranchised" to learn. The 
new commimity college student had requirements unique to the 
traditional higher education mOieu; theinstructoreofthecommunity 
colleges were call^i upon to provide a vangtiaixi that would explore 
and test new procedures and alternative to meet students' special 
needs, while at the same time guiding them to the traditional goals 
of higher education. In order to do this, to pav»,' new pathways for 
higher education for the people, we maintain that community 
college instructors have played a special role that should be celebrated 
and reported. We have defined their role as one of leadership. 

The ability of the teacher to raise students' motivation levels 
toward greater responsiveness to learning was a principle that 
guided this study of exceptional college teachers. Our goal was to 
examine the behaviors of awaid- winning instructors as they reported, 
discussed, and explained their experiences as motivators and 
influencere. We identified competencies that characterize exemplary 
job performance. But we were also curious about who these 
excellent performed were, their backgrounds and biographies, their 
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working environment, their use of time— ami who their students 
were. We sent questionnaires to the 869 award- winning instructors 
who were nominated for our study^ and we asked the ii -,tructors to 
allow their students to evaluate them. Those data are presented 
here. 

AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS' BIOGRAPHICAL 
DATA 

The faculty profile of the participants revealed that time and 
experience were critical to our outstanding faculty; not only was the 
average faculty member 47 years old, but faculty on average had at 
least 16 y^rs of college teaching experience and another four years' 
experience teaching in other instihitions, for an average total of 20 
years' teaching experience. In an earlier study of exemplary 
community coUege teachers (Valek, 1988), similar characteristics 
were revealed; she reported anaverageage of 46, 1 2 years' community 
college teaching experience,and 10 years of other teaching experience. 
Cohen and Brawer (1987) found that the average age of community 
college faculty increased from 42.4 years to 45.7 years between 1975 
and 1983, and their average teaching expetience went from 6.8 years 
to 1 1 .2 years. We may surmise, therefore, that although there existed 
a cohort of t^ching faculty who remained about the same age, there 
were fewer incoming, young teachers entering this teaching field 
during those years—in other words, faculty just got older. The 
biographical data representing age of the award-winiting faculty are 
not significantly different from the ages of faculty in other studies; 
however, the number of years of teaching experience differs 
considerably among the award-winning instructors. We foimd a 
direct correlation between number of years of teaching and exemplary 
teaching practices: the greater the number of years of teaching, the 
more likely the faculty member would be perceived as excellent and 
the greater the number of awards that likely had been won. 

Age, Gender, and Ethnicity. Although the youngest award- 
winning faculty member was 29 and the oldest faculty member 
participating in the study was 74, the majority (85 percent) were 
between the ages of 38 and 59. Cohen and Brawer (1 987) also report 
teachers' ages and teaching experience. Their data is interesting in 
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that they compare data from 1975 to that gathered in 1983. In 1977, 
Cohen and Brawer found that one-third of the faculty whom they 
studied (humanities faculty in the California community colleges) 
were between the ages of 25 and 35; by 1983 this proportion decreased 
from 33 to 1 5 percent. The age range between 36 and 50 remained the 
same, 43 and 44 percent but the 51 to over-60 category increased 
from 24 to 32 percent. Cohen aiui Brawer reported that 20 percent 
of the liberal arts faculty at the Los Angeles Community College 
District were 61 and older. Given that faculty are becoming older, 
Cohen and Brawer also noted that the number of years in teaching 
is on the increase. In 1975, 86 percent of the faculty they studied had 
taught between one and 10 yeare; by 1983, that number fell to 46 
percent, as the number of teaching year« between 11 and 20 yea' 
increased from 1 5 to 48 percent. The number of faculty leaching over 
20 years increased from 2 to 6 percent. These data are revealing: 
those faculty whom Cohen and Brawer singled out in the Los 
Angela Community College EHstrict are likely retired today; and if 
faculty maintain present trends, a cohort of a^g faculty is likely to 
b«!ome a predictor of future faculty shortages. We vdU addrws the 
issue of faculty age and imj>ending faculty shortages in Chapter 13. 

Firty-four percent of the award-winning iiwtructors were 
male, and 46 percent were female. Cohen and Brawer (1987) 
reported that two-thirds of the instructore they studied were male, 
and one-third were female. Most awarcl-winning instructors^ (88 
percent) were Anglo; ethnic groups represented only 12 percent of 
the total population. These groups included Asian (6 percent). Black 
(4 percent), and Hispanic (2 percent). Forall colleges and universities, 
however, 90 percent of the faculty are Anglo; 4 percent are Black, 4 
percent are Asian, less than 2 percent are Hispanic, and less than 1 
percent are American Indian (Equal Opportunities Conrntission 
Report, 1985); this figiure remained relatively stable between 1975 
and 1985. 

Although we found little variation among award-winning 
faculty members' ethnicity, we did determine that an age difference 
existed among the various groups. Hispanics, at age 42, were the 
youngest award winners. Blacks and women were also younger 
than the average age of the whole group — 45 and 46 years old 
respectively. But we also found that Hispanics had less teaching 
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experience than did the group as a whole; however, these differences 
were not statistically significant. Regardless of ethnicity, the award- 
winning Instructors had more experience teaching than did other 
conimunity college teachers (Cohen and Brawer, 1989; Valek, 1988). 
Interestingly, membere of ethnic minorities lad more doctorates 
than did Anglos, albeit they represented a smaller percentage of the 
total award-winning instructor population. Hispanics held the 
largest percentage of doctorate, foUowed by Asians, then Blacks, 
and finally Anglos. Table 4.1 demonstrates the relationships between 
ethnicity and other teaching factors. 



Table 4.1: Ethnicity and Teaching Factors 



Ethnidty 


Age 


College T^ching 


Other Teaching 


Doctorate 


Anglo 


47 


16 years 


4 years 


26.2% 


Asian 


47 


16 years 


4 years 


39.1% 


Hispanic 


42 


9 years 


4 years 


42.6% 


Black 


45 


15 years 


4 years 


30 % 


Gender 










Male 


47 


17 years 


4 years 


26.7% 


Female 


46 


15 years 




28.6% 



In only one situation — one in which the instructor reported 
rank (instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, professor, 
deparbnent head, division head) — did we see a significant difference 
in terms of teaching experience: division chairs reported both the 
longest experience teaching at the community coUeg.^ level — ^20 
years — and had the greatest number of years of experience in "other 
teaching years" — ^more than 10 years. Division chairs, who 
represented about one-eighth of the award-winning instructors, 
have teaching experience of well over 30 years. 

Finally, in all other analyses of data, including presidents' 
ratings of theii- faculty, students' ratings of their instructore, scales 
measuring motivation (McClelland, Maslow), leadership (Roueche, 
Baker, and Rose, 1989), and teaching-learning path-gc al attributes, 
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we did not find any differences based on the gender variable. And 
in only one case, the manner in which students' described and 
evaluated iheir faculty by rating them according to a list of 
n\otivational, cognitive, or interpersonal adjectives, did we find a 
difference based on the sex of the instructor. Students reported a 
significant difference in their perceptions and evaluations of female 
instructors compared to male instructors: female instructors were 
described withmoreattributes than theirmalecounterparts. Students 
ascribed greater weight to those attributes they used to describe 
their female instructors. 

Educational Background. We asked for and examined 
educational information about the award- winning instructors and 
their families. Faculty members' mothers had, on the average^ 11,7 
years of education; their fathers had 11.5 years of education. Thirty- 
one percent of their mothers were high school graduates, and 12 
percent werecollege graduates. Twenty-four percent of their fathers 
completed highschool,andanother7percentwerecollegegraduates. 
About 10 percent of the fathers had graduate degrees or college work 
beyond the undergraduate level; only 3 percent of the mothers had 
graduate degrees. In actual numbers, however, about one of every 
100 instructors' parents held graduate degrees. 

Degrees. The two tables below present educational 
background and earned degrees of the award-winning instructors. 
College majors are reported according to the fields most often 
represented; all the teaching fields of the award-winning instructors 
are presented in Table 4.4. The participants themselves provided the 
following characteristics about their education: 
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Table 4.2: Award*Winning Instructors' Degrees 



De^m Ma)Qn Percentages 

(Faculty Holding Degm) * 



AA Nursing, English^ Scioioes, Math 1 4.8 

BA/BS Biggish, Math, Business, Bidc^, History 98,3 

MA/MS En^U^Bdumtion, Math, Bu^ess.Hfetory, Biology 89.0 

Ph. D. En^ish, History, Education 27.8 



* An ftssuntptkin is mide that instntctc»:sholcUi\gM^crdegt^ also h^^ 



Award-winning faculty are well-educated; the vast majority 
have master's degree, and more than one-fourth hold Ph.D/s. 
Other studies also report degrees and preparation— Ottinger (1 987), 
Cohen and Brawer (1987), El-Khawas (1988)^ and American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges (1988). Although 
only Ottinger dtes data parallel to our ovwi, the differences between 
her data and ours reflect her inter^t in the high^t degree held by the 
community college instructor. In both the Cohen and Brawer (1987) 
and the AAQC (1988)reporteof faculty education, only thedoctorate 
is reported; furthermore, in the AACJC report, the doctorate is 
broken down by gender. Findings from these studies are provided 
in Table 43. 



Table 43: Fatuity Degrees in Other Studies 



Highest Degree Held by Commanity College Faculty - Other Studies 



Associate's Bachelor" s M aster's Ph .D, 

Ottinger,1987 5% 10% ©% 22% 

Cohen and Brawer, 1 987 Ph. D.s in Liberal Arts: 25% 

AACJC1988 Ph.D.s: Males 27% 

Females 13% 
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Teaching Fields. By grouping the separate disciplines, we 
found that the scxnal sciences' discipline had the greatet numerical 
representation, followed by vocational-technical, humanities, 
sciences, English, bup^ness, math, nursing-health, developmental 
and adult education, and general education. This table represents 
the majority of teaching fields reported by award-winning 
instructors. Although we first grouped faculty by their disciplines 
and found that, according to their actual numbere, they followed 
the categories listed below, the actual discipline or instructor named 
most often by students did not follow this categorical pattern. 



Table 4.4; Teaching Fields 



Award -Winning Teacher** Teaching Fields by Category 


Social Sdencey 


Vocational Tecimical 


Hufnanitlet 


liistory 


Hn^neering 


Limguages 


Sodal Sciences 


Cwtputer Sdewces 


Speech 




Criminal Justice 


Art k Drama 


American Studies 


Home Economics 


Joiimalism 


Govemmeartt 


AeitmautiGS 


Music 


Sociology 


Automotive 


Humanities 


Economics 


Agriculture 


Riilosophy 


Geography 


Electnmics 






Drafting 




Sdenm 


FlreSci«\ces 


English 




Industrial Modeling 


Biology 


Hotel Hospitality 


EngliBh 


Micrc^iology 


Secretahal Sdences 




Physical Sdencefi 


Paralegal 




Naftu^ Sdences 


Early Childhood 




Chenui^tiy 




Physics 






Marine Studies 






Businefa 


Math 


Nunitig-Hedth 


Business Adn^inisfration 


Mathematics 


Nursing 


General Business 




Physical Devdopment 


Managanent 




Health 


Accounting 




Heal?! Care 






Radiology Technology 


Devekipmetital is. Adult Educatloti 


General EducaHoa 


Developmental EducaUon 




CiuTiculum^ Instruction 


Adult Education 




Ph> i^cal Education 
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Disciplines. The teachere who were most often named as 
award-winning instructors were those who taught English, math, 
biology, business, history, nursing, developmental education, social 
sciences, art, psychology, computer information sj^tems, criminal 
justice and paralegal, and vocational-technical courees. English 
teachers in our study ^nd in one previous (Valek, 1988) were the 
largest single discipline to be nominated as award-winning 
instructor, accounting for 11 percent of all nominated teachers. 
Biology and math teachers each accounted for 8 percent of all 
nominated instructors. Teachers from two business fields, general 
business and management, accounted for 6 and 4 percent of the 
nominees. The table below reports several combined instructional 
fields and the percentage of awardees in those fields. 



Table 4 5: Award- Winning Instructors and Teaching Discipline 



ENsdpllne Fields of Instructors 


Percentages of Awardees 


English and Humanities 


27 


Math and Sciences 


22 


Social Sciences 


16 


Vocation:! Technical 


10 


Business 


10 


Nursing 


8 


Education 


7 



The most prevalent faculty titles of award- winning instructors 
were instructor and professor; 45 percent of all faculty from the 
United States and Canada indicated they were instructors, and 24 
percent said their title was professor. An additional 6 percent had 
titles of assistant professor, and 7 percent were associate professors. 
About one-ftfth of the a ward- winning instructor had administrative 
duties as well as their teaching responsibilities: 6 percent were 
department heads and 12 percent were division chairs. On the 
average, although instructors had 20 years' college teaching 
experience, they have been in their present position for about 12 
years. 
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INSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION 

On the average, faculty conduct between four and five 
classes per week and teach approximately 120 students; in this 
statistic, award-winning instructors look exactly like the general 
population of community colle^^e instructors (Cohen and Brawer, 
1989). What is different about these instructors is the lower rate at 
which their students become attrition statistics: excellent teachers 
tend to retain more of their students than does the general teaching 
population. The average attrition rate for exemplary instructors is 
14.6 percent; for the general population of students that number is 
more regularly defined from one-third to one-half of the student 
population (Astin,1975; Bean, 1986; Riesman,1980; Roueche and 
Baker, 1983; Tinto,1987). This finding was critical to our study and 
underscores another study of successful teachers by Guskey and 
Easton (1983), in which high levels of student achievement and low 
attrition rates were reported. If we consider that one of the community 
college's most significant problems is its high attrition rate and that 
this issue has been central to a large portion of research about the 
community college, then our findings are critical. 

A brief review of the r^arch aroimd the concept of student 
attrition follows. We intend to demonstrate, from these sources, that 
the exemplary classroom teacher is, undeniably, a critical element in 
the retention of shidents; and, perhaps, the instructor is the single 
most important ingredient in student retention in the classroom and 
m the college experience. h\ Table 4.6 we demonstrate researchers' 
reported percentages of student attrition in community colleges. 

Table 4.6: Attrition Figures as Reported by Other Researchers 



Souices 


Percentages 


Roueche and Baker, 1983 


25 to 40 


Reisman, 1980 


50 


Bean, 1986 


45 


Tinto, 1982 


45 


Heverly, 1987 


33 
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Attrition and Retention. Roueche and Balder (1983) warn us 
of the "revolving door of attrition/' From the 1970s through the 
1980s researchers report this indisputable problem of retaining 
students in community colleges (Astin, 1975; Noel 1985). Various 
reasonsattempttoexplainthishighrateofncn-completion^induding 
personal reasons, transfers, and academic dismissals. Willett (1983) 
relates attrition to the open-door policy; Astin (1978) discusses 
lowerability4owersodo€conomicstatus,andpersonalcharacteristics 
as til'* major reasons for high attrition rates; Hemdon (1984) points 
to academic reasons (including rank in high school, grade point 
average, tests of aptitude and ability), demographic and personal 
characteristics (such as gender, age, ethnicity, socioeconomic status, 
place of residence, types and amounts of financial aid, marital status, 
and numba* of children), and motivational reasons for non- persisters; 
aiid fh\ally, A. Smith (1983) expresses concern with counseling, 
advising, and quality of instruction as significant for lessening high 
rates of attrition. 

Gates and Creamer(1984)focusoninstitutionalcharacteristics 
that are critical to solving the retention problem in community 
colleges; they believe that by merely addressing student 
characteristics we cannot adequately address the problem of 
retention- Programs, policies, organizational patterns, and interactive 
climate are also necessary for student success. The challenge here is 
for the institution to carry the student forward by reinforcing the 
necessary skills for goal attainment and accomplishment. Kramer 
(1985) explains the issue succinctly when he points out that student 
goals and institutional goals must be congruent for student 
persistence to occur. Institution-fit modeH (Tin to, 1987) and social 
integration models (Neumann, 1984) are essential elements for 
increasing student retention. Villela (1986) points out that education 
cannot be separated from the providers; he supports the idea that 
crowded class^ and instmction by television may seriously impair 
students' persistence, especially at the freshman level. He suggests 
that feculty shoiJd counter this tendency by attempting to be aware 
of student satisfection, as well as by maintaining quality, enthusiasm, 
and personal contact. Pascarella (1986) offers another instihitionally 
intervening variable 'or student success — orientation. Shident 
orientation is seen as a means to understand institutional expectations 
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for increased goal attainment and development of higher levels of 
social integration skills. Tinto (1982) focuses on faculty stewardship 
of new students as an institutional r^ponse to retention. Losak 
(1986) noted that, for community coU^e students, the aaidemic 
success rate incr^sed as basic skills increased. In the Miami-Dade 
model, Roueche md Baker (1987) reported that the challenge for the 
commimity college is to carry the student forward by reinfoi v:ing the 
nectesary skills to accomplish goals. Matlock (1988) found that 
strategies that appear to increase retention are those that provkie 
social support or those that combine social support with academic 
strengthening. 

Obviously, we have seen institutional response to the 
particular needs of the open-door college. In the last 10 to 15 years, 
community colleges have developed and instituted programs to 
support the needs of the unique community college student. 
Beginning in the late 1960s, Roueche (1968) drew attention to 
community' college students as a cohort that should be studied. 
From a series of research issues and a nimiber of r^archers (Cross, 
1976, 1978, 1989;Roueche,1972;RouecheandRoueche,1977;Roueche 
and Snow, 1977), we have learned about the special needs of the 
community college student and have been guided in our thinking 
about the responses that colleges as institutions had to make to meet 
tfte needs of the community college student. In College Response to 
LouhAchieving Students: A NaHonal Study, Roueche, Baker, and 
Rouecae (1984) examined some of the r^ults of previous decades of 
research. Most of the college surveyed had instituted remedial and 
developmental programs as an integral part of their curricula. In a 
subsequent study by Roueche and Baker (1987), Miami-Dade 
Community College's programs were highlighted as an exemplary 
model forstudentachievanent.Basicskills and languagedefidendes, 
in a culturally and economically diverse educational setting, became 
the rallying point for institutional change. For all the years of 
frustration over the concept of acc«s in the community college, a 
prototype v^- discovered in the successful practices instituted by 
the Miami-Dade Community College system (McCabe, 1988). 

It is the intention of this study to add our voice to those we 
have mentioned here, and by example, to point out that what the 
exceptional feculty member do® in his or her classroom is a key to 
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Student retention and success; it is our contention that the efforts of 
master teachers, reflected through the teaching-learning path-goal 
framework and the teaching-as-leading styles (as reported in 
Chapters Sand 6), will have significant value in promoting retention 
in the community college. We would postulate that good teachers 
do makea difference when they motivate and influence their students 
toward greater satisfaction and understanding of their educational 
goals- Further, we can add that a large percentage (about 75 percent) 
of the institutions for which they work have programs in place to aid 
in retention. A discussion of these programs follows. 

Attendance, Assessment, Advisement, Placement, and 
Faculty Development. No matter how we attempt to slice the pie 
or describe the component parts of the educational imperative of the 
modern community college, one irrefutable fact must be 
acknowledged: levels of readiness in an open -door institution can 
be expected to be varied; and tiie institution, if it is to meet its 
commitment to egalitarian education for all the people, must respond 
to the varied needs of its student body. In fact, much of what we 
know of the culture and envh-onment of the community college is 
integrally involved in the continuing struggle to provide a quality 
educatton for inadequately prepared students. How do coUeges 
accomplish this seemingly impossible task? How successful are 
they in doing so? 

These two questions guided us to ask our award-winning 
instructors about the internal policies of their instihations. We were 
curious about the institutional programs lhat addressed this issue; 
moreover, we assumed that because of the emphases in the 1970s 
and the 1980s on the development of institutional practices to meet 
the needs of the nontraditional community college student, we 
could ascertain a relationship between exemplary teaching and the 
institutional programs that support teaching. 

Access and Excellence: The Open Door College provides 
illumination into both the historical antecedents of this dilemma of 
access and the process by which community colleges began to 
respond and find workable solutions for student success without 
destroying or diminishing the innovative concept of open-door 
admissions. Roueche and Baker (1987) draw our attention to the 
societal reforms of the 1960s and 1970s, which had a direct and 
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immediate impact on education and the need for educational refonn. 
As the dvil rights movement gained momentum, minority students 
began to turn more and more to educational channels for access into 
the S5^tem that had begun to open for them. It is not surprising, 
thereifore, that students, including minorities, who had fought for 
the expansion of their rights, included educational rights — as well as 
political rights — ^in their struggle to change the values and practices 
of the society in which they were living. It was a true social 
revolution. Community colleges were founded on the premise of 
providing access for populations who previously had little 
opportunity to attend higher educational institutions. In the early 
1960s it was the community college, and not the senior colleges and 
universities, that immediately opened its doors to Blacks and 
Hispanics. Dr. Bob McCabe, president of Miami-Dade Community 
Colle-ye, said: 'Wien Miami-E^de opened its doors in 1%0, it was 
the oiily college within 250 miles of Miami that would accept Black 
students" (1984). 

Students focused on admissions standards, prerequisite 
cour^, and minimum competend^ as obstacles to higher education; 
and as colleges began to respond to student demands, college 
policies were dramatically affected. To allow a wider variety of 
students into college, standards had to he relaxed, and admissions 
policies were virtually eliminated. But this very practice contained 
its own new direction for learning: opening colleges to everyone 
meant that diversity and differences among students would be the 
rule rather than the practice, and institutions had to accommodate 
the needs of their students. 

In our examination of the characteristics of institutions at 
which the a ward-winning instructors taught (almost 300 community 
colleges throughout the United States and Canada),we looked at 
faculty reports on whether the institution had polides or programs 
that included attendance, assessm«.nt, advisement, placement, and 
faculty developrtent. In Table 4.7 faculty response and rating of 
these programs appear; percentages refer to the actual number of 
faculty reporting the particular program, and the effectiveness 
rating refers to the numerical score assigned to responses of excellent, 
good, fair, and poor (4, 3, 2,1 rating system). 
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Table 4.7: InstftuHonal Programs 



Institutional Policies 


Percentages 


Effectiveness* 


Attendance 


61 


Good/Fair (2.56) 


Asse^ment 


84 


Good (2.97) 


Advisement 


893 


Good (2.86) 


Placement 


72^ 


Ckx)d(2.88) 


Faculty Etevelopment 


82.6 


Good (2.75) 


Faculty Development Pr<^am 


Includes: 


Percentages 


Effectiveness* 


Selection of Faculty 


67.9 




Evaluation of Faculty 


44.2 




Developnwnt of Faculty 


22.5 


(overall rating): 2.75 


Promotion/Tenure of Faculty 


70.3 




Merit Rewards for Faculty 


73.1 


*(Scale4-l) 



Faculty members on the whole reported that two-thirds or 
more institutions had set guidelines for policies that aid in student 
retention and student development ard they rated the effectiveness 
of these programs as "good/' Almost all thecolleges had advisement 
and assessment programs in place, and three-fourths had a placement 
policy. Although only about 60 percent of the institutions had an 
attendance policy, the faculty were in agreement that attendance 
wi^ critical in the classroom and that student attendance in class was 
a nec^ity for student succ^. Aboui: thrse-quartere of the colleges 
of the award-winning instructors had assessment, advisement, and 
placement polici^ in place. Examples of these programs and 
policies will be discussed in Chapter 13. 

Although most of the instructors (83 percent) reported an 
institutional policy for fticulty development, a curious patten, 
emerged. Only 22.5 percent of the instructors reported that the 
faculty development office concentrated on the development of 
faculty, and 44 percent reported that faculty evaluation was a 
program of the faculty development office. We can surmise that 
colleges that may have a faculty development office may not use the 
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programs effectively, or the programs that should be included may 
not exist or may not be induded there. Faculty development is 
sometimes seen as outside the purview of the college operation; 
faculty as professionals tend to think of development as professional 
or academic development and gear that development toward other 
institutions or professional organizations (Mintzberg, 1979). In 
most cas^ in the community college, "faculty development" refers 
to orientation salons for new faculty or for part-time faculty; 
regular, full-time faculty are not coi«istentIy involved in programs 
of faculty development. 

We found, for example, when our first inquiry went out to 
conununity college throughout the United States and Canada to 
name their award-winning instructors, that most of the colleges we 
contacted did not have a faculty award system in place. We take 
particular note of these situations and offer the suggestion that 
faculty development and faculty celebration of excellent teaching 
should be an integral part of institutional response to all faculty 
members in the community college. We cite effective programs that 
are working in Chapter 13. 

In almost seven out of 10 college, selection, promotion and 
toiure, and merit reward for faculty emanate from the faculty 
development office. We are cognizant of a problem in these aspects 
of faculty development, too. In a system that should be focused on 
the continuous development of faculty — on renewal, on recognizing 
new teaching and laming theories, on preventing bum-out, on 
expanding and enhancing methodologi^, on providing innovations 
for faculty who may be mired "in doing it their way only"— we find 
little coordination and complement to developmental practices. For 
example, to suggest that hiring and selection be a part of the faculty 
development office— without a concomitant evaluation structure 
tied to that procediu-e— is somewhat perplexing. Essential questions 
that involve the faculty development office should include these: 

• What are the programs offered by the faculty devdop- 
ment office? 

• Howdoprogramsreflectonthereciprocalrelationships 
between institutional gmls and the goals of teadiing 
and learning? 
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• How do programs meet thedemandsof expansion, cur- 
tailment of programs or courses, financial exigencies, 
and the like' 

• What attrition is paid to selection, hiring, artd evaluation 
of faculty? 

• How are trends, new practices, new discoveries, and 
new programs integrated into the information and 
knowledge of existing faculty? 

■ To what extent is the faculty development program in- 
volved in celebrating teaching effectiveness, in provi- 
ding for master teachers as teachers of teachers, in rele- 
brationof good teaching, and in merit and other rewards 
for teachers? 

TIME USE INFORMATION 

Faculty reported that they spent an average of 16.7 hours 
weekly in the classroom. In terms of preparation time, each faculty 
member spent another 15 hours per v^eek. Faculty held 10 office 
hours per v^eek and reported another 6. 1 hours per week spent with 
students. In all, faculty members spent an average of almost 48 
hours per week in the classroom and with their students. In these 
data too, signposts of exemplary teaching are revealed; award- 
vdnning instructors spend more time with their students, and they 
appear to spend more time on their job. Valek's (1988) study found 
that students' single most reported and observed behavior of their 
instructors was the availability of their instructors outside of class 
time to help them when they were experiencing difficulties; next 
they ranked clear explanation; and then they valued "providing 
additional help." Intertsting'y, it was "the instructor is available out 
of class when needed" factor that most caught the attention of 
instructors' supervisors in the Valek study (1988, p.llO). Providing 
time and experience to students in the community college is a critical 
factor in eliminating, or at least limiting, frustrating barriers to 
learning success. This concept figures prominently in the discussion 
of the teaching-learning path-goal framework in Chapter 5, 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

We have a profile of the students who participated in the 
study. We asked the award- winning instructors to randomly choose 
five to seven students from their classes to evaluate them; the 
students returned their questionnaires directly to us. The 
questionnaire asked the students to rate their instructor's 
motivational, cognitive, and interpersonal skills; to describe their 
instructor according to a set of adjectives we provided; and to write 
aboutasituation in which theirinstructorwassuccessful in motivating 
them to learn. We also asked students about their personal 
characteristics— including gender, age, and ethnicity. They provided 
information about the number of semestere in college and the 
reasons they were taking the course. 

Gender, Age, and Ethnicity. Sbcty-three percent of the 
students participating in our research were female and 37 percent 
were male. Their average age was 28. Of the students, 77.5 percent 
were Anglo, 7 percent Hispanic, 8 percent Black, and 7.5 percent 
Asian. Almost one-fourth of the students who responded (and 
indicated their ethnicity) were members of ethnic minorities. (El- 
Khawas,1988, reminds us that less than 21 percent of the cc !nmunity 
college students are reported by their colleges as members of ethnic 
minorities: Hispanics, 6 percent; American Indian, less than 1 
percent; Asian, 3.5 percent; and Black, 10 percent). Student 
characteristics in our study are provided in Figures 4.8 and 4.9. 



Figure 4.8: 
Student Characteristiai - Gender 
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Figure 4.9: 
Student Characteristics - Ethnicity 



7.5% 




77.5% 



Anglo 
Hispanic 
Black 
D Asian 



Coufse Information. Students on average reported that 

woiS«ineeatively/lhave no spedfic educational goal^ 

CONCLUSION 

The award-winning instructors were mature and highly 

'^S^^oZ^l^^aZ.^ rates, forcing our attention 
^tion rales among community college students. It appears tiiat 
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the experiences and practices of exemplary instructors are found to 
be a critical factor in student retention. 

Assessment advisement, and placement are institutional 
practices that, for the most part, are in place in those colleges where 
award-winning instructors teach. Ard although three out of five 
colleges report attendance policies for students, nearly all the 
instructors further emphasized the jmportance of atterdance in 
their classes. According to Roueche and Baker (1986), the single 
factor that related highly to student success in the public school and 
that emerged again and again was the issue of attendance. 

We found that although most colleges had a faculty 
development office, that office did not focus on the development of 
thecollegefeculty or even on feculty evaluation. Selection, promotion, 
and merit rewards for feculty were the more likely r^ons for a 
fecultydevelopmentofficeto exist than fortraining or "development" 
of faculty. The celebration of good teaching and the 
institutionalization of faculty awards for excellence in teaching also 
appeared to be the exception rather than the rule at community 
colleges. 

Exemplary teachers spent almost 50 hours a week on the job, 
and much of that time was spent in office hours and in additional 
hours per week for meeting students and providing "extra" help. 
Qearly, the instructors in this study were focused on meeting 
student needs and on performance that exceeded the usual time 
feculty spend attending to college business. 

Female students outnumbered the male students in our 
study almost two to one, and about one-fifth of the students we 
studied were members of ethnic minority groups. We found that the 
majority of the students were inter^ted in completing their degrees, 
in improving their skills, and in transferring to another college. They 
all appeared to have educational goals. With that finding, we turn 
to the concept of the teaching-learning path-goal framework, which 
reports the views of both faculty and students. 



Chapter 5 

Award-Winning Instructors: 
Seeking the Path to the Goal 



A Framework for Teaching and Learning 
Explaining the Teaching-Learning Path-Goal Framework 
Engaging the D^ire to Learn 
Increasing Opportunities for Success 
CXfering Guidance and Direction 
Empowering Students 
Eliminating Obstacles 
Motivating for Incrmsed Satisj^ction 
Award-Winning Instructors and the Teaching-Learning 
Path-Goal Framework 

Successfiil Behaviors 
Unsuccessful Behaviors 
Philosophy of Teaching 
Conclusion 
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s we exam'ned the critical incidents the awrard-winning 
instructor reported, we began to see patterns emerge that 
engaged the t^her and the student in a comm?>n pursuit. 
We learned that the interdependent relationship between teacher 
and student concentrates initially on finding mutual paths to attain 
the educational goals that best suit both of their needs. Although we 
expect that by tiheir training, teachers have the necessary abiliti^ 
and professionalism to perform their Jobs, we also laiow, by 
experience that students may or may not bring sufficient skills to the 
college environment to fully partake in shared learning experiences. 
We note that community college education must be imderstood 
within a particular ftamework that celelwates the uniqueneM of the 
history and ©cperiences of the community college. The following 
concepts have guided our history and experiences as a imique 
institution of higher education: 

• the college environment is one that upholds the stan- 
dards and acpectations of hi^ier education; 

• thecommunitycollege'smis^onen^hasizes providing 
educational opportunity through the open door; 

• the conununity college rec(^;nizes shident divereity, 
both culturally and educationally; and 

• the community cone's central focus is as a teaching 
institution. 
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With these concepts In mind, we took the next step in our 
research: we developed a framework for examining the behaviors 
and competencies of exemplary tochers along the lines of a teaching- 
learning path-goal mod«d. We begin with the premise of two actors, 
the teacher and the student, who come to the classroom with varying 
and different goals and needs. The driving dynamic in this situation 
became the ability of the instructor to motivate and influence the 
student to accept, to find satisfaction with, and to demonstrate by 
performance, a common path toward educational success. Defining 
the terms "teaching-learning path-goal" is critical: The teaching- 
l^tfning concept refers to the relationship between teachers and 
students in the l^iming exp^ence; the concept of the path implies 
both direction and a dynamic, bringing to mind the journey that 
individuals must take to thieve their potential; and finally, the term 
goal is intrinsically tied to the concept of path—the path points the 
way to the goal, and the goal is the achievement of educational 
objectives. In the graphic demonstration below, goals are illustrated 
as separate and individual; then, as they are dynamically challenged 
by the motivating and influencing abilities of the teacher as leader, 
a single, unified path of common educational goals emerges: this is 
the path-to-goal concept. 

Figure 5.1 - Achieving a Path Towards the Goal 



Teacher Goal 

Motivation 

+ =>+^ 

Influence 

Student Goal 

Gillett-Karam, 199o' 

A FRAMEWORK FOR TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Recognizing that teachers function as leaders in the classroom 
allows us to apply the theoretical framework that House (1971) 
prop sed in his motivational theory of leadership. This application 
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allows us to predict and understand how leader (teacher) behavior 
influences follower (student) motivation. The implication fbrteachers 
as leaders is that students are motivated by teacher behavior to the 
extent that this behavior influences goal paths and goal attractiveness. 

Two general propositions of path-goal theory (House and 
Mitchell 1974) help explain teacher-as-leader behavior and its 
implications for the motivation of students. Fimt, teacher behavior 
is acceptable and satisfying to students to the extent that students see 
teacher behavior as either an immediate source of satisfaction or as 
instrumental to future satisfaction. Second, leader behavior will be 
motivational (increase effort) to the extent that such behavior makes 
satisfaction of student needs contingent on effective performance 
and that such behavior complements the environment of students 
by providing thecoaching, guidance, support, and rewards necessary 
for effective performance. 

These two projx>sitions suggest that the leader's strategic 
functions are to enhance students' motivation to perform, satisfaction 
with the job,and acceptance of the teacher as lezKier. Morespecifically, 
House and Mitchell (1974) formulated sbc positions for leader 
behavior that strategically increase their likelihood of follower 
satisfaction and succ«s. We have adapted these ideas to form a 
teaching-learning path-goal framework; they include the following: 

• recognizing and engaging ^dents' desire to learn; 

• increasing the opportunities for quality educational 
performance and success in college; 

• offering positive guidance and direction toward goals 
through coaching 

• working to eliminate or at least reduce obstacles to 
learning; 

• motivating students toward increased satisfaction for 
and development of learning skills; and 

• helping to clarify learning goals and empowering stu- 
dents to achieve active learning contingent on effective 
performance. 

This framework provides thebasisof thecoding methodology 
we employed to examine the incidents award-winning instructors 
reported. R^earch (Easton, 1984; Guskey and Easton, 1983; Hirst 
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and Bailey, 1983; Roueche and Baker, 1987; Schneider, Klemp, and 
Kastendid;^ 1981; Valek, 1988) supports the notion that especially 
effective teachers' performance and behavior mirror the strategic 
functions suggested by the path-goal theory of leadership (House 
and Mitchell, 1974); moreover, from oiur examination of the research 
and teacher behaviors, we developed the teaching-learning path- 
goal concept as a framework to explain exemplary teachingbeha vior. 
Then, by taking the concept one step further and adding the ideas of 
Bums (1978), we postulated that leadership behaviors are primarily 
teaching behaviors, siiKe the obligation of the effective leader, 
through teaching, is to make, produce, and develop the follower into 
the leader. 

Teachers will probably always take into consideration the 
needs, readiness, aptitude, capabilities, and desires of their students; 
this is an environmental "given" in the teaching-learning milieu. 
Burns (1978), Bass (1985), and McQeUand (1978) would argue that 
the relations'^ip of the leader to the follower, or the teacher to the 
student, is dependent on the behaviors and attributes of the leader 
and the responses of the follower. For example, although each new 
semester begins with heightened awareness of course requiranents, 
expectations of the college environment, goals and aspirations for 
successful teaching, and desires to succeed on the student's part, it 
is the particular coordination of those diverse elements into a 
defined structure that makes teaching the heart of the college 
experience. We contend, given the scope of demands from either 
external or internal actors, that none of this coordination need be 
mysterious or impossible to manage. 

Rather, we believe that the exemplary practices andbehaviors 
of tochers as leaders in the classroom constantly give definition to 
and challenge the dynamics of thedassroom and teaching. Exemplary 
teachers do not expect or want static states in their classrooms; they 
are teachers who understand contingencies and the dynamics of 
change. They are situational teachers who respond to demands in 
the environment, in their classes, in the individual student, and in 
their courses. Teachers as leaders have high tolerance for change as 
they influence and motivate students to realize their potential. They 
exhibit characteristics that tie their students to them by mutual 
aspirations and student goals. More importantly, students find that 
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they can transcend their Immediate problems and needs, because 
they bring comndtment to their exceptional teacher, becaiise they 
idaitify with the vision and dream of their teacher, because their 
teacher heightens their imagination and gives them new insights, 
and because they become more productive and increase their ability 
to apply what they learn to their lives. 

Influence and motivation are, foremost, tools of the effective 
teacher as leader. What com^ to mind here is the notion of the 
sculptor whose talent and genius recognize the beauty of a finished 
form in a solid block of marble. So, too, d'^es the teacher recognize 
in the classroom the potential for clear thinking and higher levels of 
student accomplishment and performance. But to accomplish this 
potential, teachers must hone Uieir own skills and tools. These tools 
are not the hammer and chisel of the sculptor, but rather the 
interpersonal and motivational skills that influence the development 
of learners. The demystification of th^ instructional competenci^ 
by excellent teachers indicates that others may employ these skills. 
We know, for example, that motivation enhances learning and 
achievement. Wlodkowski (1985) reported that if students are 
matched according to ability, opportunity, and conditions to achieve, 
the motivated person will surpass the immotivated person in 
performance and outcome. We also know that teacher influence on 
students enliancesstudentperformanceand outcome (Klemp, 1982). 

The concept of influence is really not an unusual one — 
people spend a great deal of time trying to influence other people, 
whether in the classroom, the workplace or in the home. Influence 
is especially important when one person has some r^ponsibility for 
the work or effort of another or others. Instructors want learners to 
feel positive toward learning and to feel motivated to expend the 
effort it tak^ to accomplish learning. Effective teachers do more 
than theorize about what it takes to help students develop a positive 
attitude toward learning: they purposely clarify the consequences, 
change the conditions, and Influence the Involvement in the learning 
task. The tocher as I^der is a pathfinder who recognizes in 
students, sem^ter after semester and couise by course, the potential 
that will lead them to the path of their own understanding through 
shared interaction. Their path-goal orientation will be discussed 
according to the functions of leadership exhibited by the teacher. 
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EXPLAINING THE TEACHING-LEARNING PATH-GOAL 
FRAMEWORK 

The path-to-goal concept is a tool for examining the 
relationship between instructor and student. Teacher behaviors, 
guided by motivation and influence, recognize and engage student 
d^ires to learn, offer guidance and direction through coaching, help 
clarify learning goal paths, work to limit learning obstacles, increase 
opportunities for educational succ^,and empower students towanl 
active learning. These concepts are illuminated from the rich data 
derived from the award-winning instructors' narratives of successful 
and unsuccessful experience in which they "motivated students to 
learn," and horn reports of their philosophies of teaching. Student 
contributions expand the self-reported infoimation of the award- 
winning instructors; they evaluated their instructors by commenting 
on experiences in which their instructors "motivated them to learn," 

Recognizing and Engaging Students' Desire to Learn. 
Teachers can and do recognize and arouse students' needs for 
outcomes over which they have some control, such as students' need 
to successfully master a skill, complete a counse, develop self- 
o^nfidence, and understand the relationship between their present 
task and their future goals. In short, the exemplary instructor both 
recognizes and engages students' desire to learn, is interested in 
identifying students' educational goals in relationship to the 
particular course, and is concerned about students' paths to 
educational success. Often the teacher must initially recognize 
liix^tations that prevent students from articulating their goals or 
verbalizing their needs in a class. And although assessment and 
diagnostic testing may aid in the teacher's understanding of the 
cogidtive accomplishments of students, recognizing and arousing 
students' desires to learn is a skill that an excellent teacher employs 
to draw from students their own educational identity. This instructor 
skill or competency is one that purports to accomplish the very core 
of the educational experience — it seeks to "draw out" from the 
student that which is latent or hidden and to initiate the process of 
education for the student. 

This attribute of the teacher as leader suggests that the 
instructor ably aids students in recognizing and clarifying their own 
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goals in relation to instructional goals^ and that the teacher as leader 
is a diagiK)Stidan, an enabler, a counselor, and a communicator. But 
perhaps most of all the teacher is an influencer and a motivator, an 
individual who tries and succeeds at drawing out students' attitudes 
about learning. By recognizing what students bring into the classroom 
and by tying their attitudes and abilities to the particular course, the 
teacher as leader arouse, engage, and satisfies studente' needs. 
Theteacher, in fact, forms ti^and bonds withstudents by identifying 
students' pezsonal and instructional needs and, by integrating those 
needs into the course. We do not ^bscribe to the idea that any 
knowledge is "given" to the student, but rather we believe that 
teacher and learners share in the r^ponsibility of gaining knowledge 
and becoming effective in their job performance. These features of 
the student-teacher relationship are revealed in the competencies 
that instructors report about themselves in relation to the strategic 
function of recognizing and engaging students' desire to learn: 

• dlagnoangstudentneedsatthebeginningofthecourse; 

• dearly communicating the goal and purpose of instruc- 
tion throu^ well-organized amise syllabi; 

• providingaforumforstudentinputtocoursegoals, ob- 
jectives, personal expectation, and needs; and 

• being aware of the total student — including abilities, 
coursereadir«9sand skill preparation, problems, needs, 
individuality, personality, and maturity. 

Increasing Opportunities for Quality Educational 
Performance and Success. Teacher behavior increases students' 
personal j»y-oKis for workand goal attainment. Exemplary teachers 
know the inherent value of aiding students in recognizing and 
facilitating their own educational goals. This is the process of 
recognizing, redirecting, and changing the focus away from the 
external agent who causes learning to occur, and toward the internal 
agent, or the studmt gaining responsibility for his or her own 
learning. That students must take responsibility for their own 
learning is the subject of a great body of educational research. 
Roueche and Mink (1980) maintain that the locus of control^ or the 
stimulus for learning, may originate externally or internally, and 
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that there is a danger of students and leamCTs becoming dependent 
on an external sotirce for their own learning. The learner, they 
maintain, should be able to relinquish the external motivator and 
employ an internal locus of control over learning and environmejit 
(RouechC/ 1982). In another study, Roueche and Mink (1980) found 
that student achievement directly related to college success in 
developing greater responsibility and self-direction: hence, the 
concept of "intemality." But in order for the student to function with 
increased intemality, the teacher must be the provider of increased 
opportunities for success. For example, in their examination of 
environmental factors that promote or impede student success in 
ojllege, Roueche and Mink (1976) found that teacher expectations 
figureprontoently in overaUstudentsuccess. Rosenthal and Jacobson 
(1968) dubbed this concept the Tygmalion effect," in which less- 
knowingpersons perform to thelevel expected of them by authorities; 
this concept demonstrates the effect of expectations on performance. 

Accordii.^ to Schneider, Klemp and Kastendiek (1981), 
effective teachers are characterized by leading their students to 
enhanced self-esteem and to recognizing signs of new perspectives. 
Essentially, students come to imderstand the value of tne particular 
course they are taking, the value of their education, their individual 
responsibility for learning, and the value of lifelong learning. The 
instructor attempts to influence student values toward learning as a 
function of their own behavior; tlie teacher as leader in the classroom 
helps students realize and clarify their attitudes and beliefs about 
their own education and about the value of education in general. 
Generally, instructors speak of their cultural values and commitment 
to providing quality higher education learning; and specifically, 
instructors' philosophies mirror the mission of the community 
college of increasing the opportuniti^ for a greater, more diverse 
population of students to obtain a higher education. The teacher has 
an internalized educational philosophy that leads students to fully 
understand and value education. In sunnmary, the teacher who 
increases student opportunities for quality educational performance 
and Slices does so by: 

• operatingfromadearly defined educational philosophy; 

• viewing learning as a valuable activity in and of itself; 
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• relating a>urse content and value to real-life situations; 

• viewing his/her own role as a facilitator of learning; 

• expres^g high expectations of stude.it performance; 

• helping students learn to learn; 

• enojuraging belief in students' self-worth; 

• caring ai^ut student*;; 

• gainingasenseofsati^actionftDmstudentschievement; 

• allowing students to take responsibility for their own 
learning. 

Offering Positive Orientation, Guidance, and Direction 
Through Coaching. One of the primary functions of the effective 
teacher is to clarify the path-to-goal attainment; most often, this is 
demonstrated through clear, concise course structure and 
communications of expectations around the course (Easton, 1984; 
Roueche and Baker, 1987). It is also demonstrated as a willingness 
to feike a highly directive role as the facilitator of student learning 
(Omaha Boy, 1985; Schneider, Klemp, and Kastendiek, 1981). The 
teacher offers a positive learning environment, making the teaching- 
learning path-to-goal attainment easier to travel by coaching and 
directing; i.e., the teacher coaches, explains assignments, tutors, 
supports students in their efforts, and verbalizes confidence in 
students' abilities. Given their expertise, cognitive abilities, 
professionalism, and successful exj^ences, teachers can make 
short work of guiding students toward goal attainment by: 

• demonstrating well-defined class oi^nization; 

• identifying course expectations and communicating 
them deirly; 

• matching needs of students with a structured plan for 
growth and improvement; 

• encouraging students' efforts through consistent and 
appropriate feedback; 

• r^ffiiming through repetition the goals, objectives, 
ami value of the course and learning; and 

• identifying and aMrming students' responsibilities. 

Using Effective Performance as an Expectation by Which to 
Empower Students. The teacher as leader plays an important role 
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in clarifying expeclaxK^^, or facilitating the expectations for effective 
student performance. The more the instructor is able to clarify, the 
more likely students are able to become active agents in their own 
learning— this is the process of empowering students. It is the role 
to which teachers as leaders are building from the very onset of their 
relation to students: it is the path that transforms the follower into 
the leader, and it is best demonstrated through the strategies teachers 
employ to help students recognize their possibUiHes. This is 
accomplished by holding students accountablefor their best learning 
interest and by setting and verbalizing high standards (Roueche 
and Baker, 1987; Schneider, Klemp, and Kastendiek, 1981). The 
teacher helps students clarify expectations regarding their 
performance. The teacher helps students recognize possibilities; 
take responsibility for outcome; realize that success in the course is 
dependent on doing the assigned work, attending class, participating, 
and seekinghelp when needed Cross (1976)explainsthatinstruction 
must be tied to increasing students' responsibility for their own 
learning; she maintains that success is achievable if some basic 
principles are followed: the learner must be active rather than 
passive; the goJ»'~ of learning must be clearly stated to the learner; 
small leamii ts must be sequential; feedback and evaluation 
must be made essential parts of learning and course revision; and 
provision must be made for different rates of learning. The instructor 
empowers the student by: 

• setting and upholding standards of behavior; 

• being able to model expected behavior; 

• reviewingandclarifyingstudentexpectationsregarding 
outcomes and performance leading to outcomes; 

• makingstudentsawareof consequeicesof their actions; 

• providing appropriate feedback, both positive and 
negative, regarding student perfomiance; and 

• accepting and empowering students r^rding their 
active involvement in the teaching-learning process. 

Working to limit and/or Eliminate Learning Obstacles. 
The limitation or reduction of fruslrating learning obstacles involve 
the teacher as leader's recognition of individual student needs and 
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an effort to understand and accommodate those needs. Effective 
teachers select materials that students can re^ and tmdexstand, as 
well as acknowledge their students' frustrations in learning (Hirst 
and Bailey, 1983). They tend to adjust course work to accommodate 
student needs (Rou he and Baker, 1987), whic' may involve the 
integration of information about iiKiividual students into diagnostic 
theories that yield prescriptions for action (Schneider, Klemp, and 
Kastendiek, 1981 ). The teacher reduce barriers by accommodating 
student needs for additional assistance, by negotiating learning 
activities, and by encouraging the formation of peer-learning 
networks. In short, the teacher works to eliminate or reduce learning 
obstacles by: 

• assessing problem situations and individualizing ap- 
proaches taken to resolve then; 

• iisteningtostudentswithanopenand acceptingattitiide 
before responding; 

• expIfHing alternatives with students for changing un- 
acceptable dtuations; 

• developing and/or mtxlifying curriculum to meet stu- 
dent T^ieds; 

- maintaining supportive interperscmal communication 
•with students; 

• beii^ sensitive to student percepti(M\s; 

• maintaining a supportive dasatjom atntosphere; 

• meeting with students out^de of the classroom; 

• providing additional help for students; 

• encouraging student use of support and resource serv- 
ices; and 

• using peer and or other tutoring. 

Motivating Students to Increased Satisfaction for and 
Development of Learning Skills. The teacher-as-leader increases 
the opportimities for personal satisfaction contingent on effective 
p^ormance. This is accomplished by recognizing the experiences 
andsucce^es that students bring into the classroom as adult learners 
and through the interpersonal relatioiwhips that teachers establish 
withstudents. Goodteachersrecognizetheirstudentsasindividuals 
and acknowledge their own life experiences; they value students as 
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adult learnere. Teachers must encourage, promote, and shape the 
pre-existing skills into the practical learning skills necessary to 
3ccomplisheducationalobjectives(Weinstein, 1982). Theexemplary 
instructor accompUshes this by motivating shidents to reach for 
greater, more refined learning skills: rather than merely 
understanding factuaUy, students come to underetand analyticaUy- 
mther than succeeding only in '3usine^ Math." they find they can 
do algebra and calculus. Motivating students to reach for higher 
goals IS the moral act of the teacher as leaden the teacher recognizes 
student abilities not yet uncovered, encourages enthusiasm for 
learning and for moving to higher challenges, and thus changes the 

8tudenfsbehavior.Consistently,effectiveteachersaredisting^ished 
by me strong degree of personal interest in and attention to their 

^"^^y ^983; Hii^t and Bailey, 

1 xx^^ f ^ Schneider, Klemp, and Kastendiek, 

jjtm) MotivaHng students to increase their satisfaction for and 
development of learning skills is accomplished by: 

• motivatingstudcntstobetotally involved in theleamine 
process; ^ 

• considering students' adult and experiential learning 
and soliciting contributions from stud^iis; 

• capitalizing on students' experiences by incorporating 
them tangibly into dassroom teaching; 

• promoting trust and respect between student and 
teacher, and among students; 

• encouraging independent thinking; 

• viewing student maturation as a desirable goal of edu- 
cation; and 

• encouraging risk-taking (see Table 5.2). 
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Table 52: Teaching-Leading Path-Goal Framework 



Theme 



Attribu^ 



Heoc^i^es and Eng^es 
Student'^ Desire to Learn 



Incr^ses Opportunities for 
Quality ^iucational Performance 
and Success 



Offers Positive Orlentaticm, GukiaiKe. 
and EHrectfon Through Coaching 



Uses Effective Performance as an 
Expectation by Which to Empower 
Student 



Works to Lhnit or Hfmlnste Learning 
Obstacles 



Motivates Student to Ina -ased 
Satisfaction for and Development of 
Learning Skills 



Diagnoses student needs 

Ccmimunicat^ goal & puxpose of instruction 

Piwides for ^dent input 

A%vare of total student 

Has educatkmal philosof^y 
Sees learning as valuable activity 
Relates course to experiences 
Is a facilitator of Icamii^ 
Maintaii^ high expectatiot^ from student 
Hdps stud^ learning process 
Encourages belief in student self-worth 
Cares about student 

Finds satisfa^n in student achievement 
Allows student to take re^omfbiUty for learning 

D^oi^trates weU-deflned course or^ganization 
Id^tif)e$ and communicates expectations 
Maich^ student needs wi^ |^an 
Encourages student effort with feedback 
Repeats goals and objectives of course and teaming 
IdentiHes and affirms studai^ responsibilities 

Sets and upholds standards of bdiavlor 
Models expected beitavior 

Clarifies expectations and po^rmance for outcomes 
Teaches student consequences of actioi^ 
Provides appropriate feedback 
Accepts and empow^ student 

Assesses atKl resolves problems individually 

Listens vditx i^>en^ nsceptive attitude 

Explores alt^tutives for change 

Develops and modiRes curriculum to meet needs 

Maintains suppCHtivecommuni^tion 

S^tive to student perceptions 

Maintains supportive classroom environment 

Meets widi studoit outside of dassroom 

Provides extra help 

Encouriges use of support and resource services 
Uses peer and o^er tutoring 

Motivates stud^t toward greats involvenent 
Considers student to be adult 
Capitalt^ on studmtt experience 
Promotes trust and respect 
Encourages independent thinking 
Encourages maturation as a goal of education 
Encouriges risk-taking 
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AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS AND THE TEACHING- 
LEARNING PATH-GOAL FRAMEWORK 

The faculty who chose to participate in the study responded 
to questions asking them to discuss both succ^ful and unsuccessful 
teaching experiences. We also asked the award-winning instructors 
to discuss their philosophy of traching. Our r^pondents wrote rich 
scenarios of their experiences and philosophies. 

Successful motivating experience: in a discussion about a 
class in developmental studies, Ruth Hatcher (Washtenaw 
Community CoUege, Ann Arbor, Michigan) talked about the 
challenges of teaching adult leamere: 

More imporUitti than l&iming skills to bask adult Immers are 
(Va sense of comfort and confidence and (2) a sense that English 
is not fust a 'chmrmn subjed,' but a way of evaluating all of 
tfwir experiences. OurclassroomhecameapUmwhereHwassafe 
iQma^mistakes,$afetoaskqtmtiom,andsafetospeakup. Iwas 
challenged to make writing r&d. A lesson planned io define 
denotation and connotation became a linguistic analysis of 
different words for different drugs, which became a paper 
assignment describing ^ects of different addictive drugs. Or an 
amgnment basdl on the essay 'Why I Want a ViHfe' became an 
a^grmterUon WtylDon't WantaHusband.' Itmisonly after 
the class had reach^ the 'comfort zone' and was allowed to 
explore their Uve^ problems in their writing, that I could begin 
to mention subject-verb agreement. And when I did mention 
subject-verb agreement it was east/y accepted. Although the 
^ecisoftheuseof the comfort zone or the ^nse of family in the 
classroom are not always quantifiahle, titeir relevance is alxmys 
demonstrable in the succe^ my students. 

Unsuccessful experiences: Jerry Long (\ "barton County 
Junior College, Wharton, Texas) is a speech and Engl, m teacher who 
has had many successful experiences with students, but ne remembers 
one imsucressful experience with a student: 

/ learned, perhaps too abruptly, that teachers must be ever 
listening for the cry out of personal anguish from students. One 
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of my students used his arrogsmceand ego statements to corneal 
his gods from us and perh^ etm frmn Mmeff. Later, 1 
distmered that he had a set (^standards of ex^ence he had set 
for himself, and when he redUzed he not acMeving thm and 
that he was not getting any help from me, he dmded to quit 
trying. HadIrm>gmzedtimthisarrogm<^msonlyaca^er-up 
for his far-reaching goals — had I Ustened more car^Uy — J 
might h^me helped Mm. I didn't and I am sorry for it 

Philosophy of teaching: in the description by Opal Conley 
(Ashland Community College, Ashland, Kentucky) we are treated 
to a description of her commitment not oxJy to teadiing and students 
but also to the values of egalitarianism in the community college. 
She says: 

To me, education is a human and a humanizing endeam)r. The 
best and the bri^tesi, I mm to challenge; but I do not neglect tf^ 
underachievers,pr I rm)gni^ that they need me the most Jdo 
not thinkofmysdfas a teacher, but as a Immermth the students. 
Students ne^ r&^on to learn; they need to know why they must 
pore (mermateri£ds that am d^icult to understand. Bymaki?^ 
information relevant to their experiences and to their proposed 
careers, many students deuehpan imatiabkappetiie that makes 
eoery moment I spend in tite ckssrocmt a dudlenge and a 
pleasure* My do(^isalwaysopen,midlhaue found nohtter way 
to utilize my time than devoting it to sukmts; they are not 
hesitant in seefeng assisUmce--fin^ that I am grateful 

Using these descriptions and coding them according to the 
major them^ and attributes of the teacWlng-leaming path-goal 
model CTable 5-2), we learned about the characteristics of exemplary 
instructors as they employ their awanl-winning behaviors. We 
found critical characteristics affecting all the behaviors of instructors 
who participated in our research. These characteristics were the 
overarching themes of exemplary teachers (the factors that were 
demonstrated consistently and covariantly in our analyse, whether 
we employed the Statistical Packages for the Social Sdences [SPSS] 
or factor analyses). They included the following concepts about the 
award-winning teachers: 
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• thdrdedicadontodieprindplesofthecommmuty col* 
lege mission of providit^ opportunities for student 
success, regard!^ of the level of rwidin^ or special 
needs of iK>ntraditional college students; 

• tl^bdief that good teaching and good teachers do 
make a diff^^ce to student suo^s, and their demon- 
strated willingi^ss to do whatever was necessary to 
aax)n^U^ this; and 

• tfid r activity factor in which moti vaticm and influence 
were employed as the ^sential dynamic used to facil- 
itate learning, regardless of the situation or contin- 
gency. 

Successful Behavio»* The princij^ finding from the self- 
reported descriptions of the award-winning instructore was their 
commitment to teaching and to students. A six-part emerging 
pattern characterized insiructoiB' succ^ful motivational behaviors: 
first, faculty provided a dear goal direction and matched their 
curriculum to coiuse and content goals: 

She carefuUy breaks down what naeis to be mastered into 
oi^mzed units that are clear, trndse, and sequential so that the 
students am reach tite r^pdred standards. She creates a caring 
climate in fhecla^roam that is nfm-thrmtemng to the student's 
relation^tip with 0teteadter and withoiher students (Jhte^dent 
Jess Parrish talks about Shea Lynn Nabi, Midland College^ 
Midland, Texas). 

She makes clear the operating rules c/ her cla& in a syllabus and 
through discussionat the start of each ^jj^rfer {PresidentNolen 
M. Ellison explains Margaret W. Taylor's cl^r standards 
for student direction^Cuyahoga Community Coll^e^ 
Qeveland, Otio). 

Second, instructors tended to be highly directive early on, providing 
guidance and appropriate coaching in a very positive manner: 

Mr. Chinen has the ability to build a positive self-concept 
in his students. He h^^ a special rapport toith his students 
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and makes ihem use thdr potential to the ftdlest. He allmos 
students b> make mistakes, to leam to correct mistakes, and to 
Uamfrom tM experience (President John Morton, Kapiolani 
CbnununityColIege,Honolulu3awaii,emphasizies Robert 
S. Chinen's positive reinforcement of students' needs). 

Third, instmctoss were well aware of individual student's needs 
and accoxnmodated the individual differences among their students: 

CkarUe is a true rokmodd for educators. He makes eoery effort 
to indixHdualiu tfw teaching/kamingprocess, Heisan &iumtor 
supports unujuea^tame for ever\/ student. Hehasavery 
inqimHoe mind and has abmys ken inoob&i in proj&^ts that 
embk us to better understand the tmching/leaming proce^ 
(President David Ponitz talks about Charles Williams, 
Sinclair Community College, Dayton, Ohio). 

Fourth, award winning instructors were focused on providing 
regular and helpful feedback for their students: 

Mr. Chu nMl giites students the tools to leam for themselves and 
nuriuns student growth through setting up circumstances in 
uHdt students cm experience success. He is an acHoe listener 
who amtmunicates to student thi^ what they think is valuable 
andmrthwhUe. Hepromdeseffecttife^back,oralandwritten, 
and structures Ms materiab so that there is a variety of ways in 
whidt a student's 8U(xess canH measured (President Da vid A. 
Vardy explains Edgar ahurchill''s helpfulness to students, 
Newfoimdiand and Labrador Institute of Fisheries and 
Marine Technology^, St John's, Newfoundland). 

Hfth, faculty reported that they held high expectations for their 
students, but they did not relinquish their caring attitude and/or 
their concern for their students: 

The keys to her teaching success in mathematics are her hi^ 
standards and her commitment to student achievement. She 
relieves their mathematics anxiety by ter supportive, positive 
approach to learning tfmt clearly defines achievable expectations 
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(President Robert W. Ramsey talks about the classroom 
standards set by Edith CJoodman, Camden County Coll^, 
Blackwood, New Jersey). 

Rmlly/ faculty were willing to relinquish their own control over the 
classroom environment and their students and could empower their 
students toward active learning and a sense of responsibility for 
learning to learn: 

Because she is a true tmcher, she has the ability to implement 
imwvatme dmgns and, imre importantly, motivate students to 
on^nng success (President Larry D. Carter sees Cynthia 
Barrosasa teacher who allowsstudents to take the initiative 
for their own learning. Community College of Aurora, 
Aufora, Illinois). 

Betsy KHnotosum exemplifies a strong commitment to keep 
current mtk the demands a rapidly changing mrld. She 
encourages students' initi^kies ard irdependeme. Her success 
is manifested in student achievement (President David E. 
Daniel discusses Betsy Klinkosum's ability to empower 
students, Wilkes Community Coll^, Wilkesboro, North 
Carolina). 

Perhaps none of these findings would have been considered 
so significant if awaid-winning instructor' students and college 
presidents had not corroborated their instructors' behaviore. We 
asked students to evaluate their instructor, by rating how they felt 
about their instructor, by responding to a series of adjectives they 
would use to describe their instructors, and by writing a critical 
iiKident in which th^ described their instructors' abilities to motivate 
them. On the whole, instructor responses were confirmed by 
students' evaluations. Students' successful motivating incidents 
were coded similarly to those of their instructors and revealed a 
pattern parallel to that of their instructor' self reports. Students 
used the same pattern of path-to-goal behaviors as did their 
instructors, and they gave similar weights to their instructors' 
behaviors with one exception — they were somewh at less confident 
in expressing their own ability to take over the responsibility for 
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learning. (However, students were doing the evaluations early in 
the semester and were still pursuing their paths to independence.) 

Students and faculty both aggregated the themes of the 
teaching-learning path-goal framework: engaging students' desire 
to learn aini offering guidance and direction; increasing motivation 
and satisfaction and working to limit learning obstacles; and 
increasing opportunities for educational success and empowering 
students toward self-directed learning. Students' principal concept 
was their focus on their instructors' teaching abilities— this concept 
was much more important to them than the course they were taking 
or the value of the content. Studentsspoke about their instmctors by 
using such terms as helpful motivating, positive, committed, 
interesting, dependable, humorous, confident, enthusiastic, 
competent, energetic, and intelligent. They also indicated that their 
instructors listened to them, that they considered them leaders, and 
that they were successful and creative teachers. Students rated the 
importance of feedback; they were highly interested in helpful and 
informative feedback and, in fact, valued this more than their 
instructor's recognition of their individual differences or needs. 
Like their instructors, students placed emphasis on the importance 
of their kistmctor's concern for them and the relationship between 
this concern and their own ability to increase their self-worth and 
self-esteem. And although students knew their Instructors held high 
expectations for them, they expressed some reluctance to operate on 
their own and to take over responsibility for their own learning. In 
Table 5.3, faculty and student reports of teaching behaviors are 
compared. The numbers represent the percentages of faculty and 
students who reported the particular behavior. 

Table 5.3: Conourence Among Instructors and Students 
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Award'Winning Instructor* and Student*' Concturenat Ptdt-^Joal Frtmework 

Instructors 95.0 943 92,8 92.0 83.9 83.4 

Students 00.7 93.4 882 90.4 84.6 69.5 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

(1) engages desire to Jeam (2) offers guidance and direction (3) motivates leamli^ 
(4) limits learning obstacles (5) increase successful opportunities (6) empowers students 
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Although we were somewhat surprised at the difference 
between faculty perception of the level of readiness for student 
independence and the students' perceptions that they were ready to 
take responsibility for their own learning, we were able to use this 
discrepaiKy to predict the teacher archetype to be applied in the 
teaching life cyde (explained in Chapter 7). 

Unsuccessful Behavior. Faculty reported a different pattern 
of behaviors when they discussed their unsuccessful experiences 
with nvotivating students to learn. While successful instructor 
behavior concentrated on understanding students' desire to learn or 
on offering diagnoses and direction, unsuccessful behavior patterns 
demonstrated instructor need to reduce fr -stiating harriers and to 
intensify exploration foraltematives forchange. Only after they had 
a grasp on the obstacles that hindered the teaching-learning goal 
path did instructors become highly directive, use their coaching, 
and personally recommit themselves to their students' successes. 
They attended to individual student needs and recommunicated the 
goal and purpose of instruction. They saw the importance of 
modelling «cpected behavior axKiteachingstudents theconsequences 
oftheiractions before they allowed than independence; they solicited 
their students' contributions and resources. 

In reporting the situations in which they were un.«ucc»sful 
in motivatiing their students to learn , instructors were aware of their 
own inability to eliminate or reduce learning barriers that stand in 
the way of successful student performance. Although they reported 
feeling less able to motivate tiieir students, titey described stronger 
affiliation with their students as they were able to relate to and 
empathize with their feelings of frustration. Faculty emphasized the 
importance of immediately assessing problem situations that reward 
students, encouraging their perceptions of their seIf-worth,affirming 
their capabilities, and then working diligently to develop and 
commimicate new goals to meet the demands of the new situation. 

By comparing reports of successful and unsuccessful 
motivation, one cannot fail to note the importance of contingeiKy- 
based behavior. Given the theoretical basis of our teaching-learning 
path-goal framework, we found that the patterns of behavior were 
adaptable and depereJent on contingency situations. And although 
we theoretically knew to expect leader behavior to be contingency- 
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based, we were encouraged to find that our analyses of self-reported 
andstiident-ref>orteddata--basedonactiialexperiences--confirmed 
the theory. Compatibility of goals and working towaid mutual 
achievement of goals categorized the pattern of successful behaviors; 
recognition that problems existed and immediate attention to 
solutions were the guiding behaviors of teachers as they reported 
unsuccessful experiencas. The final phase of our inquiry into 
teaching behaviors pitted tochers' philosophical premisesofteaching 
against their actual experiences and teaching practic®. Weassumed 
that by asking teachers to give us their philosophy of teaching we 
would find what teachers believe their behaviors should be. 

Philosophy of Teaching. Not surprisingly, the exceptional 
teachers demonstrated a parallel relationship between their 
philosophies of teaching and their ability to motivate students to 
learn. Their educational philosophy was demonstrated in their 
performance in the classroom. Award-winning instructors' aptitude 
for teaching involve the integration of their philosophy with the 
actual practice of their teaching. We found no variance between 
these two aspects or strengths of reported behaviors. They 
demonstrate and commimicate well-defined course organization, 
diagnose and plan for students' needs within their course 
development and are initially directive and positive in their 
approaches with students. They areaccommodatingand supportive 
of their students, providing them with extra help and time and 
urging them to succeed on their own. They pay particular attention 
to the college environment, "inspect what they expect" from their 
students (and have high expa:tations of their students), and 
demonstrate care and concern for the dignity of the individual 
student. In Figure 5.4 the award-winning instructors' strengths, or 
response rate, for the sbt teaching-learning path-goal concepts are 
illustrated. The terms defhied as factors 1 through 6 respoiui to the 
six major themes of the teaching-learning path-goal framework: (1 ) 
recognizes and engage students' desire to learn; (2) increases 
opportunities for educational performance and success; (3) offers 
positive orientation, guidance^ and direction; (4) uses effective 
performance as an expectation to empower students; (5) works to 
limit or eliminate learning obstacles; and (6) motivates students to 
increased satisfaction for and development of learning skills. 
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Figure 5.4: AWI PopuIatioR and Teaching*Leaming 
Path-Goal Means 
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CONCLUSION 

In general, award-winning faculty excel in allowing students 
input into their couis^ and their teaching; in their dedication to their 
role in encouraging students to take responsibility for their own 
laming; in their ability to match needs to plans, course content, and 
curriculum; in their insistence on regular and consistent feedback to 
students; in their ability to motivt tc students; and in their ability to 
personalize outcomes and to encourage independence. 

By positing a teaching- learning framework that is linked to 
path-goal theory, instruction becomes focused on the skills and 
competencies of successful and exemplary instructors as they perform 
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in the classroom. The mystery and guesswork of the classroom 
experience are elimimted when faculty see the teaching-learning 
path-goal framework as a basis for course and class planning. 

The competencies of award-winning instructors may be 
employed by any teacher. Both experientially and behaviorally, 
award-winning instructors have identified theirskillsand leade»hip 
abilities in the classroom. Their special leadership emphases are on 
motivation, influence, and student orientation. They areinstmmental 
in recognizing student d^e and willingness to learn, in Increasing 
student opportunities for successful educational performance, in 
motivating students to heightot their academic skills, in offering 
positive guidance and teacMng direction, in working to eliminate or 
limit learning ol»tacles, and in using high expectations as the key to 
empowering students to take r^ponsibility for their own active 
learning. 

Thus, one of the major rt es of the instructor becomes the act 
of linking the attributes and competencies of motivation, leadership, 
and path-goal theory. Now it is important to tie these concepts to 
experiential learning theory and its implications for teaching styles 
or archetypes. From the work of Lewin, Piaget, and Jung, Kolb 
(1984) introduced his learning styles inventory, which demonstrates 
the effects of experiences and experiential learning on the adult 
learner's dominant learning style. By integrating this idea with the 
life cyde theory of Hersey and Blanchard (1982), the Teaching as 
Leading Inventory was developed to reveal the dominant teaching 
styles of the award-winning instructors of our study. In the 
subsequent five chapters, these teaching styles vwll be discussed. 



Chapter 6 

Introducing the Teaching as Leading Inventory* 



Experiential Learning 
The Lewinian Model 
Kolb's Learning Styles Inventory 
Teaching as Leading 
Teaching as Leading Inventory and the Award-Winning Instructors 
Findings Teaching as Leadiitg Inventory 
Reporting the TAU Demc^raphics 
The Teaching-Leading Path-Goal Framework: 
TAU Population 
Summary 



Thm can be no emikm^ in t^iitmg 

donotbring^bem 
they kmm^Ad what theifchtrisk 

Ken, 1981 



* Joe Barwld^ a mmiber of fte 19S9 CcnninuAiiy CoUeg^ Leadership Progpram/ Univa^- 
slty of Texts, and Dqsartxncnt Head of Englteh at Ceitral IHedmont COTununity 
College, North CaroUna, provided backgrotmd research for the Teadtiitg as Lading 
InvOTtwy, 
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Ithough experiential learning has been advocated in modem 
times by educational philosophers from John Dewey to 
Malcolm Knowles, it is not a recent phenomenon. lii fact, the 
earliest advocate are among the most famous. Socrates believed 
that to educate was "to draw from within." Education meant to 
draw out something hidden^ latent^ or reserved. It implied the 
bringing ou of potential According to Plato, the image of education 
was "the turning of Ihe eye of the soul outwards toward the light" 
(PeteiB, 1965). Education was the vehicle for developing the potential 
for wisdom and leadership; thus, the good teacher led the student to 
his or her own understandUig. In the Symfmium, for example, we are 
presented with an exemplary teacher, Socrates, who struggles to 
move his students to choose to aspire and live according to principles, 
to create order in their experiences, and to understand the meaning 
of concepts and forms. 

Rousseau recalled Socrates's concept of how teaching and 
knowledge are to be understood. Knowledge could not be imparted 
mechanically from without, but required the student's active 
participation. This model of teaching views knowledge as insight, 
which must be stimulated by a teacher and what a teacher do^ in his 
or her encounters with a student. Knowledge is viewed as a process 
of recollection, stimulated by a desire to recover some hidden 
insight, and requiring an active effort on the part of the student to 
remember. Rousseau's contribution to our understanding of the 
student came in the form of the character Emile, who became a 
prototype of the learner who was allowed to grow according to his 
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own nature^ finding his own insight and readiness. 

John Locke, another Enlightenment philosopher, asserted 
that ideas were derived from sensations and from actual ecperienc^ 
and that they were not innate. Locke postulated that the mind was 
a tabula ma/ a blank tablet on which experiences could write. He 
believed that the mind could be "a little mended" by the good 
t^u^er who could focus on devdoping a soimd mind in a sound 
body and, later, on knowledge of the world. This view presents the 
student who is malleable and receptive, whose miini is self-enclosed 
but open to, and changed by, outside experiences. Locke's empirical 
view is the source of ecperiential and intemcUve approaches to 
teaching and leaning. 

And in our own time, Dewey pointed to the need for learners 
to find interconnectioia and continuity of experience. The 
responsibility of the educator, then, was to be aware of the shaping 
of ©cperience by environmental conditions and to select concrete 
experiezKes that weremostcondudveto growth. Teachers,according 
to Dew^, should know how to use both physical and social 
surroundings to contribute and build worthwhile experiences. 

William James's educational philosophy contributed the 
concept of pragmatism. Teachers were wam^ that they could not 
*^tifiably put things before learners to learn"; they had to try to 
offer ideas and objects attached to students' interests, with the 
expectation that inter^t or a sense of connection would arouse 
learners to ©cert the effort required to l^m. James encouraged the 
teacher to attend to the student's "free will" and the student's 
capacity to choose. For James, the ultimate t^t of ideas and meaning 
came firom freely initiated action and in a life freely lived. 

Eadi of these philosophers contributes to our knowl«Jge of 
the meaning of education, and each emphasizes the need to provoke 
students to overcome self-interests, to achieve some agreement 
about their goals, aiui to transcend the narrown^ of their lives. To 
quote Kant, it is necessary to educate in order to empower individuals 
to use their rational capacities and thus to transcend physical 
stimulation and causation. The art of the educator lies in allowing 
the mind to freely choose good aims and goals. This is accomplished 
at different stages of growth and readiness; hence, Kant saw education 
as a continuous process, always reaching toward the achievement of 
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freedom (Gre«\e, 1986). 

Rnally, Martin (1982) reminds us of Dewey's warning of the 
dangers of separating reason from emotion^ thought from action, 
and education from life. She calls for a liberal view of education that 
focuses on the development of the person, not simply the 
development of the mind. Her warning draws attention to the 
tension between the cognitivists and those with an experiential, or 
action-oriented, view. This tension is exacerbated by the belief that 
no philosophy of teaching can be developed that does not take the 
institution and social contexts into account 

Greene (1986) ©(plains "not only are there problems of 
schools existinginanationstill ridden by inequiti^and deprivation, 
there are problems resulting from the erosion of the public, the 
growth of privatism, and the felt lack of community" (p. 492). For 
those who take this position, it is not enough to concentrate on rules 
and norms; attention must be paid to history, consciousness, and 
change. Educators must concern themselves with empowering 
students to make sense of, to conceptualize, to develop perspectives 
upon, and perhaps to transform their actually lived worlds (Martin, 
1982). Teaching exists in the light of its consequetces for experience, 
forconduct,and for actual practice in the world. Good teachers must 
know something about what they are teaching (or trying to let others 
learn), must care about what is worthwhile a^ut their teaching, and 
must be concerned about their stuc?ents l^iming what they are 
trying to teach (Greene, 1986, p.479). 

What we knowabout education after more than two milleimia, 
then, is so simple tiiat it is axiomatic at the heart of learning is the 
l&uner. Or more pointedly, the most powerful learning takes place 
when the learning environment— controlled primarily by the 
teachei^recognizes and accommodates the learner's gestalt of 
experiences, needs, abilities, goals, and pre-existing value for what 
is to be learned. However, lest the reader be affected by the 
simplicity of our axiom, we should point out that Amalcan business 
isjustnowrecognizingtitesameinterdepeiulentrelattonshipbetween 
succ^ and worker satisfaction. In other words, at the heart of work 
is the worker. Leaders in the workplace, therefore, now r^lize that 
to fulfill the goals of the organization, they must take into account the 
goals of the workers and somehow bring the two sets of goals into 
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compatibility. Woricere do better work when they have some 
expectation that their efforts will lead to personal satisfaction (V room, 
1976). likewise, leaders need to help workers clariiy their own 
needs in terms of the desired organizational outcomes and help 
ensui« their success in attaining them (House and Mitchell, 1974). 
And through the whole process, leaders constantly appraise the 
worker's motivational and ability levels in order to provide the kind 
of leadership appropriate for the worker to be succ^ful (Hersey 
and BlaiKtord, 1982). 

Putting the l^mer at the center of the learning, or the worker 
at the center of the work, then, is not n^urly so simple as it seems. 
However, to apprc»ch it scientifi<ally, we need to recognize that 
there are two general areas of study: (1 ) how students l&am through 
©cperience to increase personal satisfaction; (2) how teachers '^ead" 
students through experiential learning to accomplish the educational 
goals at a higher level of per^nal satisfaction. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 

The Lewinian ModeL Adults come to a l^iming situation 
with a vast storehouse of prior effective and cognitive experiences 
from which to draw (Cross, 1981; Houle, 1984; Knowles, 1973; 
Tough, 1977), But these experience are not merely recorded in a 
mentid catalog; they have shaped the l^mer into the person he or 
she is (Chickering, 1977; Erikson,1959; Jung, 1977; Piaget, 1971; 
RogeiB, 1961), ConsKjuently, not to adcnowledge flie worth of 
experience in the learning situation to which the learner has 
committed is to deny an integral part of the learner's "self." However, 
to recognize the worth of that experience in forming the learner is 
also to recognize the worth of experience as a change vehicle hi the 
overall learning proc^. The t&icher who would l^d learners to 
higher achievenent of educational goals, therefore, must present 
those goals in such a way that the learner feels his or her prior 
experience will have a positive impact on performance. But in 
addition, the leading teacher must provide new experiences the 
I^mer needs to ensure that l^mer effort results in performaiKre. 

In order to benefit from experiential learning, a person must 
have the opportunity to have concrete experience, be able to reflect 
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Upon those experiences, be capable of jfbrmulating abstract "theories" 
that account for those reflections, and be able to apply and evaluate 
the theories in similar experiences (Kolb, 1984; Lewin, 1951 ). Lewin 
saw this process as a cycle. (See Figure 6.1 .) 

Rgure 6.1: Lewin's Experiential Learning Model 




and generalizations 



Reproduced by permission, Kdb, 1984 

Others, most notably Dewey and Haget, developed similar 
models, but their models focused more on how an individual 
develops over an extended period of time. The importance of the 
Lewinian model is that it focuses on more immediate aims of 
learning— that is, to go from concrete experience, through a process 
of abstracting the experience, to the end result of being able to use the 
new knowledge. Lewin's Experiential Learning Model is also 
helpful becauseitillustratesthatexperientialleamingisonly effective 
when the teacher leads the learner through the complete process. 

Kolb took Lewin's model a step ftirther and researched the 
relationship between the poles of the cycle. Jung's conceptual 
classification of personality types existing along bipolar dimensions 
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was used as the foundation for Kolb's thinking. What he found was 
thatthepoles^Le,concreteexperiencevs.abstrKt conceptualization 
and reflective observation vs. active experimenteition— were in 
conflict with each other; in other %voids, there w^is a dialectic 
relationship. Consequently, the more a person is oriented toward 
concrete expoiences, the less likely he or she is to form abstract 
conceptualizations of experience, and vice versa. Likewise, the 
more a person is predisposed to reflective observation, the less likely 
the pereon is to engage in the external activities associated by 
©(pecimentatlon. Although experiential learning is a four-stage 
process, learners appear to have a dominance for the cognitive skQls 
at one stage more than another. Out of this reseaidh, Kolb developed 
his well-known Learning Styles Inventory, which, for purposes of 
this bool^ requires closer analysis here. 

Kolb's Learning Styles Inventory. According to Kolb's 
learning model, concreteexperience/abstract conceptualization and 
reflectiveobservation/activeexperimentationrepresenttwo separate 
dimensions of the learning process. Kolbdefines learning as follows: 

Learning is the process whereby knowledge is created 
throu^ the transformation of experience. This definition 
em|*ia^ze3 several optical aqaects of the learning process, 
as viewed from the experiential per^?ective. First is the 
emphasis on t!« process of adap^tion and laming as 
opposed tocontaitor outcomes. Second is that knowledge 
is a transformation process bdng continuously crated 
and recreated, not an independent entity to be acquired or 
transmitted. Third,l®imingtran8formsexperienceinboth 
its objective and subjective forms (1984, p. 38). 

The two axes, then, represent the dimensions; and concrete 
experience, abstract conceptualization, reflective observation, and 
active experimentation are adaptive orientations. The concrete 
experience/i*bstract conceptualization axis is a prehension 
dimension, ir that it represents two opposed processes of grasping 
the meaning of experiences, either by reliance on actual experience 
(apprehension) or by reliance on symbolic interpretation of that 
experience (comprehension). The reflective observation/active 
experimentationaxisisa tmmformatim dimension, in that it represents 
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two opposed processes of tramforming that grasp on meaning, 
either through internal reflection (intention) or by manipulating, 
through experimentation or the like, the external world (extension). 
(See Rgure 6.2,) 



Figure 6.2: Experientia] Learning and Knowledge Forms 
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' Abstract Conceptualization 



Reproduced with p^mi^on, Kolb, 1984. 



Remembering that Kolb defines lean\ing as the 
process whereby knowledge is created from the transformation of 
experience, we see in the double-axis theory that there are two ways 
of grasping experience and two ways of tnmsf orming it. Because of 
the interaction of prehension and transformation, there are four 
elementary forms of knowledge, identified in the quadrants in 
Rgure 6,2, The combination of concrete experience grasped by 
apprehension and reflective observation transforming experience 
by intention jdelds divergent knowledge. The opposite type of 
]a\owledgeisconverg«tt knowledge. Reflective observation through 
int^tion and abstract conceptualization through comprehension 
yield assinUIative knowledge. And its opposite is accommodative 
knowledge. 

Through experience an individual learns to use the adaptive 
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dimension of either apprehension or comprehension dominantly, 
andeitherintention orexten^ondominantly. Conseqjuently, people 
have a preferred learning style correspoiiing to one of the four 
types of knov'ledge. Some people are divergent learners and prefer 
learning situations in which they work outward from experience, 
seeking possibiliti^ more than solutions. On the other side are the 
convergent learners- They prefer to use abstract reasoning and 
direct experimentation to arrive at correct answers or solutions. 
Those learners who prefer reflective oteervation and abstract 
conceptualization are assimilators. They like theoretical models and 
would like for the facts to fit into them. If they do not, assimilators 
are more Ukdy to ignore the aberrant hiformation and stick to the 
theory. Accommodators, on the other hand, are more concerned 
with the facts, with specific experiences. When fects do not fit the 
theories, accommodators are more likely to abandon the theory in 
search of a better one. 

At this point, Kolb is concerned with the structure of 
knowledge and learning more than the cyclical processes described 
by Lewin and Raget. However, inherent in the structure is the 
interaction between apprehension and transformation, the pull of, 
for example, concrete experiences and reflective observation of 
experience Also inherent is the dialectic conflict betweai the poles 
of both dimensions. Thus, sfcucture is interaction and conflict, and 
seeing it as static or fixed would be a mistake. Also, it is important 
to remember that a person will have relatively higher emphasis on 
one or two of the learning mod^, but will not fall purely into any one 
of the four. 

Kolb's Learning Style Inventory (LSI) is a self-description 
questionnaire in which the respondent is asked to rank choices 
according to the word that best describes the way he or she learns. 
Each of the responses corresponds to one of the learning modes; 
consequently, the LSI score is derived simply by summing the rank 
numbers. These scores thencan be plotted toshowa two-dimensional 
learning style profile; for example, after a respondent takes the L% 
she is able to plot her particular learning style to discover her 
dominant pattern of experiential learning as converger, diverger, 
assimilator, or accommodator. 
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TEACHING AS LEADING 

Knowing a student's preferred learning style is little more 
than a scientific curiosity, unl^ the information can be used to help 
the student reach his or her educational goals. Yet, how can teachers 
plan for classes when learning sty\& differ widely among diverse 
cultural groups, such as the student population of community 
colleges? And of what avail is this knowledge when community 
college students so often lack the motivation to act responsibly to 
bring about high achievement? Again the analogy to the workplace 
emerges. Studies of successful businesses show that workers are 
more motivated and have higher satisfeiction when they feel 
personally committed to the goals of the organization (Bass, 1985; 
Petersand Waterman, 1982). Ashidy of teachers in the City Colleges 
of Chicago who had demonstrated suo:^ by high levels of student 
achievement and low attrition also revealed the importance of 
clearly defined outcomes and standards of performance when paired 
with student participation (Guskey and Easton, 1983). Further 
studies have verified that excellent teachers are able to clearly 
articulate the goals of the course and get a high level of commitm snt 
from students to reach them (Easton, 1984; Roueche and Baker, 
1987). Excellent teachers, therefore, act like excellent business 
leaders: they help the individuals in the class align their peisonal 
goals with the goals of the course. 

According to the path-goal theory of leadership (see Chapter 
2), 'eaders are effective, once goals are clarified, to the extent that 
they have a positive impact on subordinates' motivation, ability to 
perform effectively, and, thus, ability to derive satisfaction from the 
work. Unfortunately, there are still many in the community colleges 
who do not, or will not, recognize the essential role of the teacher in 
motivating students to achieve. Even Socrates realized that teachers 
must struggle to "move" their students to aspire to the higher levels 
of education. And certainly the most effective busing leaders do 
not assiraie aU employees are motivated to achieve high levels of 
performance simply b«:ause they showedupforworkonaparticular 
day. Yet, some teachers believe students are either motivated or not 
(intrinsic), and nothing the teacher can do (extrinsic) will change this 
state. It is important to remember that motives are internal, but goals 
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are external (Hereey and BlanchardL 1982). The effective teacher, like 
the effective le^er, is the one who can help others to match their 
motives with their own and the course's goals. Motivation is not 
always an active process. In fact, motivation is to teaching what 
attention is to driving a car. There are times when much is needed, 
and others when relatively UtUe wiU suffice. The exceUent teacher, 
though, is constantly aware of the signals and is ready with a 
repertoire of skills to apply to the appropriate situation. 

Effective teachers also haveapositiveimpactonthestudents' 
abiUty to achieve the goals. Obviously, this includes much more 
than providing them with content. First of all teachers clarify for the 
students the "path" to the goal Then teachers help students develop 
the skills for success; but equally important, they help remove the 
barriers to success. For example, a student who do^ not attend class 
regularly will have difficulty completing the goals of the course, 
whether that course is American history or integrated electrical 
circuits. The effective teacher must help the student overcome this 
negative behavior as well as master the content or skills. 

In order to be a leader, according to the t^chlng-leaming 
path-goal framework, the tocher is in a constant learning mode. 
Long before the course ever begins, tf\e teacher reflects on desired 
goals, plans strategies for learning and evaluation, and produces 
materials for implementing the plans. Once the course begins, ti.o 
teadier is constantiy ass^ing the group, determining readiness, 
motivation, interests and other things that could necessitate a change 
in course activities. And most of all, the effective teacher is aware of 
each shxdent in terms of ability, progress, needs, and level of 
satisfaction. In other words, t>ie effective teacher is actively involved 
every day in experiential learning— learning about the students, 
about the group, about the efficiency of methods and plans, and 
about the overall purposes of the course. However, experiential 
learning in the context of teaching as leading has a fundamental 
difference from experiential learning in the context of learners 
acquiring new knowledge or skills. The purpose of this type of 
experiential learning for the teacher is to increase student success. In 
other words, the experiential learning is used to directly alter the 
experience itself {i.e., make the students, group, or course different), 
thus requiringnew learning, further alteration,and so forth. Because 
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of this differeiKe, Kolb's model of experiential learning does not 
adequately d^cribe the learning process the teacher uses to increase 
student perionnance. Instead, we need a model of teacher learning 
styles that describes the ways teachers vie»v students aiKi the ways 
they conceptualize coui^ content to achieve results. 

In order to build a cox^reptual framework for teaching as 
leading, it is necessary to look at what teachers do on a day-by-day 
basis to adapt to stud^t needs in order to achieve the maximum 
success. There are two assumptions underlying this approach. First, 
we assume excellent t^dters do, in fact, adapt to student needs 
regularly. Adaptation may be in the form of making additional 
hand-outs when students stumble over content, or it may mean 
calling students in for conferences when their performance is less 
than it should be. In other words, excellent teachers are constantly 
examining the interaction between students, content, and 
methodology, and making changes as needed to get the highest level 
of performance. The second assumption is that excellent teachers do 
not lower s^dards. The purpose of the teaching-learning path- 
goal framework is to increase students' satisfaction by enabling 
them to achieve high performance through their own efforts. 
Lowering standards and ^cpec^tions would be counterproductive 
to that effort. 

Like experiential learning, teaching as leading involves a 
four-step proc^. In the first stage, instructors must involve 
themselves with learners openly and without bias in new experiences 
(others orientation). This open involvement with students leads to 
becoming aware, sensing the need for action, observing the 
environment, being alert to clu^, and discerning results (reflective 
orientation). The instructor must then think of necessary actions, 
aeate solutions in the mind, analyze the situation, develop a plan of 
action, and think through expeiimenting and revising anticipated 
action (task orientation). Finally, the instructor commits to a course 
of action, commits to goals, darides how to proceed, executes the 
plan, and evaluates the results (action orientation). 
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In its broadest context, teaching as leading involves (1) 
influencing learners individually and in groups to set goals and (2) 
leading the learners toward goal accomplishment. Therefore, it is 
congruent with the teaching-learning path-goal framework; to obtain 
a high level of student performance ai^ thus, a high level of 
satisfaction, all stages iri the teaching-as-leading cycle must be 
completed. 



Hgure 6.3: Teaching-as-Leading Cycle 
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Baker, 1989 



One difficulty for teachers as leaders in the learning process 
results from their natural teiuiency toward one type of behavior 
more than another. In our study with the 869 excellent teachers, we 
found strong evidence of polarity along both axes of the model. 
High scores for "others orientation" were negatively correlated with 
"task orientation," and high scores for "reflective orientation" were 
negatively correlated with "action orientation." Also, there was not 
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a strong correlation from one axis to the other. Figure 6.4 shows the 
correlation matrix which demonstrates the strong polarity along 
both axes of the teaching*^-leading cycle. 



Rgure 6.4: The Correlation Matrix Demonstrating Polarity 
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The results, therefore, demonstrate that teachers have a 
pronoimced tendency in the way they interrelate learners and 
content (vertical axis) and in the way they conceptualize and 
implement learning experiences (horizontal axis). The Interaction of 
these two pronounced tendencies create the teacher's teaching-as- 
leading style. These four styles are shown in Figure 6.5. 
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Rgure 6.5: Teaching-Learning Grid 
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In its broadest context, teaching as leading involves 
influencing learners individiially and in groups to set goals and 
leading the learners toward goal accomplishment. By combining 
the tesKrhing-leaming path-goal framework with the ©tperiential 
learning model of Lewin and K'^lb, teacMng as leading can be 
snvisionsd as follows: (1) an immediate experience involving 
others is thebasis for observation and reflection; (2) these perceptions 
are assimilated into a theory of visualization of realities from which 
planning and action can occur; (3) these plans and visualizations 
then serve as guides to the active influencing of others. 

As leaders in the learning process, then, teachers must involve 
themselves with leamersopenlyand without bias innewexperiences. 
These behaviors lead to becoming aware, sensing the need for 
action, ol^erving the enviroMnent,beingalert to clues,and discerning 
results. The teacher must then think of necessary actions, create 
solutions in the mind, analyze the situation, develop a plan of action, 
and think through experimenting witli and revising anticipated 
action. Rnally, the teacher commits to a course of action and goals, 
decides how to proceed, executes the plan, and evaluates the results. 
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As with experiential learning theory, teachers have greater 
strengths in one stage of the cycle than others. In order to identify 
this strength, it is necessary to imagine situations in which all four 
types of behavior would be appropriate and force a choice. The 
Teaching as Leadinglnventory CTAU) isa forced-choice, self-scoring 
qu^tionnaire designed to alert teachers to thdr own preferred 
teaching-as-leading style. Berause learning and leading both require 
all four stages of the cycle, it should not be inferred that one style is 
superior to another. Excellent ^chers are adaptable to student 
n^ds and demands of the learning environm«it, and they x. ust 
have a broad repertoire of leadership skills from which to draw. 

In the compact version of the TAL! (Figure 6.6), the reader 
may learn his or her own teaching style. Sbc major areas of the TAU 
are included: teaching, learning, performance, effectiveness, student 
perceptions, and self-perception. Th^ six areas are derived from 
the competencies of effective teachers and from the r^earch on 
teaching aiKi learning. The lead statement appears above questions 
1 and 2, 3 and 4, and so on. Replies should be weightexi by the 
respondent so that the number 4 indicates the item that is most like 
the r^pondent and the number 1 indicates the item that is least like 
the respondent. After all scores are indicated, all "A" responses are 
added as the total T score, all "B" r^onses are added as the O score; 
ill "C responses are added as the A score; and all "XT responses are 
added as the R score. Finally the T score is subtracted from the O 
score and plotted on the T-O axis in Figure 6.7. The A score is 
subtracted from the R score and plotted on the A-R axis also in Figure 
6.7. The respondent should retain the sign of the subtraction. For 
example, a T score of 1 5 subtracted from an O score of 20 would yield 
a -5. Fijuilly, the respondent draws a straight line parallel to the T- 
O axis through the marked point on the A-R axis and draws a line 
parallel to the A-R axis through the marked point on the T-O axis. 
The ints-section of th^ two lines indicates the dominant teaching- 
as-Ieading style of the respondent. In the event that the intersection 
of the two lines falls toward thecenter of the grid, and the respondent 
has difficulty interpreting teaching style, the Figure 6.7a, Enlarged 
View of TALI, should be used to plot horizontal and vertical lines. 
Since a whole number does not appear at the intersection of the grid, 
aH respondents will fall kito one of the four quadrants of the grid. 



Figure 6.6: Compact Version of the Teaching as Leading Inventory 
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Figure 6.7: Compact TALI Grid 
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TEACHING AS LEADING INVENTORY AND THE AWARD- 
WINNING INSTRUCTORS 

Many of the award-winning instmctorsattended the Eleventh 
Annual International Conference on Teaching Excellence, held in 
Austin, Texas, in May 1989. Here they were celebrated and awarded 
medallions for their teadiing excellence and their participation in 
this study. During the conference the award-winning instructors 
completai the extended form of the Teaching as Leading Inventory 
(Baker, 1989). Responses were coded and analyzed to form the TALI 
database. From this rich database we were able to demonstrate 
teaching styles and to relate the teaching-learning path-goal 
framework to those teaching styles. Moreover, we were able to carry 
over our triangulation methodology by incorporating instructors' 
self reporte, students' evaluations, and CEOs' recommendations of 
their award-winning instructors. 

The traching styles that form the basis for the TALI are meant 
to point to the teacher's dominant style and to demonstrate his or her 
opposite and complemaitary styl^ as well. Teaching styl^ are also 
meant t^ represent cha^leng^ to the instructor to change, to adapt, 
and to accommodate students' needs. We see the TALI as a predictor 
of the life cycle that occurs in the classroom. Students are the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher, and teachers do care about 
their students. Without examining students' readiness, teachers 
cannot arouse and engage students' d^ire to learn; and teachers 
tend to see learning otetacles as dead ends to student achievement. 
These are failures the teacher as l^der can avoid. We assume that 
adaptation is the key to teacher-as-leader behavior and that in order 
to meet contingencies, the master teacher must change his or her 
style to accommodate the l^mer. 

In the data we present here and in the next four chapters, 
teaching styles refer to the competencies and actual experiential data 
related to us by award-winning instructors. Although initially 
"type-cast," the commimity college teacher is really a situational 
teacher who can alter his or her style based on demands of 
environment, demands of students, or demands of the situation. 
(This concept of the situational teacher will be discussed in detaO in 
Chapter 11.) 
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HNDINGS: TEACHING AS LEADING IN VENTORY 

We found that the instructors who participated in the TALI 
wfere mainly (75 percent) Achievers and Influencers; that is, they 
tended toaggregate toward the actionsideof the TALIgrid. Excellent 
teachers are action-oriented, whether emphasizing a student 
orientation or a task orientation. Moreover, almost all of the teaching 
styles aggregated around the center axis of the grid, which leads us 
to believe that award-winning insfauctors find it easy to change and 
adapt their teaching styles based on situational need. Figure 6 5 
displays the distribution and clustering of our TALI participants hy 
style; the difference between the participants' "task" and "others" 
scores and their "active" and "reflective" scores were plotted to 
determine their TALI teaching styles. 
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Award-winning instructors were distributed among the f our 
teaching-as-leading styles (see Figure 6,9); in the following 
paragraphs we highlight the characteristics of each of the styles, and 
in the following four chapters each of the styles is discussed and 
participants are showcased. 

Influence.' Mmt (50.3 percent) of the award-winning teachere 
in this study were Influencers. They commit to clear objectives and 
are actively involved with students in completing them. Because 
they are actively involved, they opeitly seek and exploit opportuiuties 
to increase learning. As leaders, they constantly influence learners' 
beliefe that their efforts will r^ult in performance and that high 
po-formance will result in personal satbfaction. 

Supporter: Another 12.4 j^rcent of the excellent teachers 
were Supporters. They listen to students objectively and with an 
open mind, and they are sensitive to students' feelings. They are 
constantly gathering information about students, and as leaders 
they are always aware of the implications of situations they create 
for teaching and learning. Supporters are also aware of student 
valu^ and are able to use then to maximize student performance 
and satisfaction. 

Theorist: Some of the excellent teachere (1 1.8 percent) were 
Theorists. Theseteacherscoiwtantlyanalyzequantitativeinformation 
about individual and group performance and design learning 
experiences to increase performance. They actively seek more 
effective ways to organize information and conceptualize theoretical 
models of the teaching and learning situation. They also conduct 
ongoing evaluatioi\s and assessments of their theories and ideas. 
Theorists are concerned with designing the best learning situations 
and environment to ensure thatstudent effort results in performance. 

Achiever: Achievere (25.5 percent) are constantly seeking to 
improve results. They try to create new ways of thinking and doing, 
and they arecontinually experimenting with new ideasand methods. 
As leaders. Achievers set goals for students, evaluate outcomes, and 
choose solutions that work. Then they try to improve on them by 
further experimentation, testings and decision-making. Achievers 
derive their rewards by getting results. Their role is to find the best 
way to get the highest performance from the most students. 
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REPORTING THE TALI DEMOGRAPHICS 

The TALI population had characteristics that repeated the 
characteristics of the award-winning instructors' demographic 
characteristics; we did not learn anything significantly different 
about them from these data. Even in areas where we expected to find 
some divergence — for example, the relationship of discipline or 
subject taught to teaching style — ^we did not find any unique patterns 
or statistically significant variations. Variables such as age, gender, 
ethnicity, fiattiere' and mothers' education, degrees, and teaching 
fields c6d not vary simply because we used teaching styles as a 
factor. Only in the ethnicity variable did we find any unique 
patterns, and of course, we must remember that our ethnic 
distribution with the whole population of participants was only 12 
percent. In Figure 6.10, ethnic distribution among TALI styles 
shows Hispanics only in the Achiever's teaching style, which also 
demonstrates the highest percentages of mhiority groups of any 
teaching style. Because of our actual number of minority group 
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members in the study, we h^itate to comment about this factor; but 
we note that as AcWevers, teachers are active and concentrate on 
accomplishment of teaching goals. 

Figure 6.10: Ettmic Distribution by TALI Style 
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In Hgur® 6.11 and 6.12 degrees and teaching disciplines by 
TALI style are reported. All instructors have bachelor's dffgrees, and 
the number reporting master's degrees ranges from 75 percent to 98 
percent. Influencers and Theorists had the greatest number of 
doctorate; Achievers and Theorists had a significant number of 
initial associate degrees. 
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Rgure 6.11: Degrees Held: TALI Population 
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Finally, in a fascinating graphic representation of the 
relationship between teaching style and teaching discipline, we 
learn, contrary to Kolb's Learning Style Inventory (1984^ where 
learner's maprs can be directly correlated to their learning style, that 
no such relationship betw^. teaching styles and teaching discipline 
could be determined. Rather, what we learned was an affirmation 
of the emphases on teaching as leading and the principle of teaching 
as a central featiire of the community college. In our study, teaching 
discipline did not affect teaching style CPigure 6.12). What was 
central to all the instructors we studied was a genuine regard for the 
ethic of good teaching. 
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Figure 6.12: Teaching Fields and TAU Style 
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THE TEACHING-LEARNING PATH-GOAL FRAMEWORK: 
TALI POPULATION 

The TALI population was studied to determine their self- 
reported explanations of successful and unsuccessful experiences of 
motivating students and their philosophies. In order to confirm the 
triangulation process, we also compared the instructors' data to 
student and CEOs' data. In the following figure, the path-goal 
strategic functions— abbreviated to read: Arouses Needs, Increases 
Pay-offs, Clarifies Paths, Oarifies Expectations, Reduces Barriers, 
and Increases Satisfaction— are reported and related to the written 
scenarios leported by the TALI population. Two comparisons (see 
Figures 6.13 and 6.14) are made. In Figure 6.13, the TAU population 
data that examined the teaching-learning path-goal framework are 
displayed. Again we make note of the strong concurrence between 
what teachers talk about and practice (their reports about how they 
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motivate Students to learn) and their vision of what teaching "ought 
to be" (their philosophies of teaching). The TALI population also 
meets unsucc^sful situations head on; they demorwtrate clearly 
that when the situation demamds change, they confront and 
immediately begin to accommodate the new situation. They are 
committed to reducing learning obstacles that frustrate and limit 
students' growth. 

Rgure6.13: Path-Goal Means: TAU Population 
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Both students and CEC% also are included in our study of the 
TALI population and the teaching-learning path-goal framework. 
Figure 6.14 points out not only instructors' emphases (number of 
times they reported the behaviors listed in the teaching-learning 
path-goal framework) about those competencies that strengthen 
their teaching, but also students' and CEOs' remarks from their 
evaluations and letters of recommendation. What we have observed 
from our comparison, i.e., through triangulation, is that teachers' 
self reports, students* evaluations, and CEOs' recommendations all 
show concurrence. The successful, unsuccessful, and philosophy 
percentagesdemonstrate the faculty response to the teaching-learning 
path-goal concepts, then student and CEO responses to teaching- 
learning path-goal framework are given. Although the range of 
percentages demonstrate as much as a 21-point difference, this 
range did not indicate statistically unique findings. Rather we used 
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data to compare relationships between faculty discussion of 
succ^ful motivating experiences and philosophy of teaching, and 
then compared student and CEC evaluations of faculty. Unsucc«sful 
motivating experiences was not an indicator used for comparisons. 
What is directly observable is the pattern of concurrence among 
faculty, students, and CEOs. 

Rgure 6.14: Comparing Instntctore, Students, and CEOs: TALI 

Population 
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SUMMARY 

The Teaching as Leading Inventory, developed from the 
theoretical constructs of Raget, Lewin, Jung, and Kolb, v^hlch point 
out the signtficance of experiential learning, was used to coniplete 
the teaching-learning identity of award-winning instructors. The 
TALI population was drawn from the larger award-winning 
instructors' population to complete our study of excellent teaching. 
Where the concepts of the teaching-learning path-goal framework 
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gave us teaching themes and explicit attributes or behaviors of 
exemplary teachers, the TALI brc^dened our picture of the teacher 
as leader as one who meets contingency situations by modifying and 
adapting teaching styles. Four dominant teaching styles were 
discovered from the interpretation of the Teaching as Leading 
Inventory; th&e styles were: Supporter, Theorist, Achiever, and 
Muencer. These four teaching styles are discussed thoroughly in 
the next four chapters, and insight into the teaching competend© of 
the award-winning instructors who participated in the inventory is 
shared. 
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Profiles of Teaching Excellence: Supporters 
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The overall wk(^ the t^ich^ is to view the students as teadiers 
and the teadiers as students, and to build a tmst relationship 
between the student and the tm:her. 

UbbyHolt 

Rorida Community CoU^e at Jacksonville 



My phUo^yph^ofthe role oftiie teacher is one offdcUitating and 
menimng. Teachers are in the classroom for &te sake of student 
kaming. We mve as guides for student to fdhw through the 
haU of educatum. 

Irma Joi^ 
Tacas Soutibmost College 



Great t&idiers lave their subj^ and their student; moreover, 
they kve ffe? ta^Mngand kamingprocess that utnt^ tite two. 
They use humor ^^twefy and appropriidely, adjust titeir style 
creatwdyu^wnthitisadl^for.ardren^themsdoescof^^ 
in terms of their subject and their tmdting skiUs 



MikeMcHargue 
Foothill College 
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bout one-€ighth of the instructors who participated 
in our study displayed the dominant characteristics 
of the Supporter teaching style (see Figure 7.1). 
Throughout this chapter, and by reporting the actual voices 
of faculty, students, and administrators from all over North 
America, we will concentrate on the Supporter teaching 
style. 

Figure 7.1: Supporters 
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Kay Carl, a communications sidlls teacher (Blackhawk 
Technical College, Janesville, Wisconsin), offers this analysis of her 
own teaching style: 

T,w tether is a facilitator, a caretaker, an enabkr, a creator. The 
teachermusthempatimce, endurance,confidence,anda^nuirte 
love of oihm a$ well as her/his subject matter. 
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A student in autobody class at Red E>eer College (Red Deer, Alberta) 
seems to agree with Kay Carl as he talks about his teacher. Brad 
Hemstreet: 

Brad Hemstreet always made the time to go one-on-one wiih his 
student?. This was a tremendous help tomeasl zuas new to the 
college and knew no one in Red Deer. I was very nervous in the 
beginning and very hesitant to begin some repairs I was unsure 
of. His easy-going attitude and one-on-one help were the biggest 
difference tomyswxeeding. Brad really caresahoutfmstudents. 

Edward Luterbach, president of Red Deer College, also 
spoke of Brad Hemstreet: "Brad understands the need of the teacher 
to be a representative to the community; his service, assistance, and 
support in theareas of teaching and faaUty development are legend." 

PHILOSOPHY 

Both of these passages are d^cribing the Supporter teacher. 
Teachere who are predominantly Supporter in their Teaching as 
Leading Inventory (TALI) style view learning from the perspective 
of the ) 2amer. They do not, therefore, see themselves as teaching a 
subject or a dass, but as teachfaig a variety of individuals. What Brad 
Hemstreef s student called "one-on-one" teaching is a major role of 
the Supporter teacher and is not viewed as extra or apart from the 
classroom teaching. For example, a student in Libby Holf s 
mathematicsdass OFIoridaCommunity College, Jacksonville, Florida) 
recounted an incident in which she went to Holt's office for help with 
a math probkm. "She v as having lunch," says the student. "She 
immediately pushed her limch to the side, giving me all her attention." 
To the Supporter teacher, helping a student who interrupts lunch is 
important as preparing a lesson or presenting information to a 

JS. 

Because of their focus on individual learners in the teacher- 
learning situation. Supporters recognize that they are, themselves, 
ongoing learners. Lincoln Lao, an art teacher (Schoolcraft College/ 
Livonia, Michigan), says, "T always consider myself as a learner, 
showing students how I heighten my curiosity and proceed to 
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objective investigation. I share learning experiences rather than 
teaching data." Helen Lowe, a nursing instructor ( Amarillo College, 
Amarillo, Texas), reflects a similar attitude: "Teachers must remain 
open to learning from students' personal research, educational 
opportunities, and life experience." Supporters, therefore, view 
teaching and laming holistically. They are learners as well as 
teachers, learning from those they are teaching. 

Rgure 7.2: Others-Reflective Orientation 
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The primary forces affecting Supporter behavior are others 
orientation and reflective orientation. Supporters are emotionally 
drawn to help individual students, but they are coi\stantly gathering 
and sensing information to help them guide student behavior. 
Many of the Supporters, for example, use preassessment instrumente 
to determine learner readiness at the very beginning of the term and 
augment this information with personal information gathered from 
thestudents in individual conferences or through some other device. 
Supporters also continue to gather information about their students 
as the need arises. For example, Barbara West, a nursing instructor 
(Broward Community College, Fort Lauderdale, Florida), could not 
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understaiKi why a particular student had failed an exam and wanted 
to drop the course. She had the student review the exam, question 
by question, in her office and found that the student had reading 
problems and also needed glasses- Because of this instructor, both 
problems were eventually solved, and the student graduated with 
honors. 

Supporters also obtain ii\jfonnation by sensing. They are 
sensitive to student feelings and are quick to detect anxiety, low self- 
confideiKe, and other feelings that affect student performance. For 
example, one of Helen Hammond's nursing students (College of 
Southern Idaho, Twin Falls, Idaho) admits to being "frightened and 
insecure" when she started the course. But she further says, "(the 
instructor) sensed my insecurities and talked to me frankly and 
kindly. I was encouraged to keep trying, and my grades have been 
better." Many of the students, in f^ct, were very open in relating 
similar experieiures where their own feelings would have prevented 
leanUnghaditnotbeenforasensitive,supportiveteacher. Supporters 
are also sensitive to values as well as feelings. College exposes 
students to many experiences for which they are unprepared 
emotionally. When one of Barbara W^t's nursing students was 
given the dinic assignment of providing care to a pregnant 14-year- 
old, she had trouble maintaining the objectivity required of a nurse. 
The student credits her instructor with sensing her difficulty and 
with providing appropriate counsel, thus enabling the student to 
grow as well as learn. 

As we reviewed the student comments on these teachers, we 
were impressed by the frequency of terms like "caring," "open- 
minded/' "concerned," and "objective." Supporters' students 
responded to the fact that Supporters do not solve problems; they 
help people. To balance this others orientation with the reflective 
orientation, however. Supporters are very aware of the implications 
of their actions. For example, Ed Tarvyd, a biolo^r tecKrher (Santa 
Monica College, Santa Monica, California), talks about the need to 
make the subject matter interesting and to actively involve the 
learner in the learning. But he goes on to say why this is important: 
"The teacher then has the student to work with toward greater ends 
than just that particular bit of subject matter. One can now work on 
making that student a whole student, a career-motivated individual. 
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and hopefully a productive and aware person for life." Supporters, 
then, are sensitlvetotheneeds of students in very personal moments, 
but they also see the broader implications of the learning experiences 
and of the kind of support they give to others. In fact, one of Tarvyd's 
students said, 'This understanding professor released the bundled- 
up anxiety I had been holding and enabled me to feel comfortable 
and relaxed with a renewed enthusiasm for my chosen career." 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Figure 7.3: Supporters and the Teaching-Learning Grid 



Of the four teacher archetypes. Supporters are the most 
avergent in their thinking. The combination of others orientation 
and reflective orientation causes Supporters to be constantly on the 
brink of change. Although Supporters prepare lessons and work 
from syllabi, as do other types, they generally think in terms of the 
success of individual students. Therefore, they are very quick to 
abandon assignments or lessons that do not foster student success. 
Through the student comments about Supporters, we constructed 
an image of a typeof teacher who is enthusiasHc in that role, whether 
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in a large class or in individual conference. This person enjoys 
student interaction and is an active listener. Also, Supjporters are 
very spontaneoiis, relying heavily on their own creativity to maintain 
maximum student involvement in learning. Becaui^ of their focus 
on individuals more than on subject matter or classes, these teachers 
tend to form lasting borais with students. 

As divergent thinkers. Supporters tend to view situations 
from different perspectives, and they are more likely to look for a 
variety of solutions to problems rather than one ansv^rer. Margaret 
Osborne, a nursing instructor (Mount Royal College, Calgary, 
Alberta), told about trying to help one of her students develop the 
skills necessary to conduct a s^ meeting, one of the required 
competend^ of the practicum. In personal conference with the 
student, Osborne took the role of listener and assistant, providing 
the studa\t with materials when asked. By being able to shift out of 
the directive teacher role, this teacher enabled the student to assume 
the leadership role ultir.vately required in conducting the staff 
meeting. The students of Melvin Pasternak, a business 
communications teacher (Mount Royal College, Calgary, Alberta), 
were impre^ by his belief that there is not always one right 
answer to learn. Consequently, they were motivated to explore 
alternatives to find the best answer for each student individually. 

As divergent thinkers. Supporters must be flexible. When 
asked to list words that apply to excellent teachers, the Supporters 
put terms like ''open," "flexible," and "adaptable" ahnost as often as 
they put "caring" and "concerned." Their flexibility was not only in 
their teaching, but also in their schedules. Students felt free to stop 
by to talk to Supporters about personal as well as school-related 
problems and vfere gratified to find someone who, rather than help 
them find answers, could help find solutions. Supporters are also 
willing to act on their ov*n emotions. They have a genuine love for 
people and feel deep compassion for their students. Students vdll 
confide in Supporters because they know these teachers care about 
them and theirlive. Joseph Conte (president, &>uthwestem College, 
California) praised Charlotte McGowan as a Fulbright Fellow who 
brought her studies in Latin America and China to her classroom: 
"Not only has she been a practicing anthropologist and archeologist 
her entire teaching career at Southwestern College, but she has been 
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an ethnographer of her own students— «he understands the culture 
of herstudents becauseshe cares about their lives and their learning." 

STRENGTHS 

Supporters are people-centered and become personally 
involved in their students' learning. John Britt, an American Studies 
teacher (Lee College, Baytown, Texas), expressed this best when he 
told of working with a student who could master the material but 
who had difficulty writing. When the student's final class ptx>ject 
won third place in a statewide competition in historical research and 
writing, Britf s exuberance was dear. "If I work another 20 years/' 
he said, "I doubt that I wiU ever again fed such a sense of genuine 
accomplishment" Supporters thriveon thesuccess of their students. 
In fact, they are likely to go out of their way to enable student success. 
We were impr^sed by the number of students of Supporters who 
had some type of personal crisis that would have prevented success 
if not for the caring attitude of the teacher. One of Joanne Miner's 

busin«sstudents(HartneU Community College,Salinas,Califomia) 
is typical. She says, "Once I was in a serious accident I got behind 
in my work, and I w?as not going to go back to school She helped me 
get caught up with my work and enouraged me to stay in school." 

Supporters also exploit opportunities to teach. Because they 
are focused on individuals (others orientation), and because they are 
constantly assessing the environment (reflective orientation), they 
are always ready to abandon a plan in favor of a new insight or 
opportunity. Kay Carl (Blackhawk Technical College, Janesville, 
Wisconsin) expresses this attitude best. 

/ strmgli/ heliet^ that a teacher must be flexible. Teachable 
moments abound in the classroom. It is imjfortant to grab onto 
these and go with them. It is important to be confident enou^ 
io deviate from the lesson pkns for spontan&ms learning. 

It was not a surprise o find that Supportm are good listeners. 
However, we were impretsed by how pervasive this skill was 
throughout the teaching-learning experience. Students in shop 
classy learned to solve problems because the teacher listened. 
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Students who did poorly on an exam or an assignment improved 
because the teacher first listened to them. Studente with a personal 
crisis or low self-esteem continued in the course and were succ^sful 
because the teacher took the time to listen and really hear from the 
students' perspectives. The important fact here is not just that 
Supporters are good listeners, but that students know they are good 
listeners and will go to them firet when there is a problem that 
interfere with learning. In fact, some of the students commented 
about events that took place when they were not even a member of 
the Supporter tocher's cur^-ent class. Supporters, it seems, are open 
and av^ble to all students, not just their own. 

As classroom teachers. Supporters often lecture, and they 
recognize the value of a clear, well-organized presentation. However, 
for them, lecture is only one way to teach, and they are quiclt to 
abandon it if it is unsuccessful. Brian McDonald, a biology teacher 
(Red Deer College, Calgary, Alberta), told about a course he had 
over-organized for the students, thinking he was making it easier for 
them. When it ws^ dear that motivation and enthusiasm were low, 
he devi^ a feedback form to elicit comment from the students and 
found the students resented his ''treating (them) like children.'' This 
Supporter teacher offered the class an apology and immediately 
changed the approach. The result was a totally different classroom 
atmosphere witii renewed student motivation to learn. This kind of 
constant interaction with the class is typical of Supporters. 
Consequently, they are more likely to use technique such as group 
work and Individiial projects than lecture, although most Supporters 
expressed a desire for balance. These teachers, however, do not feel 
they have to be "in charge" of the classroom learning and are quite 
willing to give students some of the responsibility for what takes 
place. 

PATH-GOAL DATA AND SUPPORTERS 

In the four figures that follow, each of the indicators of the 
teaching-learning path-goal framework for successful and 
unsuccessful experiences and Supporters' philosophies of teaching 
are displayed. The Supporters' position in the figure is a heavy black 
line; other t^ching styles are portrayed by other types of linei . 
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Although there is close convergence along all the behaviors, there 
are especially similar patterns in the reported strengths in both the 
successful reports and the philosophies of teaching. For the 
unsuccessful behaviora tlie gr^test convergence is focused in the 
"reduces barrieiB^ context (faculty are working to eliminate or at 
least reduce learning olstacles); the gr^trat divergence among the 
styles is displayed in two functions: ''increases pay-offs" and 
"increases satisfeclion." The different leaching styl^ demonstrate 
their gr^test variance in the areas of "having &e ability to increase 
students' opportuniti^ for educational success" and their ability 
and responsibility to motivate students toward greater involvement 
in thdr learning and the development of th*>ir learning skills. 

Figure 7.4: Supporter and Path-Goal: Successful Motivation 
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Figure 7.5: Supportets and Path-Goal: Unsuccessful Motivation 
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Hgure 7.6: Supporters and Path-Goal: Philosophy of Teaching 
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In Rgure 7.7 both studente' and CEOs' input are compared with 
Supporters' self-reported data. Typically, students and presidents 
see Supporters with fewer strengths than the insbructors report. The 
spread of the difference between U\e self-report and othere' reports 
ranges from 11 to 29 percent, with the greatest convergence along 
the dimensions "clarifies paths," "clarifies expectations," and 
"reduces barriers." Faculty are perceived as positive and directive, 
as good role models for ex^ >cted behavior, awl as working hard to 
reduce learning barriers. Presidents and CEOs see the Supporter' 
ability to offer structured guidance as their greatest skill; but they are 
less convincedofSupporters'abiliti^ to motivatestudents to greater 
involvement. Students think that Supporters are b^t at eliminating 
barriers to learning success and, tmlike the CEOs, praise Supporters 
for their ability to irerease catiifaction for learning. Students are 
especiaUy atttmed to the Supporters' consistent and helpful use of 
feedback, well-defined courses, and directive guidance. 

Figure 7.7: Supporters: Self-Report and 
Student and CEO Reports 
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TEACHING-LEARNING AND PATH-GOAL 

Each of the six themes of the teaching-learning path-goal 
firamework are examined here In relation to the strength that the 
Supporter repo ad for each of these teaching characteristics (in the 
chapters that foUow, the order and strength of the teaching-learning 
path-goal framework also are reported for the Theorist, the Achiever, 
and the Influencer). 

^cognize and Engage Students' Dgsire to Learn: Supporters 
arouse student needs by enabling the students to see the value of 
what they are learning. Ed Tarvyd (Santa Monica College, Santa 
Monica, (Zalifomia) ©cpresses this well 

Good teaching do^ not stop simply with the delivery (^subject 
matter, kstit^, daermnaiion of final grades, etc. It instmd 
transcertds to complete involvement of the teacher and student, 
hdping the student mote the proper career choices, conmncing 
the student that cdlege d^rtitekf is the place to he. 

DanMinock (WashtenawConununity College, Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
Stat® it more simply when he lists his number one maxim of good 
teaching: "Help students to need what you are teaching them" 
Althou^all of theawanj-winning instructors indicated thatarousing 
student needs was an impormnt path-goal effort. Supporters are 
more likely to approach this on the basis of immediate needs than 
future needs. For example, many of the students who responded to 
our questionnaire indicated that they would have withdrawn from 
college had it not been for the timely intervention of the Supporter 
teacher. Rather than talk about the long-range benefits of college. 
Supporters helped these students satisfy more Immediate needs to 
complete the course or term. Supporters also want their students to 
see very practical, immediate appUcatiorw of what they are learning. 
Therefore, whether they are teaching philosophy or autobody repair. 
Supporters attempt to arouse student needs by showing how the 
knowledge and skills they are teaching have real value in students' 
lives. 
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Motivates Student to Increased Satisfaction and 
Development of Learning Skills: Perhaps because of their fcxrus on 
individual students. Supporters especially value increasing student 
satisfection. Kenneth Boyer, a report writing instructor (St Louis 
Community CoHeg^Florissant Valley, St. Louis, Missouri), strives 
to have the students tuach themselves, not only because they will 
retain more content, but because they become more self-reliant. 
Supporters are the exact opposite of the "caretaker" teacher in that 

theirgoalistoincreasestudentsatisfectionbyfbsteringindependence, 
not dependence. Brian McDonald (Red Deer College, Calgary,' 
Alberta) reflects this attihide as he explains the reason why teachers 
need to be caring Individuals: 'Students respond to the instructor s 
concern by feeling more worthwhile and, therefore, are more 
motivated to learn." A student in Margaret Osborne's nursing class 
(Mount Royal College, Alberta, Canada) says her teacher "doesn't 
do the work for you, but rather quietly encourages you, makmg you 
beUeve in your own abiUty." Throughout the student comments we 
found examples of great appreciation for Supporters who helped 
students feel better about themselves and their ovm abilities. One of 

SheranWaIlis'sd®italassistantstudentshasaverytypicalcommunity 
college profile— over 30, single parent, limited resources. She 
remonbers when she first came in contact with this Supporter 
teachen 



She encouraged me to going because she bdieved in me and 
mademe realize that I was carrying a hemy had and that I should 
f^proudofmyselfformyeffortandddermination. Anlhecause 
of that I decided to enter the dental assisting program. I'm glad 
to ham her as my support. Even when it looks hard I'm looking 
forward to succ^, thanks to Sheran. 

Increased student satisfaction is part of the bond that forms between 
Supporters and students. Although the students feel much better 
about themselves, they fully acknowledge the importance of the 
personalattention given to them by theSupporter teacher. Sometimes 
this attention is part of the classroom rather than individual settings. 
For example, one of Terry Bales's media communications students 
(Rancho Santiago College, Santa Ana, California) admitted to being 
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very shy and hesitant in class. When she did answer a question, 
however, she says the teacher "acknowledged, respected, and 
reii\forc©d my perception of thiitgs." Perhaps even without the 
Supporter teacher being aware of it, this student says she was 
motivated to do wellin the course just because she wasaclmowledged. 
Supporters^ then, increase student satisfaction in very personal 
ways. 

Offers Positive Orientation, Guidance, and Direction 
Through Coaching! Supporters also are able to clarify paths to 
success. This is evident in the way Sheran Wallis (Lake Michigan 
College, Benton Harbor, Michigan) d^crib^ her teaching: 

I present an order, a structure, a large amourd of it^ormation, a 
pathmty ihroughasubject matter, a sight-seeing tour with siof^ 
at sigmficant attractions. I structure time atd evaluate progr^ 
based upon ^cperienceand standards. 

Because Supporters also value flexibility and creativity, however, 
neither they nor their students are necessarily bound by structure. 
Supporters usually have well-organized approaches to course 
content, but they arespontaneous aiKi adaptable when a presentation 
is not succ^ful. Consequently, they often have individual or small- 
group la-ojecte as major assignments in the couree. Students, 
ttieref ore, are not re^mented into the same learning experiences and 
precisely the same content. 

Supporters also make good advisors. Their focus on 
individuals, coupled with their value for clear paths to success, 
enable them to provide guidance and direction for students who 
sometimes cannot see beyond their immediate schedules. One of 
Joaime Miller's students (Hartnell Commimity College, Salinas, 
California) is typical: 

Ms. MUkr set up a merfi ng with me to discuss my future here at 
Hartnell I was really leery about the type of bminess class& I 
shotM take. Ms. MUler to^afowextra minu^ out (^hs^ busy 
sdiedide and went throu^ aU tite business classes. After 
meeting with her, 1 definitely knew what I wanted to take the 
sea)nd semester and eoen tkefolloming semeskr. Now that I'm 
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inmyseoird semester, I jusi kvemykusiftesschm€ii,andlhaue 
a po^twe persp&Mue for t^cmpUsHng m%f future goals. 

Increases Opportunities for Quality Educational 
Performance and Success: SupportMS increase the personal pay-off 
for students by enabling them to succeed. One of Libby Holf s 
(Florida Community College, Jackson\rille, Florida) math students, 
for exan\ple, was disappointed with her low t^t score on the first 
test. After talking with Holt, the student not only understood what 
she had done wrong on the t^t, but says she became a better math 
student. EvideiKe is the score of 100 she made on the next two tests. 
We fbuxui similar stori^ in accounting dasses, communications 
classes, virtually every field. When students went to Supporters to 
ask for help, they saw immediate i^ults. But Supporters also try to 
increase the personal pay-off of attending class. Melvin Pasternak 
(Mount Royal College, Calgary, Alberta) expr^ses this by saying 
students expect and deserve Return on Investment (ROD for time 
spent in class. Therefore, he tries to present the information in as 
ente' "^^ining a way as possible so the students will enjoy class as well 
as learn from it The use of humor was a common trait among the 
Supporters, and they all indicated a commitment to make each class 
as memorable as possible. Many of the students reflected this 
attitude by saying how much they looked {orwaid to each class. 

Works to Eliminate or Limit Learning Obstacle: Perhaps 
because they are sensitive to student needs. Supporters are especially 
adept at reducing barriers to student learning. Often these barriers 
are a result of poor reading and writing skills that prevent success on 
assignments. Supporters typically spot these problems and attempt 
to match the student with available r^ources. Some teacheis, like 
Joanne Miller (Hartnell Community College, Salinas, California), 
feike their time to help students learn how to study better and how 
to read assignments more effectively. E>avid Greenhoe (Glen Oaks 
Community College, Centreville, Michigan) requires a research 
project in his modem Asia course. One of his studente did not have 
good library or research skills and told about the extra effort this 
Supporter teacher took to give him the direction he needed to 
complete the assignment. 
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Sometimes the barriers to student success are outside the 
actual material or skills being learned. Several of the Supportere 
indicated their d^ire to break dovsm the usual teacher-student 
barriers that prevent students from becoming personally involved 
in the learning. Melvin Pasternak (Mount Royal College, Calgarv, 
Alberta) makes it a point to play ping pong and basketball with 
students in order to establish rapport. Once rapport is established 
students are more open to advice and counsel from the Supporter 
teacher. Community college studente oftem have pereonal barriers 
to success. There were several stories about crises, such as surgery 
or deaths in the family, wheii the Supporter teacher provided both 
emotional support and appropriate guidance to enable the student 
to complete thecourse. Barbara West (Broward Community College, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida) is typical of another kind of help. When a 
student came to her with financial problems, this Supporter teacher 
was able to put the student in touch with a hospital scholarship 
contmtittee and help her obtain some financial support to continue 
her 'xiucation. 

Uses Effective Performance as an Expectation by Which to 
Empower Students: Because Supporter value the succ^s of 
individual students more than classes, they place less value on 
clarifying expectations than on other path-goal efforts. Throughout 
the comments made by these teachers, we saw evidence that 
Supporters want each student to rise to his or her potential. 
Consequently, expectations of Supporters evolve and are developed 
based on the readiness, needs, and abilities of each student. This is 
not to say that all students do not meet some standard requirements 
and have common leamhig experiences. Supporters, however, are 
likely to clarify expectations differently for different students. There 
was no evidence, on the other hand, that Supporters lower standards. 
In fact, comments were quite cl^ir that Supporters have high 
standards and expect the student to achieve those standards. The 
difference between one student and the next is more likely to be 
measured in terms of the amount of timu and resources the Supporter 
teacher gives to each — a measure based on student need. 
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TEACHING FIELDS 

As with all four tocher archetype, we did not find evidence 
that Supporters occur in some discipline and not in otheis. On the 
contrary, we found Supporters in most fields and at various levels. 
However, the largest number were in medical fields, such as nursing 
and dental assisting. There were also Supporters in theoretical as 
well as applied business courses, in social as well as physical 
science, and in English and humanitie course. 

Figure 7.8: Teaching Fields: Supporters 
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IMPLICATIONS 



In a pure Teaching-as-Leading cycle. Supporters belong at 
the begiiming, the point at which community college students enter 
the teaching-learning process. Supporters are parHcularly effective 
with students who have low self-confidence, low self-esteem, or 
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who lack some of the basic skills for success in college. By forming 
a relationship with these students. Supporters give them the very 
important message that they are valued and that it matters whether 
they succeed. Also, because the Supporters thrive on seeing 
individuals succeed, they are more likely to take time necessary to 
locate additional resources that might be required to overcome 
barriei^ to student success. 

Students responded to Supporters throughout their cpU^e 
experience. Often, a student just beginning a math sequence or faced 
vdth a research project for the first time will have chcirscteristics 
similar to students hesitant about entering college. They have prior 
ne^tive experiences, and they doubt their own abilities. In fact, 
many of the students who responded to our sur\-ey had been in 
college several semesters or quartere. Therefore, the need for 
Supporters exists throughout the student's college experience. 

If is interesting to note that some of the Supporters teach 
classes that can be coitsidered double or triple sections. Therefore, 
we can conclude that Supporter behavior is applied to some students 
more than others. In a larger class, not all students will need the kind 
of support and individual attention the Supporter teacher is prepared 
to give. Nor could the Supporter teacher, with this size student load, 
give this attention to every student. Consequently, we need to see 
Supporter behavior as available to help certain types of students, 
regardless of where they are in the teaching-learning cycle. 



Chapter 8 

Profiles of Teaching Excellence: Theorists 
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ld€S€rib€m^lfmhard-nc^andoftmdemnding.,A theend 
1 emf^msize that students must kam to learn on their mn~the 
foundation $iom of the truly educated. 

James Ardini 
Diablo Valley College 



Lmmingand readine^ are abnt^t entirely the r^pK)mibtlity of 
the teacher; we cannot omit some mystical moment of learning 
readiness. It is the teacher in the rde of enabler that excites the 
studentmth ^subjectmatUrandencourageseoentualschokrly 
curiosity and independence. 

Stephen Stroud 
Modesto Junior College 



J cannot accept the idea that it's only what go^ on in the 
classroom that counts. Credibility ioes not stop at the classroom 
door, and a teacher's influence does not stop outside the college 
emnronment Inkgrity is a sweeping concept that intertmnes 
itself with all aspects of life: it demands that I be the best model 
of mature adulthood I am capable of being. 

Shirley Sweet 
Blackha wk Technical College 
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pproximatdy 12 percent of the award-winning instructors 
who took the TAU were Theorists (Rgiire 8,1). like the 
Supporters, the Theor'^ts are more reflective than active, but 
they ajre also characterized by a dominant preference to place the 
learning milieu into a theoretical framework or structure; they are 
apt to include their students in such a framework as well. 

Figures.!: Theorists 



Theorist 




PHILOSOPHY 

Theorists approach teaching and learxting through a conceptual 
framework. Somewhere between the learner-centered philosophy 
of Supporter teachers and the discipline-centered philosophy of 
Achiever teachers. Theorists see their role as forming content into an 
organized, integrated whole that will enable students not only to 
grasp and appreciate the knowledge, but also to understand and 
master the process of learning. Everything that Theorists do, 
tha-efbre^has a theoretical abstract base. The following isa paraphrase 
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of Nova Jean Weber's (Cerritos College, Norwalk, California) 
description of the technique she uses to teach the metaphorical 
process: 

Ine:qfbmtingpoehy,students mmt toa Hne-by'timpam^m^ 
of the materid fo he learned, xOtich is worth a zero for the 
amlyticd^dUsIitytotemt, I Bearched fitr a new way to t&^h 
Utem to mm!;yze and offers a 'directed frog' m a modd for the 
analysis of a meta^wr. Various frog organs (heart, lungs, 
kidneys) mundersUxtdpr their d^eteness. Theimportanceof 
di^ecthnioscwi^studentsistourtderstrntdhawtheindividml 
parts workand horn emh part must be emmin&i m cotyunction 
unth the whole of the frog. Z3i^erfa?n is careful and mdhodiad. 
I then os^ &m students to imagine sttidying a frog by duwping, 
asackefmig^t,frmheadtofoot. Thestudentsqtdddy recognize 
that they could not 'see' the organs, only fragments. I then jH>int 
out titatwedo not 'butcher' poetry in attempting to anafyzeand 
understand it dther. 

As this example shows. Theorists approach the instructional 
process, as well as the instructional content itself, conceptually. This 
teaching style produces students who know more (in this case, the 
metaphoriadi process) and know more about learning (in this case, 
analogkal learning). Putmoresimply,TheoristsbeUevethat learning 
begets I^mers, rather than the other way around. Katherine Staples 
(Austin Community College, Austin, Texas) demonstrates this point 
of view in her discxission oi the teacher's role: 

/ have sem students in dl courses invoUnng language find new 
mirrors of themselves titrough their writing, reading, and critical 
sfctHs. Such students fetessow persomdly and intdledually. 
Their new an^ence gims tiiem daring to try new ide£&, new 
roles,nmproj&:ts,andnewoccupations. Thewkofthetmcher, 
then,bmmesonec^guide...(and)anystrategywhkhencourages 
learners to trust themsdv^ and gives them iheknsmMge,skills, 
ondcriticdthinkingabiWytodosobgicallyisavaMinstructional 
strategy. 
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Because of their love for their subjects smd their love for leanting. 
Theorists tend tobeli^vethatstudents approach the leamingsituation 
withthesameinterestand^thusiasm. Moreover, wefound Theorists 
more often in sul^ds such as English and the science — subjects not 
alwayrs approached enthusiastically by community a)U^ students. 
Mike Cooper (W^taric Community College, Fbrt Smith, Arkansas) 
typified tiKe problsn that Theorists sometimes have when he 
explained why some of his plans do not work as well as he would 
like: "Occasionally, I have been unsuccessful when I have planned 
activities where I have assumed an interest in intellectual learning 
and growth and found that the (students') primary inter^t is in 
doing the paper to get it out of the way with the minimal amount of 
e^rt and thought" In our study, however, we foimd that ttie 
excellent Theorists, like Mike Cooper, are able to change student 
attitudes about l^uning. throughout the student comments we 
found statements such as, "I have never liked English before, but 
now it is my favorite subject," and "All through high school I 
avoided physics, but now I hope to take more courses in it." 
Theorists, then, combine the supportive roles of Supported and the 
subject-mastery values of Achievers and turn students into leaniers. 

Figure 8.2: Reflective-Task Orientation 



REFLECTIVE 

Reflective OrientaHon and Task Orientation 

Spends time oi^ani^g information 
Builds theoretical models and explanations 

Tests thecsles and ideas 
Deigns experiments and analyzes results 
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The forces acting on Theorists are a r^ective orientation and a task 
orientation. Therefore, this teacher thinks deliberately and 
methodically about what he or she is trying to teach and how to teach 
it. The result is a well-thought-out theoretical model Mike Cooper 
(Westark Community Coll^, Fort Smith, Arkansas)/ for example, 
explains inching by presenting a model: 

A imcher is a amch, setting up the play, haping studmts umlk 
&imi0t it, guiding tkm as tim/ do so, encouraging thm in ihmr 
effort, diagnosing tiwir losabiesses and working on strategies to 
corr&:t tHem,and bmng firm 0tose whoare mt putting ^tit 
effort. 

Alice Rasmussen (Lake Michigan College, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan) described the role of the teacher by constructing a general 
model competed of several model subsets: the models of police 
officer, idea reflector, idea stimulator, and role model. Although 
most of these labels, especially that of coach, occurred in the 
philosophiesoftheothert)T>®ofteachers,theyoccurredasadjectives. 
For the Theorists, however, these labels are fairly circumscribed 
concepts into which they place and organize the attributes of 
successful teachem 

As Th^rists' minds work, so does their teaching. They build 
models for their students. James Ardini (EMablo Valley College, 
Pleasant Hill, CaUfbmia) explained tous how he engage his students 
in the study of physics on the first day of class. He starts with the 
question, "Why does a satellite orbit the earth?" In the questions aiwi 
answers that ensue, he constructs for them a conceptual model in 
which satellites—including the moon — fall to the earth, just as 
Newton's apples. However, becaiwe the earth is forever spinnhig 
av^y, these objects forever miss and, consequently, are forever 
"falling" around the earth rather than toward it (We would like to 
point out that of the himdreds of teacheis who r^ponded to our 
study of excellence, only this Theorist teacher went so far as to draw 
us a diagram.) Jim VanderMey (Mid Michigan Community College, 
Harrison, Michigan) builds models slightly differently. He has his 
English students come in for conferences before they write tlieir 
essays. As he questiorts them about their ideas and their plans for 
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completing the assignment, he writes down their responses. At the 
end, he shows the students what they have said and helps them 
orgaidze their own thoughts into an appropriate framework. 

Theorists, however, do not assume that their theoretical 
models produce student learning. Their reflection orientation 
compels them to continually think about what they are doing and 
how it is working. Rodney Oakes (Los Angeles Harbor College, Los 
Angeles, California) is an example: 

Just hemuH I understand a atmept or htwe a c^iidn lend of 
mastery and am abte to present concepts in a weU-or^nized and 
logical lecture, it does not fblhw that my students are karrdngt 
My job is to ccntmuously find rmo ma^ for students to Imrn. 
And I must always keep checking to find out iflmming is taking 
place. 

Jim Mclnturff (East Arkansas Community College, Forrest 
Park, Arkansas) illustrate one of the ways that Theorists test their 
theories and ideas: 

I try to teach and treat students the way that I would like to be 
taught and treated if I were the stwknt. Whenever I make an 
assigrment, Itrytodotne assignment abng with the students. 
In speedt, I gim a speech. In composition, I try to write the 
a&sigrtment to s&s how the students f^l 

In contrast to the Influencer, who is likely to try anything, 
often spontaneously, the Theorist designs rather elaborate 
experiments to tet theori^ and id^w. When describing situations 
in which they felt they had been successful, these teachere often went 
into great detail— giving the objectives of the learning task, the 
rationale behind the experimental methodology, a description of the 
proc^, and a list of outcomes. Theorists, then, approach teaching 
and leamingreflectively, v'orking the subject matter and the learning 
task into a theorettcal model, designing a methodology based on the 
model, and testing the approach to determine whether the goals 
have been reached. Often, these teachers will use quantifiable data 
to determine success. However, in contrast to the Achievers, who 
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use data to detennine whether students are succeeding in high 
ntimbezS/ Theorists use thedata to determine whether the conceptual 
model is appropriate. The di^rence is, admitteily, subtle. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Rgure 8.3: Theorists and the Teaching-Learning Grid 



Teaching-Learning Grid 
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Achiever 


Theorist 
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In the TK»ching as Leading Inventory, Theorists are opposite 
Influencers. Whereas Influencere are activ« doers, quick to try new 
approaches and often relying on trial and error. Theorists are 
thinkers, reflecting on what they know and want the students to 
learn, working outstrate^es and plans beforehand. Also, Influencers 
have acammodaior learning styles, meaning they try to fit new 
experiences into existing theoretical models. But when they cannot, 
they quickly abandon the models. Theorists, by contrast, have 
msimMor learning styles; and when new experience do not fit into 
existing theoretical modds, they tend, at least at first, to discount the 
experiences. They are not likely to abandon an existing theory in 
light of new information and experiences until they have 
conceptualized a new model that accounts for the information and 
experiences. 
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It would DC inappropriate to say Theorists are not concerned 
with student success or do not value high achievement As with all 
participants in our study of excellent teachexB, we found Theorists to 
have a very high commitment to student learning. However, as a 
t^Kiier type. Theorists focus on concepts more than student behavior. 
They are not focused on student needs to the same degree as the 
Supporter teachers, nor on student performance as much as the 
Muencer teachers. A student of Bruce Bjorkquist (Con^oga 
College, Stratford, Ontario) gives an example: 

Dmngoneofhisck^es, Brucemmtioned thedi^mce betwrni 
kmwMge mid beUef. This ^tarl^ my inter^t After class, I 
asiked hbi more about this k^. He^adhe had taken a course 
on that very topic, end we proceed^ to ha^e a wonderful 
discu^ion on knomledge and b^ief. FoUamng the discussion, I 
went to the Uhrary and resmrdted this swfr/ecf in even greater 
detml and leamM a lot about it. 

Regardless of whether this student developed this interest, 
to this Theorist the concept is an important one, and the theoretical 
base on which the learning situation was structured is stiU sound. 
The student did, however, develop this inter^t; and the fact is that 
students of Theorists frequently licome truly awakened to the joy 
ofleamingbecauseoftheintellectualstimulationofabstract thinking, 
as well as the contagious enthusiasm of the teacher. Karen Detweller 
tWytheville Community College, Wytheville, Virginia) puts it best: 

A teachermmtbeinter&t^and enthusiastic about her subj&:t-~- 
enough so that when she talks about it, the enthusiasm shows. I 
fedit is important to convey the^ing, 'lenjoy 0m,andIenjoy 
l&iming new things about this subj&:t so much. How couM 
arn^ne not enjoy it and not be as interested as lam in thisclassV 

Because of this conceptual focus on discipline. Theorists 
have what Shirley Sweet (Blackhawk Technical College, Janesville, 
Wisconsin) calls "integrity." 

I use the word 'integrity to mean several things. First, the 
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teacher guards the in^riixf tite discifdine which £s tiiu^t. 
T)m means that<memmtpr(mdeMafW^ viemanamtrauersial 
subjects and also (wmd being tn^fp^ inU) 'jH>p' wisdom that Ims 
not honed by riffmms r&mrdi (but may Imoe enormous 
public apped via ma^ media). It also meam Stat one must 
amUnuaUy be a learner as ^ dixipUne matures and grom. 

Tom Hooe (Community College of Baltmiore, Baltimore, 
Maryland) further demonstrates the centrality of the discipline in 
Theorist traching when he says, 'The commimity college professor 
nmst blenda concern for the sanctity of the content with instructional 
strategy and style that ensum that student learning do^, indeed, 
take place." The powerful impact of Theorists on students, however, 
can best be told by students, such as a student in Jim Mclnturff s 
literature class: 

I had nm^ had mudi interest inpoeiry during my lifo. But with 
Mr. Mclnturff" s excdlent metkks of teachings he has opened up 
avshoUtmoworUforme. BmLuse(^hm,Icannomenjoythe 
world of poetry, and neu^ insights are mine to incorporate into my 
tfnnking, HisUmofUtemtureisobDwuSfOndoneamnotsitin 
his elms without booming enthusiastic about what we are 
learning. His crmtimty spurs his students on to reaUy think 

STRENGTHS 

Because Theorists work from conceptual models, they 
integrate knowledge rather than isolate it. Whereas the Achievers 
see and value the practel applications of their knowledge. Theorists 
see and value connections. I^rlene Logan (New Mexico Military 
Institute, Roswell, New Mexico) ©(presses this: 

My atten^t to present material in a mnf that is twt isolated and 
fmgment^,^atimeinhistorywhenourveryl^tyle$encourage 
spedaUzaiion and fmgmentotion^ s more diffkult, TJtis is 
something I kme b^ wr^tUng with /br a number of years. It 
requires the teadter to be open and extmrtely knowUdge(d:^le^ to 
be the eternal teacher md student^ to see, make, and emmrage 
connections; to tench more than a subj&:t to students, but ratfwr 

'1 fi 'J 
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to ^um m0i human bdngs tiw joy of Imming, growing, and 
strengtheningtitmsdtmand thmamcept (^th&mebmand the 
world md p&jpkawund 0tem. 

Tom Hooe adds that an effective teacher "must have a 
command of content, not only in his discipline, but also in related 
bodies of knowledge." This love of learning in the broadest context 
enables studails not merely to apply the knowledge they ^sdn at 
school, but to integrate it in such a vray that they see the process of 
leamingas a povrarfiil tool for personal growth and uiKJeistanding. 

Another strength of Theory is their use of inductive 
rrasoning. By obse-ving individual behaviors, they are able to 
construct an experimental model of students' learning needs and 
design an experimental teaching-learning situation. Yvonne Estes 
(Austin Community College, Austin, Texas), for example, told us 
about a situation involving a student who seemed tmresponsive to 
her att^npts to instill in him a value for the biology skills she was 
trying to teach. By observing his writing abiUty, his attentiveness, 
his stated reasons for being in school and the kinds of assignments 
he seemed to End interesting, she was able to put the skills she 
v^ted him to learn into a context he fbimd relevant and worth the 
effort required for succ^. Bruce Bjorkquist (Cnnesto^ College, 
Stmtfbrd, Ontario) described a similar procras involving the whole 
dass. Frustrated by the apparatt passivity of students diaing 
discussions in his ethics class, he took the time to observe the 
behavior of the class aiKi work the observations into a designed 
classroom experiment that required the students to deal with an 
ethical question through both contrived role-playing and real 
decisions. 

Because of thehr deliberate forethought. Theorists also tend 
to be highly organized. Throughout the comments from students, 
we found an appreciation for the dear, systematic presentatton of 
lessons. Mary Beth Monroe (SouthwestTexas Junior College, Uvalde, 
Texas) is an example of this type of tocher: 

/ must continmUy search for ways to make the curriculum more 
simple, yet complete, in presentation and to make the delivery of 
thecurriadum understandahleand enjoyable. Therefore,! must 
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stay on tap aU disconerku in j^tysics and new jM^gogtml 
techniques. 

Theorists,then,areabletotranskte their genulneloveaiKi enthusiasm 
for their disdpUnes into a rational precise, and orderly presentation 
that maximizes student understanding. The students' abiUty to 
think about the sub^ is not clouded by a nec^sity to reshape the 
t^diers' information. 

PATH-GOAL DATA AND THEORISTS 

Theorists most closely resemble Achievers in their report of 
motivating students to learn. This comes as no surprise since both 
attack teaching trom a task-oriented perspective. Like Achievers, 
they display their greatest strength in their abiUty to clarify paths to 
success by offering guidance ai«i direction to their studente through 
structured pknningaxKimodeliing. Theorists^of allthefourteaching 
styles, report greatest strengtiis around their espoused philosophy 
ofteaching^andtheyareespedaUycognizantoftheneedtocapitalize 

on a teaching pattern titat recognizes tiie student's desire to learn— 
although they d^onstratesomereluctanceto relinquish the learning 
goal to the student (Figure 8.4). An unexpected finding from 
Theorists was fte vehemence with which they reported both their 
successful and their unsuccessful experiences; unlike the other 
teaching styl^, the Theorists felt strongly even about their defeats 
(Figure 8.5). Theorists did not demonstrate variance between their 
succ^ful experience and their spoused philosophies of teaching 
(Figure 8.6). 
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Figure 8.4: Theorists and Path-Goal: Successhtl Behavior 
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Rgure8.5: Theorists and Path-Goal: Unsuccessful Behavior 
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Rgure8.6; Theorists and Path-Goal: Philosophy 
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Figure 8.7 displays student and CEO perceptions of the strengths 
of Theorists as teachers. Students who have Theorists as teachers see 
their gr^test weakness in the Theorists' reluctance to give students 
independence over their own learning; but they are extremely 
complimentary about their instructore' abiiiti€s to positively guide 
them to greater learning reahns by reconfirmation of the goals and 
objectives of the course they are teaching. Presidents single out the 
Theorists as the most able instructors at arousing their students to 
learn through diagnoses, clear definitions of course objectives, and 
an anal3rtical understanding of th^r needs. Jess Parrish (President, 
Midland College, Midland, Texas) said that JuHa Flaherty "has every 
intention of making a difference in students' lives. She carefully 
plans but remains flexible about the delivery of content and is 
always cognizant of students' needs." Wayne Wiley was seen as a 
very thorough teacher by his president, Johnnie Merritt (Central 
Virginia Community College, Lynchburg, Virginia): "Dr. Wiley is a 
master at setting and accomplishing instiuctional goals and 
evaluating students; !ie keeps students 'tumed-on' by ^e\^*3lxiing 
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their successes and showing them that he genuinel)^ cares about 
their learning/' 

Hgure 8.7: Theoriste: Self-Report and Student and 

CEO Reports 
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TEACHING-LEARNING AND FATH-GOAL 



Recognizes and Engages Students 'Desire to Learn: Theorists 
^lare with the Supporter the primary concern for arousing student 
needs as a path-goal effort. However, Theorists arouse needs by 
kixKiling in students a desire to knuw more about the subject. 
Barbara Gill (CommuxUty College of Denver, Denver, Colorado) 
says she tries to motivate students with the goal of a good job or job 
advancement But nmt of all she tries "to instill a love of learning 
just for the sake of the knowledge and becoming a better person." 
One of Wajmc Wiley's (Central Virginia Community College, 
Lynchburg, Virginir,; American history students illusfates the 
sucx:^ Theorists frequently have in motivating students to learn for 
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the sake of l^iming: 

Vihile dtmga ho^refHewofa sub^liid mt like, nor had the 
timeorimmiimfofd!(m(hrougn,Dr. WUey'simnngforcemtd 
&campie heiped me find the timand mudt tom^mrpme, the 
f nteresf mt only Uf ^mplete &te u^gmnent, M to fdtkm 
0mm^ on my mnaM further f search the subject. Thus,Iam 
nmmil-ve^andimymuchmtemtedinmtyoikernm^riids 
ikdrekU^ 

OffersPositioe OrietOation, Guidance, andDirecHon: Again 
working from a conceptual framework. Theorists help students see 
the way to successful completion of flie learning task. Mary Beth 
Monroe (Southwest Texas Junior College, Uvalde, Texas), for 
example, induced the author of her physics textbook to prepare a 
videotape for her da^ in which the author explained the philosophy 
of the course and discu^ed the nature of the qu^ons the class 
wouki be exploring in the course. Robert Wylie (Central Vlr^ia 
Community College, Lynchburg, Virginia) requires his students to 
write a pom but admits, 'Tt would be folly to make such an 
assignment as 'write a poem.'" Instead, he takes the class through 
a series of steps that naturally cuhninates in a finished poem. 
Theorists are crganized and systematic, and they give the students 
a clear sense of direction toward laming goals. 

Worses to Elhnimte orReduee Learning Obstacles: Theorists 
place a high value on reducing barriers to student performance, 
but this usually involve barriers specifically between the student 
and the content. Supporters, by contrast, are likely to attempt to 
reduce barrios outskle the teaching and learning context, such as 
financial probletris. An unusual ©cample, but one that illustrates 
Theorists' focus on subject matter and concqjtual orientation, comes 
from one of Julia Flaherty's (Midland College, Midland, Texas) 
students. The student went into this teacher's office aftu* raiding a 
biography of Andrew Jackson. She was clearly ups^ that one of her 
heroes from grade school history l^sons seemed undeserving of the 
honor. 
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SheUstenedtomeaHmtwdy. FmaOy.shesaid.Tkoseofmwho 
Wee to team a lot an in danger of forgetting the grandeur the 
pasiorofndmmimigit. We are in danger (^becoming cynical 
andofUtsingcurfidAinthefutme. Don'tktithappen. America 
hosagreatkisteiTfl' 1 was satisfied. No matter what happens, I 
mustJeam. I must kam to consider the past at its real value, in 
some ases to mm remrmder it. 

Whatever comes between the student and his other potential 
joy in laming, theTheonsts' subject dependency forms a preventive 
barrier that the student may use 3s a reference point. 

Motivates Students to Increased $atisf:tction and 
Demlopmmt of Learning Skills: In path-goal theory, satisfaction 

occuis when the rewards forstudentperformance match the student's 
expectationi*. To the Theorist, learning is inherently rewarding and 
mastery issatisfyingbynature. ThisbeUef isimpUedin thestatement 
by James Ardini (Diablo Valley CoUege, Heasant HiU, California): 

At the bottom, I emptmize timt Istudents] must learn tol&imon 
their own— ihe foundation sUine of the truly educated. They 
gr^udly learn timt true motivation to learn comes not from a 
cheap and flashy tmMng technique, but from the self-mastery 
of a discipline and thmc?lv^. 

Throughout the comments from the students of Theorists, 
we found support for this beUef. Students did find genuine delight 
in learning and real satisfaction with their accomplishments as 
learners. 

Increases Opportunities for Quality Educational 
Performance and Success: Students do not, however, enter the 
Theorist's classroom with a burning desire to learn, any more than 
they enter any other teacher's. This desire has to be sparked, then 
tended, through the tocher's example and dedicated effort. Karen 
Detweiler talks ribout persoital pay-offs in terms of the nonreaders 
she has had in ner reading improvement course. Aa the students 
begin to see progress, they come to believe achievement is possible. 
Gradually, they realize there is hope for change in their lives. With 
this recognition they are willing to spend hours each day and. 
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therefore^ are able to reach a sixth- and seventh-grade reading level 
in a little over a year. 

Us^ Effective Performance as an Expectation to Empower 
Students: Theorists are cl^ in their expectations of students. They 
expect them to learn and to learn to love learning. However^ 
recognizing that community college stude\ts usually need something 
a little more tangible to work toward, they communicate to students 
the goals and staitdards of the learning tasks. A student of Nova Jean 
Weber (Cenitos College, Norwalk, California) shov« a typical way 
Theorists accomplish this: 

I remember how hard it um for me to wrUe. J sat in tny chair 
writing and thinking of things to say on paper. She zoould 
suggest topics thatmotioat^ fne;and between much umtingand 
her ch&:king artd marking up my paper in r ei ink, I could see the 
■a^wkpcturet^whatwasexp&^tdiofme. 

Theorists, then, work from conceptual models. Therefore, 
students muse usually go through a process of discovery to fully 
grasp the teacher's expectations. This is not because the teacher does 
not have those expectations dearly in mind. Quite the contrary! The 
dia:overy process is a result of the abstract nature of th.e Theorists' 
expectations and the difficulty in commimicating abstractions clearly 
and concretely. Theorists, for e/ample, would not be satisfied to 
expecta five-paragraph essay d^iibal in terms of specific objectives. 
Ami yet, by expecting the student to write an essay that shows 
analytical thinking. Theorists greatly increase the difficulty in 
communicating to the student exai Uy what he or she should do. 

TEACHING FIELDS 

Theorists reported a wide » 2riety of teaching fields, and we 
could not predict or define teaching behavior based on their teaching 
fields— -Theoristsdo not fit neatly into particular fieWs ordisdplines. 
Although our chart shows some pr^nderai:K:e in the fields of 
engineering and the sciences, no statistically significant findings 
about the Theorists and teacit :ng fields were fotmd. 
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HgureS.S: Teaching Helds: Theorists 
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IMPLICATIONS 



In the t^ching-as-leading cycle. Theorists are best for those 
students who have advanced beyond the nurturing care of the 
Supporter, but who are not yet ready for the driving, competitive 
demands of the Achiever. Througn Theorists' love of a subject and 
enthusiasm for learning, the students discover that learning is 
something that goes beyond rote behaviors for accomplishing spedfic 
requirements. Instead, they see that learning is something they are 
quite capable of doing for themselves and that they can find great 
satisfaction in it for its own sake. Once they discover this about 
learning and develop confidence in their own abilities as learners, 
they are ready to test themselves against the standards of Achievers. 
With^ccess in that arena they can ultimatelychallenge the "personal 
best" approach of the Influencer teachers. 

As with all four archetypes, however. Theorists must be 
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adaptable to their students in order to get the most and best student 
leaining. Within each class there are students with diveree needs 
and a wide range of motivational and cognitive readiness. Theorists 
provide an important, often pivotal, learning experience for 
community college studente, but the impact, as always, Is deji^ndent 
on the match between the teacher's style and the student's place in 
his or her own learning cycle. 
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In tite end, therokoffhg teacher is to make students understand 
tiuU (a) ifOmfputUi tite^fbrt, most UMy, they wiU succ^ 
splendidly, and (b) da^etoping int^lectud curimiy in one area 
Witt stimulate ikdr gppeHtepr knowledge in other 

Jorge R Gonzalez 
Miami-Dede Community CoU^^ 



OccasionaUy,a teachermustmentaUysparmthstudentsinstmd 
simply being the founbdn of kmwM^. Som^mes, this 
tmms tite teacher is the loser, but even then students they are 
aJso a pari of what the teacher teaches. 

Henry Castillo 
Temple Junior College 



One-fourth of the teachers in our study were Achievers (Figure 
9.1). Although Achievers are characterized by their task 
orientation, they are energetic, active teachers who want to 
see student participation in their classroom environment; Achievers 
are focused on mastery of content but are likely to embue content 
mastery with great enthusiasm, confidence, and spirit. 
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Rgure9,l: Achievers 
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Ifxmessptcts or skSls that tiie students ju&i, mtd I structure 
siiuaHons !» that timsfu^nis am acqmre these facts orsldlb. . . J 
fed nmt comfortable, haweuer, vAm I ebardon tntditumal 
autiwrity mtd become a feUow strug^ in pursuit cfwhateoer 
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write. It is avocaSuIary, a s^(^ structures pr testing reaUiy, a 
tos^cf jbtoii7iRg(I^vidHiimphr^,Cuyah(^ Community 
College, Qeveland, OMo), 

My nuniber-me joyisb> cr&Uivefy and enthusksttcalfy share 
rmf kmmledge, experiemx, ii^t, and energy with [students]. 
My basic jMosof^ m that students learn best when they are 
produdwdy and f^ippUy inoolmd in the learning process and 
when iheknowledgeis relemnt (Teresa Thomas,Southwestem 
College, Chula Vista, California). 
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PHILOSOPHY 

These quotes exemplify the teacher that we classify as 
"Achiever." In the Teaching as Leading Inventory, the Achiever is 
op^site the Supporter. Although they strongly value the learner in 
the teaching and learning situation. Achievers view their role as 
teachers of content; therefore, their piupose is to enable students to 
master content. The primary requimnents for effective teaching in 
tfte Achiever style are gaiuine love for the subject aiKi the systematic 
thinking skills necessary to pass it on to the leainere. Achievers, like 
excellent community college teachers in general, are also learners. 
However, when they thii\k of themselves as learners, they do not 
think in terms of intra-persoiial needs, as Supporters do. Instead, 
they think in the more spedflc terms of learning styles. Bob Noiden 
(Community College of Denver, Denver, Colorado), an honors 
accounting instructor, demonstrates this point of viewki his statement 
of the role of the teacher: 

The role of the teadter..Js (hat (^a practiced learner. I try to 

maintain a student perspectux by tmching cZosses a$ I would 

want someone to Umhtimn^ I zoere the student, Aprmaryrdk 

of tite teadter is to maintain en^usiasm in the classroom. By 

a^ngapositheainwsf^terethataUomforintelMtdgrmetK 
the exdtange of ideas, and the development of tite tools to sokw 

problems, the teacher can improoe tiie Imming process. 

As the name Achiever implies, then. Achievers are focused 
on mastery. When they take the students' perspective-^ they 
often do — ^it is to better understand how to organize and pr^ent 
content. Students aremotivated by success,accordingto the Achiever, 
and student performance will result from student effort Therefore, 
when students come to an Achiever with problems in lean\ing the 
subject matter or skiUs, the Achiever will present different learning 
strategies uritil the student firKis one that enables laming. Robert 
Xidis Johnson County Community College, OverlaxKi Park, Kansas) 
explains this philosophy: 

In addition to cormeying and interpreting course content, I 
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isn't Omk imdim skmM fmt expect students to learn the 
m^erud^teyteac^IthitAtoKhersou^t todenutmtn^d^erent 
techniques for m&^ng nmteml and ex^n varum Umnng 
strat^ies. Ino0ter words, I think 0te rote the teadterifwMes 
denuinstrating how to learn, as as tdling students what to 
lerni. 

The goal of the learner is to master content; the purpose of the 
Achiever is to d^ign t^ching-leaming strat^es that enable the 
l^uner to reach that goal. Wi& this focus. Achievers approach the 
teaching-leamingprocessassdentists. LiketheTheorist^ttieAchiever 
hypothesizes theories to guide teaching decisions rather than relying 
on sensitivity to filing, a Supporter strength. Mark Lewine 
(Cuyahoga Community College, Qeveland, Ohio), for example, is 
typical of the Achiever when he describes an assignment in his 
'Social Problems" class: 

/ mfwrea term projectdesigr^ to fcotfc integrate mtcepts and 
protMe an opportunity for personal ammumtyappliaitbn. As 
mtfreseardtindia^tiiat student have an extmne aversion to 
writing term ptpers, I spend most of the first w^,..in an 
orientafionprocxsscubmnatinginstudentsdectwnandpositioe 
ammitmeni to &te imsignmmt and the course. 

Unlike the Supporters, who see themselves as helping people 
solve problems, the Achievers see themselves as helpfaig learners 
ieam what they have to t^ch. School, then, is a v@ry spedal place, 
but a place with a focus and singular purpose. As Jerry Long 
(Whaiton County Junior College, Wharton, Texas) says, school is "a 
center where th«»e who possess knowledge, experiences, and 
sensitivities meet with those who wish to gain knowledge, develop 
experience, and hone sensitivity." 
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The primary forces affecting Achiever behavior are task 
orientation and active orientation. Consequ^tly, they are very 
fbcus«i on what it is they are trying to teach and on how well the 
students are learning it. If students are having difficulty, the 
Achiever is likely to try different strategies but not change the 
essential task the students are expected to master. Achievers, in 
other words, believe veiy strongly that they are t^ching something 
of great value and that students will be rewarded by learning it. The 
excellent Achiever, then, receives personal and professional 
satisfection from actively influertdng students to succeed— at high 
levels and in high numbers. The student comments clearly 
demonstrated the willingness of these teachers to spend as much 
time with individual students as necessary to enable individuals to 
succeed. However, the teachers' comments overwhelmingly 
supported our belief that excellent Achievers measure their own 
success by the numbers of students, rather than individual students, 
who perform in their courses at a high level of achievement. 

like the Supporter, the Achiever is innovative and seeks new 
ways of thinking and doing. However, more like the Theorist than 
the Supporter, the Achiever experiments from a theoretical base 
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rather than a sensing or feeling base. For example, David McCarthy 
(UniveD^ty of Minnesota Technical College, Waseca, Minnesota), a 
welding imtructor, discovered a way to use his dual role as teacher 
and advisor to enhance t^ching sad learning. He developed a 25- 
item questionnaire for his freshmen advisees, but distributed it in 
the early part of 'Ihtioduction to Agricultural Mechanization," a 
coursehet^hestothefreshmenadvisees. He then summarized the 
data and used th»n in interviews vtdth thestudents about their study 
Imbits, problems with the course, general goals, and problems with 
txam^tion to college life. By confining Ste te«:her-advisor roles, 
this teach^ fonned bonds with his freshmen students that lasted 
throughout their college expalence. The theoretical base for 
experhnenting and innovating is also evident in Mark Lewine's 
(Cuyahoga Community College, Qeveland, Ohio) explanation of 
thepurposes for thepeer group tutoring process he intnxiuced in his 
large introductory sociology classes: ''to mbc indepeiKient and 
dependent learning modes, increase student motivation, encourage 
success orientation, develop study skills, and increase student 
performance and learning as measured by test scores." Achievers 
do not experiment just for the sake of change, but rather to find a 
better way to enable students to learn and always with a dear idea 
of what they expect to aaromplish. 

These experiments may be elaborate or relatively 
uncomplicated. NferyJaneWheeler (Cuyahoga Commimity College, 
Qeveland, Ohio), an anatomy and physiology instructor, aeveioped 
the "Multi-Method Approach to Anatomy and Physiology," which 
induw^ videotapes, visuals, computer-generated reviews, and 
gair.«»8 to enhance the lecture method and accommodate a variety of 
learning styles. Starr Weihe (St. Petersburg Jimior College, St. 
Peteisburg, Florida), a zoology instructor, turned a lecture course 
with 90 students into a discussion course. Both of these approaches 
increased students' active partidpation in the course and r^ulted in 
increased studstt performance. The Achiever, then, is quick to 
experiment and to seek new ways of thinking and doing. However, 
because these teachers are driven to achieve high levels of student 
success, their experimenting is to find a better way, not simply to 
find another way. C)neofDaveHiunphre5fs's(CuyahogaCommuiiity 
Colleger Qeveland, Ohio) students made his first 'A' in an English 
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dass because his teacher found a better way: 

lused^hatxaka^tme&^msmgmyidemonpa^uniilDr. 
Hutttf^re^ inin^uced metoihe hAaclnktsk mtd the system of 
$epmHngtiiecmtmpm^from0te^iHttgpro(X^, VHihihe 
Mm: J don't htwe to worry about spring and am concentrate on 
the ideas. B&mse(^thh new technu^ue, I eamM ^ first 'A' J 
have eoer had in English. 

One of Burlin Matthews's (Iowa Lakes Community College, 
EsthervUle, Iowa) students shows the convergent nature of Achiever 
thinking in describing how the teacher works with students on the 
college farm. The student says, "He works with you and asks your 
opinion^andwethendeddetogetherwhattheb^wayis," Achievers 
do not take decisions away from students; but because they are 
looking for solutions in their experimenting, they can be decisive. 
Whai Harold Albertson's (Richland College, Dallas, Texas) students 
became frustrated in a robotics class, they naturally wanted the 
teacher to solve the problem. Recognizing that problem-solving 
skills were an important dimension of the learning experience, this 
tocher toM the students to consider themselv® on the job and in 
chaige— in other words, with no one but their team to rely on for 
answers. By acting decisively, the teacher influenced high 
perfomance from the students on the task, as well as in the area of 
problem-solving. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 

Rgure 93: Achieireis and tiie Teaching-Learning Grid 
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Achievers, as opposites of Supporters, are the most con- 
vergent thinkers of the four teacher archetypes. Their pereonal 
satisfaction is rdated to student performance, so they are quick to 
seek a better way of teaching. Achievers, however, always work 
from a plan. That is, they are not always in a state of experimentation. 
As convergent thhikers and solution seekers, they are very goal- 
oriented. The following statements indicate the strength of this 
orientation: 

ThemUresmesterheshsengmr^ toward taJdngaaimmongoal 
and making the greatest adnemnmt pcmsibk (student of 
Stephen Stroud, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
CaUfomia). 

MyphOosophyofihe rok of the teacher has two basic parts, hi^ 
expectfttiom and student imfdvement. As the teacher, I must set 
gails for class achievement (Carolyn Harris, Midlands 
Technical College, Columbia, South Carolina). 
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I b^oe a tmdm must sd sbmdards excellence in 0te 
das$ro(mmtidem(mtraUwmfif(fr the students to mu:h these 
standards. These gotds or stan^ds must be atUdnabk for the 
studmt (Paul Au^us, HowaM County Junior College, Big 
Springs, Texas). 

Similar to the Theorists the Achiever has g^t confidence 
and Mth in the plan and the goals, and, when students are 
unsuccessful, will attempt first to change what the student is doing 
rather than change the teaching-learning situation. Robert Xidis 
(Johnson County Comnmnity College, Ova-land ?axk, Kansas), for 
example, responded to his students' lowpo^rmanceonanessayby 
putting all Uie essays, along with his comments on ^ch one, on 
res^e in the library and asMng each student to go through the 
whole set before attanpting the next assignment By giving the 
students additional materials to use in understanding the course 
expectations, this t^K^her was able to increase student performance 
without altering the course itself. Many of the Achievers set up 
study groups and review sessions, arran^ tutoring, and did other 
things, to enable the students to accomplish the ^>als of the course. 
When large numbers of shidents do not perform weU, however, the 
Achiever will abandon the plan in favor of one with a greater 
likelihood of success. 

Achievers, though creative, do not rely on creative inrfght to 
guide their changes. Inst^d they employ systematic thiiSdng. 
Robert Peetz (Midland College, Midland, Texas) shows this kind of 
thinking in his attempts to solve a three-part problem. He wanted 
his criminal justice students to have a better imderstanding of the 
law; he wanted them to develop some tangible skills that would be 
useful after college, and he wanted to help increase utilization of 
campus resources. The result was a required, two-hour seminar on 
how to prepare briefe using the campus law library and the 
implementation of assignm^ts in several courses requiring those 
skills and resources. TMs kind of S3rstematic thinking is also seen in 
the AcMeva^s teaching behaviors. A student in Mary Perks's 
(Northern Oklahoma College, Tonkawa, Oklahonui) algebra dass 
expresses her appreciation for the teacher's ^tematic approach to 
helping her master the bane of many algebm students— the word 
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problems: 

Mrs. Perks went $iep-by-$iep Oam^ esck sittmHon, deoelop&L 
gr^iis, bibkSt or formulas ^ mch problem, and made tite class 
emre ftetf most pnMms are sitmkr m their step-sohmg 
procedure. My an^eme iri my aiWes hm definildy hmi 
imrea^ titrou^ her ^forts. 

Pat Turner (Howard Community College, Columbia, 
Maryland) advises teachers: ''Organize the curricultim so that the 
^dent knows what is useful and important, in what onier the 
materialisbest learned.'' TheconvergB\tnatureof Achieva-thinldng, 
th«v derives from a firm commitment to goals and a belief that there 
is a best way to get there. 

Perhaps because they focus on goals and relate goals to 
student mastay of content. Achievers tend to think of themselves as 
sul^-matter specialists. That is, they do not think of themselves as 
te^ers in the broad sense that they are prepared to teach anything 
at anytin^. Their t^ching is a product of the way th^ feel about a 
spediac discipline or content area. George Frakes (Santa Barbara 
Gty College, Santa Barbara, California) states this point of view 
unequivocally: 'To l.ave eftiective learning, one must first establ^ih 
the instructor's love of learning and excitement about his/her field." 
Maiy Knapp (Alvin Community College, Alvin, Texas), a court 
reportinginstructor,demonstrates this excitement by going to various 
class® in the department, just to talk about interesting ©cperiences 
^e has had on court reporting assignments. The result is that other 
students become interested aiui committed to learning this body of 
knowledge and skills. Throughout the statements of the excellent 
teachens, aiui reflected throughout the commente by students, we 
saw enthusiasm and exdtement about the subject. Achievers love to 
t^ch because they love what they know. 

STRENGTHS 

If looked at from only a single perspective, the subject-matter 
orientation of the Achievers could appear out of step with the 
student-centered mission of the commimity college. However, for 
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the excelleit Achievers, the value of the knowledge and skills they 
teach is a special strength because they insist that students see the 
practical applications for Otem. Pat Turner (Howard Community 
College, Columbia, MarylaTOi),fbrexampIe, begins the Introduction 
to her Laboratoiy Sdence" course with guest speakers who are lab 
technidaxts in the community. They explain to the students how this 
course prepared them for the jobs they hoki— jobs the students 
expect to hoW, as welL Oi» of ElwoodSchapanslqr's (Santa Barbara 
aty College, Santa Barbara, California) physics students explains 
why heisso motivated to leam physics: "{The t^icher uses] practical 
examples and demonstrations of how the thln^ we leam apply to 
the everyday things that mirround us.*' James Cmy (Miami-Dade 
Comxmmity College, Miami, Florida) sums up this value in his 
expUmation of the role of the tocher: "I want students to know from 
ahistorical perspective why thingsarethewaytheyare. lencourage 
them to relate historical facts to present-day events." 

Another strengthof the Achievers is thdruseofhypothetical- 
deductive reasoning to improve teaching arui learning. Through 
this approach. Achievers are often able to solve multi-faceted 
problems systematically and construct solutions that last. In other 
words, tiiey are less concerned with "quick fix^ approact.es to 
problems concemiiig one or few students, and more concerned with 
problems in the broader scope of course mastery for all students. 
Carolyn Harris (Midlands Technical CoUege, Columbia, South 
(Carolina), for example, was concerned because cUnical chemistry 
students did not seem personally involved in the laboratory 
experience. She noticed the lack of an inquiring attitude on the part 
of the students and thefa- "recipe" approach to lab assignments. As 
a result, she designed a student lab prep assignment in which a 
student not only presents and ©cplains a lab experiment to the rest 
of the dass, but is also re^nsible for inventorying supplies and 
equipment for the as^gned lab, obtaining specimens and quality 
control materials, preparing reagins, and maintaining everything 
under proper storage conditions. A similar example comes from 
Jack Spohn (Centennial Colleg**, Scarborough, Ontario), a 
mathanatics teacher. When he was notified that some of the first- 
year nursirtg students were having trouble with the calculations in 
pharmacology, instead of arranging tutoring (aSupporter technique). 
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he designed a two-hour, noncf edit couise, in which he could teach 
math firom libraty nursing books. The couree has worked so well 
that he has been asked to design similar courses for other programs 
in the college. Because Achievers are such analytical problem- 
solvers, their solutions often reaUt in new and lasting ways of doing 
thin^. 

Perhaps as a by-product of their deductive, analytical 
approadt to problem solving Achievers are also very rational ar^ 
ol^ective in their dealings with students. George Terrell (Gadsden 
State Community College, East Gadsden, Alabama) reveals this 
bdief in his explanation of the role of the teacher 

of the teacher md that no fiwoniism is beingshmm to am/one. If 
emy student ts treated exactly thesameand titey hum that 

mhateoer^ earn is tM they wiU get for a course grade, 0ten 
0tey can set titdr own goals and work toward uMt Aey f^l is 
ret^ticff them. 

Ron Pulse (Laramie County Community College, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming) further reflects this attitude when he says a teacher 
should be realistic and honest about a shid«\f s future. The 6ict that 
Achievers act with objecHvlty, as well as talk about it, is Sv»en in one 
of Mr. Pulse's student's recoUection of an event in w.iich this 
Achiever put the student on the right track to surcess. When the 
student went to the teacher to discuss why he was not doing well in 
the class, he remembers the teacher saying, Tm speaking as a citizen 
of the dty, and I think you are drinking and partying too much!" 
According to the student, there were no further problems with his 
performance in the course. 

Achievers, then, love what they teach and value it for its 
practical meaning. The mily excellent ones, believe students can 
learn it, will be enriched by it, and will receive personal satisfe^on 
from mastering it. Their role as teachers is to d^ign systems that 
enable mastery at a high level, systems designed with the beUef that 
all students can succeed. 
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PATH-GOAL DATA AND ACHIEVERS 

Achieveis feel most successful at clarifying paths to student 
success; they atcourage student effort with constructive feedback, 
and they identify and affirm student responsibilities — they are great 
coaches (Hgure 9.4). Philosophically, they most spouse their need 
to engage their studente in active learning before they point the way 
through guidance (Figure 9.6). They are highly displeased and even 
fhistrated when they caxmot use their energies to motivate students 
or encourage them to become self-motivators (Rguie 9.5). 

Figure 9.4: Achievers and Patti-Goal: Successful Behavior 
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Hgure9.5: Achievers and Path-Goal: UnsuccessfiU Behavior 
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Rgure ° ^: Achievers and Pakh-Goalr Philosophy 
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Pr^kloits complimoit the ability of Achievers to acrompUsh 
what they set out to do: they report satisfaction with Achievezs' 
abilities to encoiuage students to learn and rate them as top-notch 
teachexs. Achievers demonstrate the greatest range of di^erence 
between their discussions of motivating experiences and their 
philosophy of education |m)bably because they place ectraordinaxy 
value on their ability to motivate and arotise students to succeed in 
college. Stud^ts demonstrate a rather con^tent attitude abolit 
their Adiiever instructors, although they report th^ do not always 
live up to the expectations that Ac^ievexs have of them. Rather than 
demonstrate a discouraging view of this weaki^ss, students admire 
Achievers precisely because they have such high expectations of 
their students. Stephen Mittelstet, president, not^ with praise the 
accomplishments of Harold Albertson (Richlazui College, Dallas, 
Texas): 

Iflmreto sd&:t(me^mttonoko, in my estimatum, exemplifies 
the phSmophy and spirit of the community that person 
would be HmM AUxrtmm. Dr. Alhrtson jxtrticipated in the 
Building Communities report and personifies the teadier the 
ammi^ion m seddng: he is a mentor and a scholar. HeUa 
creaU>r and a f^rson who always pursues e^xdlencx. fhmakes 
hisatursesa dynamic hboredoryoflmrdngandmu^mtptiskment 
for studen!t$. 
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Hgure9.7: Achievers: SeU-Report and Student and CEO Report 
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TEACHING-LEARNING AND PATH-GOAL 

Offet^ Positive Orientation^ Guidancef and Direction: 
Because of their contmitment to high student performance and 
achievement. Achievers believe strongly in the use of objective and 
alternative ways lor students to reach them. Donald Wheeler 
(Cuyahoga Community College, Qeveland, Ohio) exhibits this 
attitude in his statement of philosophy: 



J heHem timt a tocher musi provide to ifee student a Ust of 
perfmmmce objectives that the student must master in order to 
succes^tty (mtplete the course. I bdieve in providing the 
student with 100 percent of the information by as many learning 
avenues as pcssibU. 

Whereas Achievers and Supporters both recognize the need 
for alternative paths, the two styles are different. The Supporter is 
likely to create an alternative pathway when confronted with an 
individual student's special needs. The Achiever, on the other hand, 
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is more likely to build multiple pathways into the coutse and expect 
all students to choose from among them. Robert Peetz summarize 
this difference in his statement of the role of the teacher: 

Bmmse mt&myoneresponds to thesamesHnttdi, teachers must 
be able to mfohu^ what woria for ffie majority, or what best 
acwmpUshes^ goals (rf that particukr&mrse. Asamrseshave 
different objectmes, standards of learning, and material, 
approaches to Immng must be flexible. 

Individual students do^ in fact, recognize the impact of the 
Achiever's means of clarifying paths. One of Anna Mae Hch/s (Mt. 
Hood Community College, Graham, Ohio) students is typical 
when she says her instructor modvated her by using an accurate 
ass^ment of her skills and giving her direction as to where she 
needed to improve. In other words. Achievers clarify paths by 
helping students adapt to pre-existing and appropriate plans for 
learning. 

Recognizes and Engages Student's Desire to Learn: Although 
Achievers value practical applications of what they teach, their love 
for their disciplines compels them to want to arouse student needs 
for learning in a broader context Willie Quindt (Western Nebraska 
Community College, Scottsbluff, Nebraska) expresses this in his 
personal phibsophy: 

As a teacher I stritfe to insHU in the student the never-ending need 
for the spirit of impdry, the acquisition knowledge and 
understmding, and thoughtful formulation of worthy goab. 

To put it more simply. Achievers attempt to arousein students 
the needs they have in themselves. For the excellent teachers, this 
works. One of James Gentry's (College of Southern Idaho, Twin 
Falls, Idaho) students admits that ha was not happy when he had to 
take a history course. However, the student says this teacher 
"teaches with an enthusiasm and knowledge that few teachers 
have.'' Because of this, the student says this teacher makes students 
want to learn, and history has now become a personal hobby of his. 
One of Beverly File's (Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas) students 
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says her teacher taught her '^ou need to learn as much as possible, 
and there is always room for more learning/' The Achiever's love for 
his or her subject, therefore, pays off in increased student motivation 
to learn. 

Motivates Student to Increased Satisfaction for and 
DeveUmment of Learning Skillst The Achiever believes that 
satisfaction is directly tied to performarare; and in their courees, 
performance is directly tied to mastery. The Support©* iiKnreases 
satisfaction in perjonal ways, by requiring a minimum standard for 
all students and encouraging all students to do their best beyond that 
standard. The Adhiever increases satisfaction by focusing on a high 
standard and pushing all students to try for it. Joseph Cochran 
CWytheville Community CoUege, WytheviUe, Vixginia) is typical 
when he says, "Coux^ work should be rigorous and the standaids 
high." But also typkal of Achievers, he believe the majority of 
student will rise to the level of his expectations, as long as he can 
make those expectatios!\s clear. 

To the Achievers, learning is itself fattrinsically satisfying. 
Therefore, they do not think in terms of helping students find 
personal satisfaction in who they are or in their current 
accomplishments; they prefer to direct studente into the specific 
satisfaction of learning. Starr Weihe (St. Petersburg Junior College, 
St Petersburg, Florida) states this almost matter-of-fectly in her 
explanation of the role of the teacher. 

V^th^^ctimimtructim,8Ment8waiidmiifywhattmdstobe 
learned, miU be motmted to res'mrch additional information, 
andftnally wiU understand titat learning is a perpeiml process 
uMit brings much pleasure and sati^tction. 

Because Achievers believe l^tfning is inherently satisfying, 
they believe the primary tasks of the teacher are to clarfipy the paths 
to performance and to arouse the shidents' needs for learning. 
Satisfaction naturally follows. Kenneth Bishop (Itawamba 
Community CoU^e, Fulton, Mississippi) is an instructor whose 
president, W.O. Benjamin, sees as one who brings a high degree of 
satisfoction to his students: ICen sets high expectations, but his 
students L're never those who set the standard for complaints; rather. 
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almost in a single voice, they express admiration for his work, and 
then seem to work harder to meet his ©qjectations. Almost always 
they report how surprised th^ were to find themselves wanting to 
do more." 

Works to ElimmaU or Reduce Learning OhstacUs: The 
examples of barriers mentioned by the Achievers and theirstudents 
were ahnost exclusively related to the specific teaching-l^uiting 
situation. Whereas Supporters are likely to help students overcome 
barriers outside the teaching-learning situation but impacting on 
it — e.g., personal crises or reading problems — Achievers are 
concerned only with barriers within their span of control If a 
student has a reading problem, for example, the Achiever is more 
likely to direct the studsit into an existing alternative learning 
strategy designed forcouise mastery, such as tapes and visuals, than 
to help tiie student get into a developmental reading course. One of 
Robert Norden's (Community College of Denver, Denver, Colorado) 
students admits that her performance in class suffered because she 
was "disilhisioned with accounting/' She was turned around, 
however, by her t^wAer's ability to motivate her to succeed in his 
Accounting in class. That is, the teacher did not attempt to deal with 
the personal aspect of disillusionment; instead, he pushed her to 
improve her performance aini feel good about it. 

Achievers recognize the necessity of alternative teaching 
strategies to enable stud^t sua'ess. Therefore, they build into their 
courses many systems to reduce barriers in learning. Also, because 
tiiiey see themselves as providing students with a rewarding body of 
knowledge or skills, they are less likely to become involved in, or 
know about, dimensions of their students outside their shared 
teaching-learning enviroiunent. Supporters get to know their 
students as people. But even the students who form lasting 
relationships with the Achievers are forever "students." 

Uses Effecthe Performance as an Expectation to Empower 
Studerttst Mary Perks (Northern Oklahoma College, Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma) best expresses the Achiever's attitudes about 
expectations.' 

A demanding teacher, in term of the depth of mastery required 
by the student, a$ wettas the amount work r&ftdr&l of the 
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studenis, ena&£es fiir more Immng to take place tian a teacher 
tsfho mddles the students by mt expecting th&r best ^rt$ and 
work. Stud&tts do vAat is exp^ted of timt. Good teachers 
expect and dmand 0teir students' bestl 

One of Teresa Thomas's (Southw^em College, Chula Vista, 
California) students shows the student side of the Achiever's 
expectations: 

Ms. Vwmas treated aU her students as ^ they zoereaU ^ually 
inte^gerU,tMdtmotiai^usU>doweU. Sheexp^^sttperb 
woHc from her students....We mre all expect^ to do labs and 
tumintabsthatwereofprt^e^r^standaris. Ms.Thomaswas 
preparing mpr what Uesaimd. 

Perhaps the trademark of tiie Achievers is that they do 
indeed expect students to perform. In fact, so pronounced is this 
expectation that it is implicit in their pathways to sucxess. Achievers 
use performance objectives to direct students toward mastery of 
content and skills at a high level rather than a minimum level 
Therefore, theirexpectationsareclarified, they believe^by everything 
they do in class and by every assignmait they give. ''Clarifies 
©cpectatiom," then, was not at the top of their path-goal efforts 
because they cannot clarify the path without including the 
^cpectations. &ich is the nature of the Achiever. 

Increases Opportunities for Quality Educational 
Performance and Succ^: At the risk of oversimplifying, we could 
say that students of Supporters have incr^sed pay-ofiis by feeling 
better about themselves and having meaningful rdationships with 
their teachers. Students of Achievers have increased pay-offis by 
being awakened to the wonder of learning and the enjoyment of a 
body of knowledge. A student of Robert Xidis Cohnson County 
Community College, Overiand Park, Kansas) says he has grown to 
understand literature in a way he nev«- understood it before. One 
of Elizabeth Bretf s (John C Calhoun State Community College, 
Decatur, Alabama) students says that because this teacher pushed 
him to read books that he, at first, did not like, he is now reading 
books on his own that he never would have opened before. For 
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David Humphreys (Cuyahoga Community CoUege, Qeveland, 
Ohio), ^Tf the alchemy is right students l^ve the course with a 
genuine excitement for learning.^ To the Achievers, the shidents' 
personal pay-o£& are increased as they become more involved in the 
subject Enthusiasm for the subject is contagious, and we heard over 
and over from the students that the teachers' obvious excitement 
about what they were teaching motivated the shidents to want to 
learn more. Many of these students began the courses with 
apprehension, even dread, but quickly realized how much they 
could gain by incr^ing their effort. 

TEACHING FIELDS 

Achievers are active in every teaching discipline, although 
they appear to have greater numbers in the sciences, vocational, 
engineering, math, and social sciences areas. Again, like Supporters 
and Achievers, Ihey do not demonstrate any proclivity toward 
teaching fields b^ on their teaching style. 
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Hgure9.8: Teaching Fields: Achievers 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Although Achievers teach beginning students, advanced 
students, large classes, small classes, and most disciplines, their 
particular str^gths best fit those students who are able to make a 
hig^ commitment to learning. The Supporters are best for the 
entering student who is taking those important first steps in gaining 
self-coi^dence to pursue an eduction. The Theorists are best for 
those students who have taken the first tentative steps and who are 
toting and developing the systematic thought processes required in 
a learning environment Achievers, thougli are best for those 
students who have resolved personal aspects that interfere with 
learning, have made appropriate decisions concerning their 
educational goals, and who are, therefore, in a state of readiness to 
devote the time and energy to learning expected by these demanding 
teachers. 
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Achievers are a special asset to community college students 
l^cause they back up their high demands with systems designed to 
enable high student performance. Although they will not take 
r^ponsibUity for student performance, they believe effort leads to 
perfbnnaiK»,andtheyvs?iUassumesomeresponsibilityformotivating 
students to put forth that effort. Therefore, these teachers often play 
key roles in helping students see how much they are capable of 
achieving. Students of these teachers often go on to perform well in 
four-year colleges and in their careers. Thus, they continue to 
achieve once they have learned they can. 
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Profiles of Teaching Excellence: Influencers 
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Theteacherismawk(^'^reDef student Thelom for and desire 
to Jemi is a Ujeshfie. Nothing is separate— not tmchers and 
students nor teaching and learning. 

Sue Foy 

Laramie County Community College 



The numher one rule for the teacher is that the student is &w first 
priority. Rule number two is to rmember rule numher one. 

Steve Zabetakis 
Hageretovm Junior Coll^ 



he majority teaching style is the Influencer style. Over one- 
half of the instructors who impended to the Teaching as 
Leading Invottory inquiries were Influencere. Their dominant 
teachingstyle isactive and student-oriented. Influencers are teicheis 
who have finely honed intuitive skills; they are, as their name 
connotes^ ©cperts in shaping values, attitudes, and beliefs among 
their students. That they orient those behaviors toward educational 
goals is a given for Influencers. 
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RgurelO.1: Infiuencers 



Influencer 
50.3% 




PHaOSOPKY 

Teachers who are classified as Influencers on the Teaching as 
Leading Inventory areconcemed with individual shidents; however, 
like Achievers, they focus on mastery learning. Therefore, the 
Influencer attempts to motivate all students to high levels of 
I^ormance, but takes great satlsf ^on from the spedal individuals 
who overcome the most and imch the ferthest. Tom Vance (Central 
Piedmont Community College, Charlotte, North Carolina) shows 
the Muencer's philosophy on motivation: 

Uisrardya$ingkif:c{dmtthaimoHa^$tudent$,buta8trong, 
neoersmf-dk attiiude on ike part of Oie instructor to Mp the 
student overcome seemingly imtmmmrUable (Astmles that 
blockihirwaytosuccess. . The good tmchermust constantly fUl 
eachclmwHk std^ect matter timt challenges titestudent to grow 
and to reach a little far0ter titan he first thought he could. And, 
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water! 

Even though Influencei^ are enthusiastic about the subject 
they teach, they love the actual act of teaching m(®t of all. Of all the 
T^ching-as-Leading types, InfiueiK^TS are the mc^t driven by 
student growth axui ch^ge. As their title implies, these teadiers are 
actively involved in influencing this growth. Although they believe 
tiie student is ultimately re^omible for his or hcs* pex&rmaxKe, they 
hold themselves re^nsible for providing the motivation and means 
to succeed. One of Mel Carter's (Community College of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado) students illustrate the difference: 

ViHtimttMdCarier'scmtmibtmtfoMplmMmbsttcceed, 
I ^ not b^iepel would hmxmnpleiGl ^smtester. Hevm 
Sjfmpathetk lo my jferscmal ctraamUmces, bid was quit^ to 
wttvd ma that my own $ua^ m$ de^rmined by discipUne 
andfrndmrk. HeispasskmateabouttiHsbelUfandunselfbh 
idmd^rhightsexperUam<mdi^im until his studm^. lam 
amDina^ timiwi0uiuthk relmHes$and(mtp&sbmakdewtion 
U>his8tudetU$,wkidi imludd mejwouldnot hatx losffiff the 
frtdis of^uxess, which werea result (^myoamhard work. 

Between the Supporto^s commitment to people and the 
Achiever's commitment to subject matter, then, is the Influencer's 
a>mmitment to laming. 
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Figuine 10^ Active Influencing — Othen Orientation 
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lite forces be' tuv.Influencer behavior a e active influendi^g and 
an others orientatic n. Influencers are the opposite? of Theorists, but 
combine many aspects of both Achievers and Supporters. For 
example, JnHuencers are able to develop plans to guide actions, but 
are impatient v/ith too much reflection They prefer to act. As a 
result/ these teachers tend to have a great deal of energy, both in class 
and out This diBire to act is reflect^ in the belief that learning itself 
is also active. Therefore, Influencers involve students in the learning 
process as much as p(^ible. 

Influencei3 are constantly poised to take advantege of 
opportunities to incr^se student leaning. For example, after class, 
Nancy Shaw (Midlaivi College, Midland, Texas) helped one of her 
students master a difficult concept. In the next class meeting, 
another student asked a question about the same concept. The first 
student, though notably shy, volunteered to answer the questi<"»n. 
The itjacher seized the opportunity by inviting the shy student to the 
board to explain the concept, which she did. Accordl'^g to the 
teacher, the student generated more positive discussion than she 
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herself couM have. Paul Kaser (Kings River CoUege, Reedley, 
California) was asked to t^tch conversational and written English to 
a group of older Hispanic adults. Upon r^lizing that some of the 
^dents could bardy write in their own language^ he deveIo|^ 
oral history grou|» ftat brought together students with various 
levels of native literacy and English skills. The students with low- 
Utetacy and English skills told stories about themselves while the 
othsrstudentsrecordedand translated them. The result was greater 
commitn^t from all the students because they were able to teach 
^ch other. 

Excellent htfhi^cers see opportunities where others see 
threats. The pay-off to teaching and learning, though, is that 
opportimities often lead to additional opportunities. This is 
exemplified in Tom Osborne's CRancho Santiago College, Santa 
Ana, California) history dass. Students in this class are required to 
write a letter to a public official or media repr^entative luging a 
particular action on a public issue. Kno wiSng that one of his students 
had expressed an interest in educational issues, this teacher 
encouraged her to fulfill the assignment by writing to William 
Bennett, then Secretary of Education. As a result of th«> letter, the 
student lecdved a call from Bennett in which he expressed gtatitude 
for the letter and explained the actions he planned to take reganiing 
the is^c. Osborne then used this opportunity to instill in other 
students the true value and responsibility of '^e the people. ..." It 
is important to note, however, that Influencers' readiness to seize 
opportunities is not exactly the same as Supporters' ope\ness to the 
"teachable moments." Supporters are willing to take opportunities 
to teach students what the students may suddenly appear to need. 
InfluetKers, by contrast, are open to those opportimitiK that will 
increase student performance within the discipline. 

However, Infiusu^see their influence as exteiKiingbeyond 
the particular goals of the course. They define success in terms of 
student growth and change. Bobbie Van Dusen (Gtiilfoid Technical 
Community College, Jamestown, North Carolina) recognizes that as 
a develofanental reading instructor, her "greatest challenge is to 
motivate students to develop good study habits to make needed 
changes in attitude, in addition to improving their reading skills." 
As Steve Zabetakis (Hagerstown Junior College, Hagerstov^m, 
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Maryland) says, "Outcomes are the result of successful efforts that 
were not always originally planned in the instructional program. 
Not only does the tei^rher influence the student, but on many 
occsisions the student influences the teacher/' Influence, then, is an 
interactive process between tocher and learner, in which both are 
enriched. WhoiGeorgeWilliamsCfohnCCalhounStateCommunity 
College, Decatur, Alabama) introduced one of his students to the 
wondeis of marine biology, she became so enthusiastic that she went 
on to talce a double ma^r in biology and English. Moreover, she has 
now written a textibook for science t^chf ng. Seeing this student's 
success fiirther in^ired this Influencer to continue pushing other 
students beyond their limits. 

The interactive natiu'e of influence is supported by 
Influencers' personal involvement in the learning. Cynthia Hayot 
(Komedy-King College, Chicago, Illinois), for example, puts her 
students into groups to discuss certain assignments. She then sits 
with each group during the discussion to see and hear the disco veri» 
that occur. The result, as she says, is a pleasant laming experience 
for all Because of this personal involvement, student relate to the 
Influencers as lead^ in learning, and are, therefore, nnotivated to 
hi^er levels of performance. Ray Von Caldwell (Central Piedmont 
Community College, Charlotte, North Carolina) takes his botany 
students on a field trip to his farm. Thus, he teaches and at the same 
time shares a part of his life. One of Chris Walters's (Eastern New 
Mexico University, Clovis, New Mexico) students attributes her 
success in diild psychology to the fact that the teacher explains the 
concepts in terms of the successes and foilures she has had in her own 
femily. The student says, "We know that even though she's a 
teacher, she is a person first, and we have a lot in common." 

By bdng willing to be personally involved in students' 
learning, Influencers are, in fact, able to influence more than just 
student effort Theyiitfluencebeliefe. Oneof MelvonaBoren's(San 
Juan CoU^, Farmington, New Mexico) Native American students 
was shy and insecure in class; however, because of the tocher's 
efforts, she gradually came to see herself as a successful student who 
was capable of higjfi levels of performance. Now in a succ^sful 
position, she wrote to her teacher to express her gratitude: 
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Inaxrre^iz^ti^schoolamUmmntome. Ineoerknealhm 
was a world Ukefheone^ hm>e ^mm mfi. My dad didn't 
be^etxl should get medumthn,inUmfmJtheFirmsUd^U 
wasimporUmt, You hm shown m how ri^ my mother loas. 

Throughout our study of Influencers, we found similar 
testhnony from students. Where Supporters provide counsel and 
empathy that enable students to feel worthwhile as human beings, 
InfluencoB provide motivation that compels students to try and to 
grow tihrough their own successes. The following comment from 
one of Kay Frazier's (Clark State Community College, Springfield, 
Ohio) students is typical: 

Mr8.FraziersstdomtwUhme(md$aid; youhmetobelievein 
yourself bmamlheHeoeinyou,' ShegpmmethemotmHon 
thatlneMtosu&^incourf reporting. Withouthercoi^ertce 
in tm, I xffemUn't have su c cee d ed in thm endeitvor. 

Influences can iiifluencebeliefsbecaiisc they believestrongly 
in what they do. Achievers believe in the value of the knowledge and 
skills they teach; therefore, they believe that students will find 
I^iming to be rewarding. Influencers, though, bdieve the rewards 
come from meeting the challenge of learning through performance. 
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Figure 10.3: Infiuencers and the Teaching-Learning Grid 
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In Muriel Tyssen's (Lee College, Baytown, Texas) statement of her 
teaching philosophy, she wrote the following postscript: 

/ kate this kind ofessa^. It lends itself to gUttering generalities 
and margiml sincerities. Iliksmyjob. Ilikeitenou^todoii 
wdl I am pmtd of themty I do tilts job. Maybe tiiisquaUty is 
the only one that counts. 

This comment demonstrate an essential characteristic of 
Infiuencers — ^they are doers. Although they will ft^ely discuss their 
students' successes, they do not like to reflect. Their teaching style 
is based on positive action. They actively motivate students, actively 
engage them in Uie learning process, and activdy inspire them to 
stretch beyomi their reach. James Coleman (Community College of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland) is an example of a teacher who acts. 
One of his students recalls a turning point in her learning: 

kfter mid-term, I had decided to drop this course b&uiuse 
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t wam*i tnofc^g 0te grades thai twant^ to mdce, Mr. O^eman 
cailkd me at home to tolk to me ahmt my grades. He was so 
opHt^tk^HnamyabUitytodotheworktitatldtang^mymmd 
about wiMrmoing. I st^t&i to study a Utile harder and a lot 
longer. Bventua!hffthepie(xsfdlkttopla^. 

Influencers do not allow students to be passive about their 
learning, and they do not permit themsdves to be passive about 
students' commitment to succeed. Larry Foreman (San Diego City 
Collie, San Diego, California) puts it this way: 

Ipufsi^teadtmgwititapesshru I immerse myself totalfy into 
the&cfmimm-^andoutoftkecla^room. Mybadcphsbmphy 
issitrple: inspire &w students to perspire. 

Because of this predilection for action, rather than reflection, 
Influencers are always quick to try new approaches. Their basic 
l^iming style is that of aa:ommodator, and, as such, they are always 
trying to fit new information into existing schemes or theories. 
However, unlike tiie Theorists' as^milator style, Influencers tend to 
quickly abandon pre-existing schemes when they do not 
accoonmodate new experiences and go in search of better ones. 
Pamda Howdl (Midland College, Midland, Texas) ecpr^ses this 
tendency metaphorically: 'Icerteinly have some ob^ctives in mind; 
however, I am willing to alts*, change, and steer when I have to in 
order to come in to port" Robert Wotring (Washtenaw Commimity 
College, Ann Arbor, Michigan) is also typical of the Influencer when 
he says, 1 have 10 ways to explain everything. So, when I feel that 
one approach is Mling, I try anotlier." InfluexKers do not have to 
rely on their own creativity to think of new approacSies. They are 
enthu^astic conf ereiKe participants who will experiment with any 
idea that offers the promise of increasing student learning. Art 
Undaiberg Schoolcraft College, Livonia, Michi^) atteiuled a 
conference s^ion on collaborative learning. He fbtmd the e^ion 
to seemingly matd\ what he was trying to accomplish in his own 
teaching. Consequently, by the beginning of the next term, he had 
completdy redesigned his course in short fiction. As a result, he was 
able to achieve greater student success. 
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Of ccnuse, not all experiments work as well as hoped. When 
asked to describe situations in which they did not fed successful, 
MuencCTs oftai toW of failed etperiments. But that is the nature of 
Uie te^ivii^^teading st)de. In l^eu of a teflective orientation, 

Mu^icas approach change largdy through trial-and-error. They 
keep the oq^rimoits that work, for as long as they work; however, 
Aey are qukk to abandon any experiment that does not produce' 
better student participation and performance. Sometimes this 
experimaitationseemsdeliberate, as with Mel vin Schwartz (Miami- 
E^de Community CoUege, Miami, Horkla): 

1 try to he cmthe md itmsmihe in 0te dmlopment of 
fneMoU^&^meekstudem'Utmdngtmls. menstudenis 

edumima needs. I try am^kh^ and everything to assist my 
students in disameHng 0i^r sHUs and talents. 

At other times, Influencers' experiments seem completely 
spontaneous. The foUowing example is a situation described by one 
of David Brown's (College of DuPage, Qen EUyn, Illinois) students: 

During a doss se^ion we were d&cu^ng the atomk titeory. 
fi^fsytimu^meperwd.myimtmctorjumpeduponihetop 
t^the table and sushis hud and enthusksHc interpreUtHm 
(^mexplodingatom. f^rom thai day mjnever forgot theatmic 
theory, 

I^gardless of how Influencers experiment with new ideas, 
we found strong evidence that they involve others in the campaign 
to increase student Iraming. In Carol Maudlin's (Cowley County 
Community CoUege, Arkansas Oty, Kansas) sociology courses, she 
provkies ha-students with multiple objectives and lets each student 
pick the objective he or she wishes to achieve and the appropriate 
m^od with which to achieve it. At the end of Carolyn Neptune's 
(Jolmson County Community CoUege, Overland Park, Kansas) 
algebra course, she has students write notes of advice atKi helpful 
hinte for distribution to new students the following term, thus 
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letting the students use their accumulated wisdom to help prepare 
other students for the learning. Bob Rose (Mount Royal College, 
Calgary, AK^rta) provides a good ©cample of lu)w Influencers 
involve others in ^eir attempts to increase student learning. This 
teacher divide his students into feedtsack teams consisting of six 
mmbers «ich, with one member sdected as a representative. In bi- 
monthly meetings, the teacher gets feedback from the team 
representatives on methods of instruction, content and other aspects 
ofthecouzse. Therefore, Influencers consider every idea and every 
person a potential resource to improve t^udWng and learning. 

STRENGTHS 

Influencers, because of their others orientation, resemble 
Supporters in theirsetsitlvity to the leamingenvironment However, 
the diff ereiKe is that the sensitivity is less emotion-based, less aware 
of feeling and personal needs, and more cognition-based, aware of 
the level of understanding present. Dean Russell (Washtenaw 
Commimity College, Ann Arbor, Michigan) explains it this way: 

A teachershould (mshmth/ be aware the de^roomaUitude; 
and iffftings aremtas titey^wtdd be, hesihotM attempt to inject 
intotitesiimtionsomMig0tattuSldmgeit Ateschermmt 
imagine himself as a student in the ckssrocm—lbtm'dng, 
wakking,andtakingpart.Hemmtcomtttnthfa^Mmsef 'Am 
I teaming in Vm dassroom?' 

The importance of this stretigth to student performance is 
seen in a situation recalled by 6 machine shorthand student in 
C:amille CargUl's (Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas) class: 

l&tmtodmfee&ngas titou^ I u^'ndd nemr suaxed because 
the machine was not amting flJ(mg as I tiioughi it would. I 
tiiou^ti^tmMemhadtodowiAmeandnottitefactthatthe 
moAeandtitetheorywerehardtolmm. My instrudor sensed 
thai the dem was struggUngand thermfter^tm us the most 
encouraging and motivating tfdks. It hdped me tremendously. 
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The coxr^ination of intuition and willingness to try new 
ideas makes Influencers particularly adaptable to new teaching and 
leamlngsituations. DarylHemnanCGlenOaksConununityCollege/ 
Caitreville, >fichi^) recalls encountering a student in her basic 
writing class dyslexia made content masteiy dif^cult. This 
te^:hef s response was to enroll in a program that trained educators 
to woiic with dysledc students. After completing the program, she 
became the student's ^visor. She watched this student receive her 
ass(»date degree, then go on to recdve a bachelor's degree. Ruth 
Hatcher (Washtanaw Commimity Coll^, Ann Arbor^ Michigan) 
remembers trjfing to teach basic English in a program for high-risk 
^dents. Instead of worrying about the low-preparedness axui 
motivation of the students, she felt "challenged to make writing 
real" for them by approaching literacy with situations relevant to the 
students' lives. Therefore, situations that are threatening to many 
teachers are opportunities and challsiges for the excrllent InfIuerK:ers, 
who thrive on putting students to i^iform and get r^ults. 

Another reason In£hiexK:ers are particularly adaptable to 
new situations is that they are risk-takers. Beverly Terry (Central 
Piedmont Commimity College, Charlotte, North Carolina) was one 
of the firet teachers at Central Piedmont to volunteer to teach via the 
experimental interactive tei«»vision. The fact that a yoimg mother 
with a handicapped child was able to take Accounting I at home and 
make an A-t- made it worth getting used to microphones, bright 
lights^ and being on camera. Robert Malcolmson (Mohawk College, 
l^^milton, Ontario) walked out of his criminal law class in the 
middle of his lecture on gambling offenses and returned with 
playing cards and poker chips. During the next hour, the teacher set 
up a lottery, played poker with the students, and secretly induced 
one or two students to cheat at poker and get caught At the end of 
the class, the teacher told the studente to go home and read the codes 
to see if they could tdl which ones had been violated— 90 percent 
could. In his criminal justice class, Jerry Larson (Iowa Lakes 
Community College, Estherville, Iowa) has instituted Kingsfield 
Dsay, nam^ after a principal character in the TV series, 'Taper 
Chase."' On this day, students must dress professionally and be 
prepared to be questioned by a prof^or who isabsolutely intolerant 
of shoddy student performance. Throughout the teacher's role- 
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playing, the students learn how well they are able to perform when 
the d^nands are truly high. 

By some standards, Influenceis are unorthodox. Their 
commitment to student performance is so great, however, that they 
are willing—and likdy—to try almost anything. One of the things 
that enables the^ teachers to take risks is their comfort level with 
leamms. Here again, their others orientation is an advantage. James 
Sasser's (Central Hedmont Community College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina) summer tour course in North Can^lina history is an 
example. More than 40 students, ranging in age from 18 to 70, sign 
up for his course, which ix^udes several day-long bus trips and two 
weekend tri|^ Many Ixdlumcers, in £act, ^ch courses in which 
they are with students longer and moxe intensd^y than in usual dass 
courses. These courses are usually very popular because of the 
students level of comfort with the Influencer. One of Larry Pilgrim's 
CTyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas) students describes his filings 
about a dass: 

WMk sitting in Mr, PUgrim's chm, I fed very comfortable. He 
cmtte$ a stdbible abnmphere for learning ^t sttidents 
^:tmlfy lookprmrd to attending class and learning. 

Because of their comfort with people and their fundamental 
belief that students can aiKi will perfom?, Influencers tend to use 
group work very e^ctively. Therefore, we analyzed the cormxtents 
from these teachers ami their students to gain insights into their 
teaching practices. We found that almost all of them either described 
or implied some kind of group activity. Russ Flynn (Cj^jress 
College, Cypress, California) created group projects in order to 
develop teamship and camaraderie as a way of improving dass 
atteixiance — ^whkh it did. Nancy Laughbaum (Columbus State 
Commimity CoU^, Columbus, Ohio) uses grou^ in her writing 
skills dass to generate id^ for writing, hiftuencers dted group 
work as a means to enhance the atmc^h^ of the class, aiui thus 
increase learning, student responsibility, and creativity. Of all the 
techniques used by these teachers, group work was the most common 
by for. 

With all this flexibility in teaching, however, it would be easy 
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to assume that Influenceis do not have a clear plan concerning what 
they want to accomplish. However, our analysis of the materials 
todiotes quite the opposite, ^ley GUbert (El Paso Community 
CoU^, m Paso, Texas) is a typical example: 

IdeciM tormaydtanettgetiiestudmis. linM^theusml 

Mhddiira^mtre and more, lemringOte student to d&Me 
on 0te 0ml output. On 0tefmlprofed, students would sekct 
themd^fbr ^prt^,deo€loptheamtputernwdd, write the 
<W^vpriatedoctmenftttkm,fmddemomtr(aethefin^^ 
Ui^fg^oftitedass. 

At the b^inning of the class, the students complained about 
thefinalprojectinallthepredictebleways. However, because of the 
teacher' s "planned" reduction of structure, by the eiKi of the quarter 
the ^dents were not only capable and willing to work on their own, 
U seem^ natural to them. One of Shea Lynn Nabi's (Midland 
College, Midland, Texas) students comments on her flexibility in 
dass, but at the same time says, 'She is extremely oi^anized; 
therefore, tiiere is no wasted time. The student knows what to 
©cpect*' Influencers have very clear Meas about what and how 
much they expect students to learn. They also work from plans 
designed to result in high student achievement. At the same time, 
however, titey are flexible aiul adaptable, but only in terms of 
meftods. Fbr example, they strongly believe in the value of humor 
in the classroom, and tite students often commented that this made 
the class sessions enjoyable. There was never any doubt, however, 
that these teachers take teaching and learning very seriously. 

FATH-GOAL DATA AND INFLUENCERS 

Influencers feel strongest about their abiliti® to clarify paths 
for successful student bdiavior and their emphasis on engaging 
students in an active, enthusiastic pursuit of learning (Rgure 10.4). 
They are the most remorseful, of all the teaching-as-leading styles, 
about their inabiUties to motivate ttteir students— but especially 
about the actual loss to the student in tenns of achievement and 
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future performance, and their obligation for aiui responsibility to 
(^pitalizecn student experience asa guide to motivate tiieir behavior 
(Figure 10.5). They aJso demonstrate some disparity between their 
actions and their hop^, especially because they want to be 
accountable for decrying and eliminating obstacles that inhibit 
sludeit success (Figure 10.6). 

Figure 10.4: InAuencers and Path-Goal: Successful Behaviot 
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HgurelO.5: Influencers and Path-Goal: Unsuccessful Behavior 
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Figure 10.6: liifluenceis and Path-Goal: Philosophy 
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Presidents seem concerned about Influenceis' dispositions 
thaimake them sensitive to aiding students in their learning process; 
moreover, pr^idents seem to expect Influencers to work to decrease 
learning obstacles and to clariJfy their expectations to students. 
Studentsreflect theconcem of theCK)sandneed feedback, standards 
for behavlur, and a model they can emulate (Fig\ji« 10.7). The 
pre^dQitofVaiK:ouverCommunityCollege,PaulGaUagher,praised 
John Parker's achievements: 'Tndependeitte of learning is John's 
teaching mission. When students complete his classes, they are 
convinced they can do more and better than they had thought; he has 
high expectations for himself and for others, and he works to realize 
those expectations." 



RgurelO.7: Influencers: Self-Report and Student and CEO Rep<>rt 
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TEACHING-LEARNING AND PATH-GOAL 



Works to Eliminate or Reduce Learning Ohstacles: To the 
Influencer, reducing barriers to student performance is the most 
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important teaching-as-leading effort in the path-goal model This 
value is best expr^sed in I^vid Rowlands's (Harry 5. Truman 
College, Chicago, Illinois) philosophy of teaching; 

Sotm^ua^rsm^ai^UfatUistiteshident'srissfmisibility 
0wa:jtu>kamandtfutii&longas^tea€her}umpre$enfedthe 
h^immtkm in a nrnm^ful way, it is mt tiw fiadt c/ the 
profe^or^^studefriisumui^^td. MypmomdphHosaphy 
i$ Miftimstuie^fsiM l&mi, the teather jmled to tmk. 

Therefore, a l^der in the learning situation. Influences 
believe they are re^nsible for student performance. That is not to 
say they are responsible for student effort — without which 
pa^rtnance is impossible. However, whenever low n.otivation 
afliects effort, Influencers take responsibility for motivation. In fact, 
thecoxnmentstudaitsmostoftenmadeconceming their performance 
and the teacher was that the teacher motivated them. Influencers 
reduce other barriers, as weE One of Cedl Nichols's (Miami-Dade 
Community College, Miami, Florida) students is typical of the 
of learner who performs better for Influencers. She admitted to 
being so shy that she could not ask questions in class. However, she 
tried harder in the dass because the tocher stayed after class to 
answer questions, called her by name on the second dass day, and 
once wrote her an encouraging letter. Janet Hastings (Washtenaw 
Community College, Arm Arbor, Michigan) realized that some 
students in her algebra classes have "maft inferiority complexes" 
because they cannot do math quickly in thdr heads. So she begins 
each class day with a few minute of arithmetic to help these 
students develop skills and confidence. One student wrote of the 
success of diis approach: 

I kme fdl a failure in rmtit aU of my Ufe. Ms. Hastings has 
constantly encouraged me and stated that all I lacked was 
cmfidence — not skill As a result of her efforts and mine, I have 
a 98 percent amr^e for the year. 

Offers Positive Orientation, Guidance, and Direction: 
Influencers also believe that clarifying the path to success is a highly 
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important leaching-as-leading furertion. &ie Foy (Larande County 
Community College, Cheyenne, Wyoming), in fact, defines her role 
in tem^ of this function: "Asa facilitator, I watch forthe in^vidual's 
potential. I show him his potential and sj^temaacally take steps to 
help him realize his potential." One way Influences exercise their 
sense of respondbility for studett performance is by br^ldng the 
learning process into incremental, manag^ble stqjs. Although 
very few instructors mentioned spedflc or behavioral objectives, 
many talked about individual lessons or units. Also, Influencen. - ise 
frequent tests and other means to track student progress, as well as 
provide many opportunities for students to experience succ^. 

Motivate Students to Increased Sati^action: Influcncers 
believe that only high iK:hievement can produce satisfaction. Bill 
Banks (Texas State Technical Institute, Amarillo, Texas) writes of hJs 
feelings concerning a student who had to retake his course because 
she did not work up to her potential. He says, 'T learned that I had 
to be hard in order to be fsiir. Giving in would not have been fair to 
this student." The second time in the course, the student turned to 
work of professional quality. Charlene Felos (Cypress College, 
Cypres, California) has her advanced students as^t in teaching the 
beginmrs. Because they are in this role due to their success as 
<iamers, these students immediately develop a sense of confidence 
oout what they know and, therefore, arcept r®ponsibiUty for the 
success of their beginner. However, one of Marforie Schuchaf s 
(Brookhaven College, Farmers Branch, Texas) students probably 
best sums up the students' feelings about this teaching-as-leading 
ftmction: 

In my attempt to write the b&t f)o^ble research paper, my 
teacher made her^f available eimy step c»f the way to read, re- 
read, and re-read my work. Shewas always encmra^ngme and 
suggesting ways fo better myself. Thanks to her dedication and 
encouragement, I received an 'A,' and more mportantly, a 
feeling (^sati^actim. 

Mel vona Boren (San Juan CoUege, Farmington, New Mexico) 
is a teacher James Henderson, president, brags about, explaining 
that the U. S. Secretary of Education presented hi*- with his Award 
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of &cceIlexH%. We learned that Melvona "has foiind new ways to 
establish hannonious relationships with students. She accepts her 
students as individuals and makes sure that each is able to achieve 
special and unique goals. She 'activates' her students to think for 
themselves and to became highly productive in and out of the 
classroom ejqjerience." 

One of the things we were very pleased to find in researching 
the Muencer was the number of studeits who decided to continue 
taking more course work in the discipline— or even better, decided 
to follow in the teacher's footsteps and become a teacher. Qearly, 
Influencers have a powerful impact on students. 

Recognizes and Engages Student's Desire to Learn: 
Influ0ica!s also increase student performance by idwttifying ai^ 
stimulating student needs. Robert Kaduechel (Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, CaHfomia) says, "Everyone has desires and 
expectations; therefore, I try to find out what they are and work with 
the student to enhance and develop them." Students are also aware 
that these t^dhere are able to increase their need or desire to learn. 
One of Judith Parks's (Tyler Junior College, TyIer,Texas) students 
explains it this way: 

It is obvious the teacher Umes what she does, which sparks the 
interest of her students to learn evenfthing the^ can. She makes 
emyday class attendance a pleasure. Even difficult material 
beamt^ fun. Her cEass has grmtly iruimmi my interest in the 
subject area and has deepened my commitment to my chosen field 
of study. 

John Venesile (Cuyahoga Commujiity College, Parma, Ohio) 
believes it is his attitude— that the students' failure is his failure— 
that makes students "want to learn so as not to disappoint [him] or 
themselves." In feet, this Infiuencer was particularly impressed 
with hisstudents' commitment and peformanceduringa particularly 
difficult assignment. When he asked what made them give such 
obvious extra effort, they responded that they did not want to 
disappoinl him— they wanted to be a reflection of him. 
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Increases Opportunities for Quality Educational 
Performance and Success: Influences not only arouse students' 
needs in the learning situation, they also make the effort personally 
rewarding. They believe that performance will r^lt in higher 
levels of student satisfaction, so they reward students for increased 
effort that produces performance. One of Svea Craig Mason's 
(Mount Royal College, Calgary, Alberta) students was spending 
long hours in the drafting lab on a particularly difficult assignment, 
feeling like 1\e was going nowhere." After he expr^sed his 
frustration to his teacher, she made it a point to stop by the lab every 
hour to check on his progress and encourage him. One of Angfele 
EHon's (SirSandfordHemingCollege, Peterborough, Ontario) French 
studente finds each class rewarding because this is one teacher who 
"pays attention to everyone, not just the smart people." From Don 
Bailey's (Westark Community College, Fort Smith, Arkansas) music 
class, a senior citizen says she obtained a new inter^t to entertain, 
and a shy student says he achieved the confidence to do jazz 
improvisations. 

Influencers r^lize that the satisfaction students derive from 
high performance is relative to the amount of effort they put into the 
task. Therefore, these teachers want to see maximum effort on all the 
incremental steps leading to the ultimate achievement of learning. 
Even the group work Muenceis so often use for task completion 
has a way of increasing effort by increasingpersonal pay-offs. Diane 
Martin Jordan (Eastfield College, Mesquite, Texas) points out that 
collaborative learning teams not only encourage critical thinking 
and build confidence, but give students a sense of belonging to a 
community of learners. Henry Bagish (Santa Barbara City College, 
Santa Barbara, California) was so disappointed in his students' 
performance on the first t^ he told them that if they performed 
better on the next one, he would cancel the first grade and double the 
second. As he explains, "Most do Improve; and that, after all, is what 
I am really after." 

Uses Effective Performance as an Expectation to Empower 
Students: like Supporters, Influencers do not always express their 
expectations to all students in the same way. However, the consistent 
message to all students is "whatever is your best, you must su^ass 
it" These expectations, however, reflect the teachers' demand for 
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quality. In tenxis of actual course requirements, Influencers are 
specific and, like the Achievers, have a single standard for all 
students. As Ron Ridgley (Brunswick College, Brunswick, Georgia) 
says, "Courses should contain no surprises. Students need to know 
what is expected of them." In an "Introduction to Composition" 
class, a course where students often complain that they do not know 

whatthe teacher expects, RitaGress(Guilf6niTechnicalCommimity 
College, Jamestown, North Carolina) eliminates the guesswork by 
"publishing" the best example of last term's students' work in a 
booklet that is distributed to students the following term. These 
students, therefore, not only have clear models to use, but can Sx'^e 
thatthdrperformancecouldr^tintheirownworkbeingpubUshed. 

TEACHING FIELDS 

Qearly Influencers represent every teaching field and 
discipline. No one field is markedly represented over anofher 
(Figure 10.8). 



Rgure 10.8: Teaching Fields 
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IMPLICATIONS 

Influencers are best for those students who, for whatever 
reason, have low motivation, but who, at the same time, have a 
personalneedtoexperiencesuccess. Whereas the Achievers' students 
most often said, *The teacher motivated us to succeed," the 
Influencers' studente said, The teacher motivated me/' Therefore, 
the Influencers' others orientation is particularly suited for students 
who somehow feel alone in the leaning environment and have not 
yat identified themselves as a member of a learning community. 
These students may have an external locus of control that makes 
them particularly susceptible to the demands of these aggressive, 
imjrielding teachas. 

As more and more commimity colleges in the next decade 
adopt the model of Miami-Dade Community College and others in 
holding students to high standards of perfomumce, and even 
separating those who do not perform, the role of Influencers will 
ba:ome more pronouiK:ed. These teachers appear to have a personal 
mission to er^icate mediocrity and imdeiachir/ement. Therefore, 
students who are passing, yet are unfulfilled and appear to be 
drifting fromcourseto course— with llttledirection or commitment — 
are the students who are likely to experience the most change with 
Influencers. Because these students (as, indeed, all students) app^ 
in all points of the community college curriculimi, it is difficult to 
place the Infhiencer on the teaching-as-leading cycle. However, 
with much caution to the reader about oversimplification, we offer 
the following scheme as a way of illustrating the archetypes as 
stages: 

• The Supporter introduces students to the himian 
community of learning. He or she is a caring per- 
son who vdll put students' needs abov e his or her 
own. The Supporter gives students the message 
that help and resources are available for whatever 
problems they may have. 

• The Theorist introduces students to the science of 
learning. By observing this teache*, students begin 
to see learning as a systematic, programmatic pro- 
cess govemed^-to tihe extent possible — ^by rational 
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choices. It is goal-directect and ends are achieved 
one step at a tixni >. 

The Achiever shows students the need for a high 
commitment to learning in order to achieve the 
personal satisfiaction obtedned through high per- 
formance. Thesestudentsseethata learning com- 
munity is demanding, competitive, but highly re- 
warding. At this point in the cycle, students 
to see the enormous potential of an education. 
The Muencer shows students that locked inside 
every person is a larger, more capable person try- 
ing to get out. Students, therefore, come to realize 
that performance is ultimately a truly personal 
thing. They find that it is not circumscribed by 
extrinsic limitations, but attainable by individual 
effort Therefore, these students have the atti- 
tudinal skills and i^lf-confidence to confront their 
future and succeed. 



Chapter 11 
Toward Situational Teaching 



DefoUng Teaching as Leading Styles 
Theoretical Bas% for Situational Teaching 
I^brective Teacher Behavior 
Supportive Teaching Behavior 
Building a Framework for Learning 
Lifelong Learning and the Teaching-Learning Cycle 

Summary 



In the final cnahfsiSf 
titetaskofthe exaSmt ^scher 
is to stimtikUapptirenthfordinmy p&ypk 
to unusual eff[>n. 

Patrida Cross. 1984 
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f f he contemporary studies of leadership remind us of the 
Jjnterdep&^d&\ce between the leader and the follower and of 
the goal of leadership— that obligation that bends leadership 
towaidachievingtheneedsofthefollowerandtowaid the eventuality 
that the follower will become the leader. Perhaps the-e is no better 
place for this kind of leadership than in the clasa^m. 

The classroom, with -ut its obvious political sway and 
impending societal pressure, :3iids Itself to the fulfillment of the 
impUcaUons of leadership. Here the teacher is the leader, with the 
knowledge and skills of his or her discipline for guidance. The 
interdependence between the teacher and students is a given in a 
dassroom. Neither actor can play out his or her role without the 
other, and both teachers and students agree to the outcome of their 
inta:dependence. The teacher uses Imowledge, motivation and 
interpersonal skills to guide the student in the curriculum; students 
react to those skills by employing their own abiUti^ and aptitudes 
to enhance their education. The classroom becom® a meeting 
groimd between teacher and student, a place in which the goals of 
the teacher and the goals of the student merge to become a single 
goal. Student and faculty aptitude, ability, performance, motivation, 
and reward are as much a part of the classroom as is the curriculum; 
and from our view, these elements are co-dependent— good situations 
demand both. Each of thesecharacteristics contributes to the teaching 
and learning enviroiunent. 

Examining the competencies of awaid-winning instructors 
has made us even more aware of the singular role of teachers in the 
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dassroom as they guide students towaid their educational goals. 
Acknowledging the stxategies of teachers as leaders-^eadere who 
recognize and engage their students' desire to learn, increase 
opportunities for their educational succss, offer guidance and 
direction, diminate or reduce learning obstacles, and motivate and 
empower students— 4ias made us aware of the dynamic quality of 
the teaching-as-leiding ©cparience and that teaching does not just 
happen. Effective teachers plan, strategize for succ^, analyze the 
environment and situation, ard adapt and accommodate their 
behaviors because they can accurately read and assess studeits and 
situations. To do these things well, teachers must be leadere. 

President John E. Hawse, Hawk^elnstituteofTechnology, Waterloo, 
Iowa, clearly expresses his perception of faculty member Gareth D. 
Downey's leadership style: 



Mr. Dmmeyhasa bng-term commiimmt to teaching. Henmkes 
a d^rnnce in students' Uves. He has a positive attitude and 
belieBestkitsuaxssbrmdsmiCcess. Viewing students as iMe 
indhiduals, Imping them adaeDe their goals, making students 
aamntMefor their lesrmng, and settingMgh expectations are 
moret^Mr.Downey'smistmMngfmributes. Ttmcharacterbtics 
of developing an exceUent teaming enmromnent, rewarding 
students for desired bdtapiors, developing student confidence, 
approaOdngstudenfs wiUt a friendly, hu$ine$$4B(eatHtude.and 
satisfm:tionabmitUarfnngarepartofhisdedicationto education. 

Leadership is based on a continual re-examination and review 
of the goals of the leader-follower relationship; and when exigencies 
or challenges or crises lead to dysfunction of existing situations, 
t^dters should rise to new levels of leadership. It is then that leadere 
must become situational l^ders; that is, they must consciously and 
willingly change their style to meet the demands and challenges of 
the teaching situation. For the teacher in a leadership role, the styles 
of t^ching— Supporter, Theorist, Achiever, and InfluenccMre 
patterns that signal the need for action. They provide the bas^ for 
teadKer l>ehavior and student responsibility that lead to student 
actioa We contend that iiwtructors may shift their leadership style 
to that which best suits the needs and readiness of the student 
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Further, we offer the teaching-as-leading styles as dues for the 
behavior of faculty as they are thinking about ways to better 
accommodate their students' needs. 

DEFINING TEACHING»AS-LEADING STYLES 

In the previous five chapters we developed the teaching-as- 
leading concept employing the Teaching as Leading Inventory 
CTALD as a means for determining four characteristic teaching 
styles. These styles were illuminated through the written responses 
of teachers, students, and college CEOs. The four chapters on the 
teadiing styles— Supporter, Theorist Achieve and Influencer— 
supported tiie id^ that ^ch teaching style may be displayed along 
two orthogonal poles: student and task orientation, and reflective 
and active orientation. All teaching, especially the teaching of adult 
learners, should be predicated on assumptions about the learners' 
developmental levels or their readings to learn. We believe that 
teachers will be more successful when they consider students' 
motivational levels, develop a teaching-as-leading style that is 
appropriate to the developmental level of the student, change their 
b€haviortofi^thesituatlon,andthenmotivateandinfluencestudents 
toward personally satisfying educational goals. Motivational 
teaching style and situational teaching are ^sential aspects of the 
teaching realm. The idea of situational or contingency teaching 
suggests that tethers can change, modify, alter, or re-assess their 
teaching style throughout the entire segment of a single couree, and 
that this accommodation of teaching styl^ is dependent on student 
readiness to learn. 

We have defined teaching as leading as an influence process 
where faculty members work cooperatively with students to 
accomplish the goals of the learning environment— which include 
the curriculum, the social context, and the motivation or drive to 
continue and excel in higher education. The thesis behind the 
teacher as leader focuses primarily on the ability of the teacher to 
influence students toward highpr motivational levels so that they 
may become more independent learners. But to influence and 
motivate students to reach for higher educational goals and to derive 
satisfaction from this process is not an easy task. Influence has a 
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costive dimension that may aUow the teacher to demonstrate 
eitto successful or unsuccessful behaviors in motivating the 
performance of the studeit. Also, Usachers can be effective or 
ine^tive in infhiendng the attitud*-?, commitment and feelings of 
the students toward thansdves, their teachere, axKl the curriculum. 

As previously discussed, we would define a teacher 
leadeiship style as a pattern of behaviors that the tocher employs 
with students, particularly as perceived by the students themsel v4. 

^viously,weareinterestedinthereportedpattemsofbehavioreby 
the instructors, but more so in conjuiurtion with thdr students' 
per^tions. The ultimate goal of the leadership dimension would 
be that students, the faculty memb«-, and the college administrati on 
would come to see the faculty members pattern of behaviois 
a>n^enUy. One of the purpose of this study has been to help 
SKMlty members see themselves as leaders in the classroom- 
leaders who must always be aware of their responsibility to the 
foUowers and who must discover ways to enhance or change their 
t^ching-as-Ieading style. 

Anexaminationof the Johari Window (Hall, 1973; Luft, 1961) 
may serve to darify the idea of perception and its relationship to the 
t^cWng and learning structure. The four windows of this model 
describe perceptions of individual behaviors. We are reminded of 
the self.perc^tion and public perception of the ir^ii vidual; and we 
canapply th^perceptions to thestudentand tocher. Figurell 1 
perceptions by teachers and students coiKeming teacher behavior] 
are classified according to the concepte of private behavior, public 
behavior, precognitionbehavior,andblindbehavior. If our behavior 
as te«:hers is private, we tend to work and teach without the 
affirmation or confirmation of student understanding or 
comprehension. If our behavior is precognitive, then neither the 
t^er nor the student is communicating, or sharing, or focused on 
ttjeir commitment to teaching and learning. If our behavior is blind, 
then although students recognize and react to the instructor, the 
teacher himself does not have a grasp of what he does, dc^ not do, 
or should do to make the ^eaching-leaming situation more 
worthwhile If our behavior is pubUc , then our actions art mo.-^ 
dialectical in nature— some (but not all) of our behavior is known to 
us and to our students, and we are both reaching to make our 
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behavior more appropiiate within the teaching-learning structure. 
In&eTeachingasLeadingInventory(Chapter6Xboththeperceptions 
o£ students aixi the perceptions of instructors are an IntegTBl part of 
the infbnnation-yidding discovery of a person's dominant style of 
teaching. 



Hgure 11.1: Johari Window 



PRIVATE BEHAVIOR 
Known to self 
UnkxK>wn to student 


PUBLIC BEHAVIOR 
Part known to self 
Part known to students 


PRECOGNITION BEHAVIOR 
Unknown to self 
Unknown to students 


BUND BEHAVIOR 
Part unknown to sdf 
Known to students 



Recommended^ of course, is that teachers increase their 
public window and diminish the less known and less understood 
dimensions of their behaviors. Thus, a continuum of teaching-as- 
leadix^ behavior might be indicated- By examining the poles of the 
Teaching-as-Leading Grid, we reveal that tocher behavior follows 
a continnum along a student-oriented/task-oriented line, or an 
action-oriented/passive-oriented line feee Hgure 6.5, Chapter 6). 
Although the orthogonality of the poles is important theoretically, 
werecognizeaiKi encourage traveUngthedirection of thecontinuum 
in orderto meet thedemands of situations that confront teachers and 
that ne(^itate change and adaptability. Thus, a t^ching situation 
that may call for grater teacher attention to students' basic skills 
would ask a teacher to move along the task-student continuum and 
focus, initially, more on the students than on the task. Moreover, if 
we consider the importance of empowering the teacher (s^ Chapter 
12), then we may find the administration working actively to make 
institutional change to support the needs of teachers and their 
students. 
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THEORETICAL BASES FOR SITUATIONAL TEACHING 

Taimenbaiim and Schmidt (1958) sugg^t that there are 
forces in the teadier, in the students, and in the teaching-learning 
situation that drive or call for differing teacher behaviore. For 
example, if the faculty member assumes that students are 
underdeveloped ornotreadyforindividualfreedom in theclassroom, 
he might become directive and make all the dedsior.s for class 
activity. (Generally, this behavior is most often found eariy-on in the 
development of a course; the tocher sete the curriculum, writes a 
syllabus, and has expectatioi« that this format will be implemented.) 
At the opposite end of the teaching continutim, if the faculty member 
se^ students having high maturity levels and r^diness to accept 
greater responsibility, she might eiKOurage them to design their 
own ciirriculum and/or move beyond the normal cognitive limits of 
the course. 

Directive Teacher Behavior. Directive teacher behavior can 
be defined as the extent to which a teacher's communication with the 
students tends to be oriented to the student; the teacher offers 
guidanceand coaching by explicitly directing the students' beha viore. 
For example, the directive teacher: 

• speUsoutpredselythestudent'sroleintheteaching 
and learning process; 

• tells tl«l«imer what to do, where to do it, when to 
do it, hew to do it, and how performance will be 
evaluated; 

• dosdy supervises ihs learner's performance 
through constant observation and feedbadc; 

• provides early and continuous planning and 
oiganizing of the curriculum and expectations for 
students; 

• constantly communicates learning objectives and 
priorities; 

• pmvides dear orientation toward the idler's 
and the learner's mie within the classroom; 

• sets, announces, and insists on timetables and 
deadlines for performance; 

• demonstrates stix>ng orientation toward methods 
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of evaluation; 
• provide dose and o^ntiniioiis observation and 
supervii^on of Audenfs work (Herseyl984; 
Hersey and Blanchard, 1982)« 

Supportive Teaching Behavior* Supportive teaching 
behavior can be defined as tl% extent to which the teacher engages 
in two-way commttnication wiUi the student. A |»ttem card of 
supportive teacher behavior ixKludes: 

• listens to students^ learning problems and needS/ and 
provides support, encouragement^and specific instruc- 
ticmontask; 

• engage in constant interaction witfi the students that is 
teacl^-^riented and teacher-directed; involves the 
students in tiie dedsion-making process to ^e extent to 
which this process rda^ to student performance; 

• listens to tl^ followers' problems, wl^ther they are 
curriculum-related or rK>t; 

• praises the follower for adequate or ^perior perform- 
ance; 

« seeks the students' suggestions or inputs primarily 

around how to accomplish learning goals; 
« encourages or r^^ures when the learner is not as sue- 

c^sful as expected; 

• communicates information about the totel expectations 
of the instructional prt^ram; 

• discloses posonal information about the teacher to the 
extent that it might motivate the learner; 

» facilitates learner problem solving and moving students 
to higher levels of learning (Hersey, 1984; Hersey and 
Blandtard, 1982). 

BUILDING A FRAMEWORK FOR LEARNING 

The them^ in the framework for learning are included in 
Figure 1 1 .2* In the upper right-hand, or first, quadrant, the instructor 
sees students as ixnmature and is highly supportive and highly 
directive tov^ard student performance; student needs are great and 
development is low. In quadrant two, the teacher is more directive. 
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and ^i^e support had been previously demonstrated, the teacher 
would £a vor direction over support; siudents seem more motivated 
as their development is b^inning to increase. In quadrant three, the 
tidier moves to very highly directive or task-achievement on the 
part of the learner and de>emphasiz^ support; the learner's 
de^relopment level seems good, but self-esteem or perception of 
learning levd remains weak. In the final quadrant, the tocher 
moves toward low mipport and low direction, assuming that in 
order to move the student toward higher empowerment and 
individual responsibility for learning, theinstractor has to withdraw 
some individual guidance. 

Hgure 112: Directive and Supportive Behavior and 
Teachiitg Styles 
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In the Supportive teaching-as-leading style, we assume that 
the teacher desires to establish an early relatiomhip with the student, 
enhancing the student's motivation and setting high expectations 
for future work. Researchers strongly suggest that the first two or 
three sessions of the course locus on both attitudinal and learning 
needs of the students (Baker, 1982; Roueche and Mink,1980). The 
Supporter Mentifiesleamer problems primarilythroughassessment; 
sets goals an^ explains the curriculum to ttie student; develops 
action plans to cf sal with students' learning problems; is consultative 
with£olloweis&boultheirattihidesandneeds;explainsvery carefully 
his or her teaching philosophy and what will be covered; makes 
^ly efforts for students simple, but demanding, so students can 
experioice early successes; provides immediate feedback for early 
success; and praises and aapports students' initiatives. The faculty 
member makes final decisions about procedures and solutions to 
cunicuhmi problems, but only after communicating with students. 

The Theorist wouM tend to identify problems; set goals and 
define roles; develop action plans to solve problems; control decision 
m£<king about what, how, when, and with whom; provide specific 
direction about how students can learn the theory; initiate structure; 
be very directive about deadlines and r^ponsibilities; and closely 
supervise and evaluate the work of followas. 

The Achieverwould move into thearenaofhighachievement 
orientation by defining the learning problems with followers' 
involvement An ©ctronely important aspect to consider here is the 
setting of curriculum objectives collaboratively, allowing followers 
to develop an action plan, and involving the learners in making 
decisions about how problems will be solved. ITie faculty member, 
while continuing to provide fl*dback to the learner, would force the 
feedback to higher level expectations in order to empower the 
student to learn. The Achiever allows followers to evaluate some of 
their own work, e.g., identifying a problem with the student's work 
and requiring the student to find the problem and correct it For the 
Achiever, faculty and students are very heavily involved in the 
curricuhim, and the faculty member will move toward the idea of 
recognizingstudattleamingbycelebratingexceptional performance 
with learners. One Important idea here would be to find some 
exceptional performance for mo£» learners so that the celebration 
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idea could be a broaily applied technique. 

The Infhiencer would be moving toward an action-oriented 
and a student-oriented perspective; the assumption is that learners 
are ready to take responsibility for much of their own leartUng. As 
an Influe«:er, the faculty member would tend to involve followers 
in problem-solving and goal-setting around the curriculum. 
Hovrever, the follower, in many cases with the faculty member's 
guidance, would define how the task would be accomplished. This 
aspect of ttie course would require a teaching enviroimisit in which 
thestudentisperformingandthefacultymemberiscoaching. While 
the tasking ^e of the Influencing contingency style is present, the 
aipporting style is not absent. The faulty member would continue 
to have group-oriented meeting, democratically held with much 
studait involvement, and would be instrumental in making the 
responsibility for acceptable perfoimaiKe the students' respoiwibiHty . 
This portion of the course might be character "ed by more one-on- 
one relationships with learners in order to identify their particular 
learning problems and their particular leaning needs. As was true 
in the Achiever ©cample, students should be able to evaluate much 
of their own work after broad feedback from the faculty member, 
sit^e in ti»is style it is the desire of the faculty member that the 
student become very mature in tmderstanding the curriculum and 
dulling with it. 

Rgure 1 1.3 demonstrate the assimiptions of the contingent 
teachingmodel that foUowsa simple pattemof learner development 
and teaching style within a classroom situation. (We emphasize that 
this is a theorized model, not an empirical one; in other words, we see 
it as a valuable model, but its development was not an object of this 
reearch.) Asstudentsenterthecourscitisassumedthatasupportive 
teaching style would be motivationally enhaiKring. As the student 
pr 'sses to higho* levels of competence and higher levels of 
C( ^ tment, the faculty member would enhance 3te theoretical 
port of the course. 
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As the student demonstrate increasing competence and 
higher levels of commitment, the faculty member would move 
toward a student-active orientation where high levels of achievement, 
both on the faculty side and the student side, are evident. Hnally, as 
students mature toward the end of the course or program and are 
developinghigh levels of competence and high levels of commitment, 
the faculty would move to the influencing style, where the 
responsibility for performing is shifted to the student and the feculty 
member becomes more of a coach and a one-on-one counsdor and 
director. 

There are other factors that must be considered over and 
above the readiness or developmental level of students. We argue 
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that Supporter style of teaching be employed when the assumption 
is tiiat students are uncommitted to the learning task, have low 
levels of competence^arenotaccustomed to working independently, 
and need the gxt>up involvment of the other members of the class. 
The Theorist approach to teaching may be used when the teacher has 
Limited time, wh^ r^jKinses must be made quickly^ and when 
studentsare inexperienced but are to somedegreecommitted through 
earlier involvexx^t with the instructor in the course. The Achiever 
style would be appropriate when students are b«:oming competent 
motivated, and confident and when they are seeking new 
opportunities to demonstrate their skills. Hnally, the Influencer 
style is appropriate when ixniividuals are competent but when they 
may vary in their confidence to perform on itieii own. This style 
might be appropriate in situations in which students have not 
experienced full success in the course or program and need 
encouragement Fromateamworkp«spective,influeitcingbehavior 
would occur in that portion of the course in which iiKiividual and 
group efforts must t« most encouraged. 

LIFELONG LE VRNING AND THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
CYCLE 



While teaching as learning depicts fotu* distinctive styles of 
teaching, it should be emphasized that individual students vary in 
skills, abilities, and developmental reading; they tend to spread 
out along all dimensions of the developmental structure (see Figures 
11^ and 113) in their readiness to learn and their commitment to 
education. While faculty might think of the ^tuational teaching 
model as a general approach to teaching students in a group, it 
shou?d be recognized that the motivatioxial process is personal for 
eadt student' and while the faculty has a general approach to the 
entire group, a personalized approach to each individual is certainly 
necessary to ^rhieve an eff^ve teaching-learning situation for 
most l^oners. 

While we have focused primarily on the behavior of the 
teacher, it is also nec^sary to consider various levels of development 
of the learner. In the model presented in Figure 11.3, we defined 
learner develo^^ment as including two aspects: varying levds of 
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competenq^ and varying levels of commitment. Competence is the 
ability of the student to accomplish task-relevant requirements for 
the teacher, based on the acquisition of knowledge and skills within 
the cuniculum. Competence is also described as skillfuhiess in 
transferring lessons learned from the classroom to the job or to 
responsibilities in life. A commitment is defined as the motivational 
drive of the student and theconfidaure or self-concept that a student 
has about his or her ability to perform. 

In Rgure 11.3 we d^crlbed four developmental levels for 
learners. Although we know that developmoit is more complex 
than our model would suggest, we choose to limit our discussion to 
the development of competency aiKi motivation, or self-concept 
about one's performance. In our model we assume that under low 
levels of development students would have low competence for the 
actual curriculimi program being presented by the faculty, and 
based on their previous experiences in college might have anythfaig 
from a low to a high commitment for learning a particular program. 
Research supportf the idea that students demonstrate higher 
commitment to courses where they see an immediate pay-off and an 
immediate ability to apply the skills to other aspects of their lives 
(Baker, 1982; Knowles, 1989). And as we have described earlier, 
when low levels of re^iiness exist, the Supportive teaching type 
tends to work be* initially; under moderate levels of readiness we 
would move to the Theoretical approach. As students demoi«trate 
variable commitments or motivations to a course , and as they gain 
some degree of competeiury, it might be time to move the classroom 
environment to an Achiever orientation. Hiuilly, as students move 
to high competence and high commitment, it would be appropriate 
to move to ttie more student-centered, student-active orientation of 
the Influencer style. 

Integration of our research is warranted, and here we present 
a shift in our thinking— we move from a linear format to a cyclical 
one to express the coiKept of t^ching and learning and its situational 
construct In this depiction of the Teaching-Learning Cycle (see 
Hgure 11.4), we employ the conceptual structure of situational 
teaching, the teaching-as-leading styles, and the ideas of student 
developmentand readiness. TheT^ching-Leaming Cycle is derived 
both from theory (Bums, 1978; Halpin, 1956; Hersey, 1984; Hersey 
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and Blanchaid, 1982; House and Mitchell 1974; YuH 1989; ) and the 
condxjsions drawn from the data in this study. 

Figure 11.4: The Teaching-Learning Cycle 




Baker, Rmiedhft Gmett-Karam, 1990 

In the Teaching-Learning Cycle, an awareness of the central 
role of the student provide? the basis for the construct. Students 
enter community college and their separate classes with varying 
abilities aiKi sIdJIs. We have learned that exemplary teachers in 
community colleges are concerned about the level of development 
of their students and that this concern affects their teaching style; for 
example, we know from our research that although an histmctor 
may have a dominant teaching styie, in those cases where his or her 
teaching meets generally with unsuccessful responses, the instructor 
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can and does modify the approach almost immediately to 
accommodate students' needs and levels of i^diness. Forexample/ 
we have learned that generally the first response of a teacher is to 
recognize and engage the student's desire to learn subject matter or 
content; but when challenges arise^ the instructor's strat^c function 
immediatdy changes to become one of limiting or eliminating 
frustiatuigol^tacles to kamingaxKi thenof developingnewstrat^es 
for successful and motivating b^vior. 

WhenconsideringtheTeaching-LeamingCycle, itis assumed 
that as the student enters the higher education environment, he 
takes the first step in a subsequent giant leap toward lifelong 
education. Learning is and should be a lifelong experience for all 
learners; we are all students, constantly entering the learning cycle. 
For this reason, we do not show the "student out" consequence 
natural to a lin^r structure, or as a consequence of completion of a 
course. We posit the idea of philosophers and commimity college 
experts (Astin, 1978; Cross, 1981; Gleazer, 1980; Knowles, 1989; 
Roueche and Baker, 1987) that education is a lifielong process. We 
underscore this idea at a practical level that would support the 
challenge of a changing workpliKre, a changing society, and a 
changing world-— all of which demaiKi more and more education, 
expertise, and know-how from lifelong learners. 

Furtho", we expect that thecommimity colleget^cher values 
the community college ethic, that he or she is motivated by a 
philosophy of provid&g an egalitarian opportunity for students in 
higher education and is thus committed to providhig for the needs 
ofaculturallyand educationallydiverse population. Theseded^cated 
and ©ccellent tochers demonstrate perhaps their greatest strengths 
in their ability to modify, alter, aiii accommodate their teaching 
style to match the readiness of their students. 

SUMMARY 

In the Teaching-Learning Cycle, we are closdy aligned with 
the general aspects of mc»tivation theory and leadership theory as 
they apply to the concept of teacher as leader in the classroom. Our 
assumption is that most of us apply teaching technicfues and styles 
that have proved successful over time— e.g., the teaching and the 
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curriculum development styles of those who taught us in our 
discipline. 

Further, we apply teaching styles that we perceive students 
need. In each case we, as teachers, have three options in motivating 
and causing students to become competent: to attempt to match our 
teaching style to the developmental level of our followers; is to 
undersupervise, ortrndormotivate; or to oversupervise our students 
by maintaining a more autocratic or inappropriate style throughout 
the entire course. It is obvioui that the intent of this discussion is to 
assist teachers to move toward the idea and goal of matching a 
classroom leadership style to the developmental level needs of 
learning. In determining the developmental level of our students, 
we should ask ourselv^ the following qu^ons: 

• Are the student's task knowled^ and technical skills 
high, nwderate, or low? 

• Is the student's ability to transfer skills from the class- 
«X)m— such as planning, organizing, decision making, 
and problem solving— to the jdb, high, moderate, or 
low? 

• Dostudentsexprcssd^reorenthu^asmtoaccomplish 
tte task assigned, or is tiiis d^ire or enthusiasm low? 

• Do the students demonstrate competence, that is, a 
feeling of self-asairedn^, to accomplish the learning 
task; and is it high, moderate, or low? 

• Is the performance of ^dents as th^ move through 
the course better, worse, or undlianging? 

Our argument is that analysis of titese learning req* lirements 
should lead us to become more analytical about choosing particular 
leadership styles to fit particular situations, rather than assuming 
that a constant style will be effective for learners as they move 
through our courses. We shouUi assume that many new learners 
have experienced disillusionment in their previous learning 
^tuations. We can assume an increased responsibility for the 
outcome of our students. We can also assume that as the semester 
or quarter progresses, learners will become reluctant to have totally 
directive teachers and vM want to take over some responsibility for 
thdr own learning. Finally, we should assume that as students 
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mature, their ability to become peak performers will be enhanced 
through ti\eir own motivation, as well as through the teaching style 
and the interpersonal relationships we as tochers model with them. 

Disillusionmott on the part of the l^umer can occur any time 
during the course. However, typically it evolves from the discovery 
that learning tas?3 are more difficult than students were prepared 
for, or arouiS the idea that the learning task was not relevant to their 
particular needs; or aroimd the id^ that the more they learn, the 
more they realize they need to learn more. Finally, since himian 
nature is operating in the classroom, students may explain poor 
performance by saying that the teacher has not provided the kind of 
direction and support that they needed when they needed it. 

Teacher-as-leader behavior can vary around t^ching styl^ 
in three ways. First, the amount of direction that the teacher 
provides to the student varies in all four teaching styl^. Second, the 
amoimt of support that the feculty member provides to students 
varies through the life cycle of the course or program. Ajid finally, 
the amount of learner involvement in making decisions about how 
he or she will l^m varies throughout the course. We have ai gued 
that with low levels of readiness and development, the teacher will 
need to be n:u>re Supportive initially; and as the course progress^ 
the faculty member will quickly need to become more Theoretical, 
while at the same time demai^iing higher levels of performance on 
the part of he learner. As the stud^t matures, the assumption is 
that use of tl^e Achiever and Infiuencer styles may be determined by 
increases in the amoimt of l^umer success. In all four styles the 
teacher is responsible for designing the course of instruction to 
include instructional goals and outcome measure; observing and 
monitoring performance giving fair, timely, and appropriate 
appraisals; and providing both group and individual fe^back that 
indudes praise for proper performance on a timely basis. 

No doubt the future of commimity college teaching will 
center more and more on the progress institutions, CEOs, faculty, 
and students make in their drive toward achieving the objectives of 
community collie education. In many institutions, faculty and 
student programs are already underway that lend themselves to 
achieving a teaching and Iteming community. They serve as 
example for others to follow. 
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J n the book Access and Excellence (Roueche aiKi Baker, 1987), 
Miami-Ctede Commmaty College (M-DCQ was showcased as 
orie of the leading colleges in America. Critical to its excellent 
reputation was the attention paid to the needs of its particular 
college community and the studente it was drawing from the 
community. The faculty and the students were significantly 
empow »red by the reformsand changes made to the core curriculum, 
to the developmental curriculum, and to student advisement, 
assessment, and retention. The college administration, faculty, and 
students, united uraier the leadership of their pr^ident, worked for 
several years to consciously and draunatically change the teaching- 
learning environment to increase student success. By their ©cample, 
the programs at Miami-Dade Community College heightened the 
awareness for change in most community college. Colleges were 
challenged to study and adapt the reform practiced by M-DCC to 
their own institutions. 

But Miami-Dade was not the only cutting-edge institution; 
other community colleges in North America also have established 
reformsthatmayserveaseAemplarymodels. Acallforrevitalization 
and reform of the community college remains critical for the 1990s 
and beyond. What is common to all the innovations we mention is 
the emphasis on teaching and learning, and the ability of the CEO to 
recognize and empower faculty by supporting them tc take 
responsibility for student sucxress with excellence. 

WesupportandreiteratetherecommendationsoftheB«Mn^ 
Communities report (1988), which includes the following guidelines 
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for college reform and success: 

• Good teaching must be assured as the hallmark of the 
community college movement, with students encour- 
aged to e artive, cooperative l^imers through the 
t^hing proc^. 

• Community college should increase tiie percentage of 
faculty membm who are Black, His|mnic, and Asian. 
Efforts should be made to identify and recruit future 
teachers from £mfK)ng minority students in high schools 
and colleges and to provide financial assi^ance to 
those j^tonning to teach in community colleges. 

• Every college should commit itself to the recruitment, 
retention, and professional development of a top qual- 
ity faculty. 

• Eveiy community college should establish a faculty re- 
mwal program inconsultation with the faculty, support- 
ed by at least 2 percent of the instructional budget. 

• An innovative teachers' fund should be developed to 
provide small gmnts to faculty members for the im- 
provemait and/ or new devdojHnent of teaching strat- 
egies and prc^rams. 

• Every community college should have policies and 
programs for tlw selection, orientation, evaluation, and 
renewal of part-time faculty. (However, theuseof part- 
time faculty should be limited to assure that themajority 
of credits awarded by a college are earned in classes 
taught 1^ full-time faculty.) 

• Strongpresidential leadership is required to build com- 
munity. Community college presidents should not 
only be effective administrators, but they must also 
inspire and convey values aiKi vision. The preadent 
shoukibe tfie foremost advocate for teaching and 
learning at the college. 

• Faculty leaders ^cnild participate actively in ^vem- 
ance, and substantive leadership development expe- 
riences ^ouldbemadeavailable for faculty and admin- 
istrators. 
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GOOD TEACHING: THE HALLMARK OF THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Tmching as Leading is a celebration, in the form of research 
and information of good teaching in the community college of 
North America. Our study is dedicated to the women and men who 
make community colleges the educational institution of opportunity 
for all people. 

It is the regularized and significant celebration of such 
teaching and those who perform the teaching that we especially 
applaud. At the annual International Conference on Teaching 
Excellence, sponsored by the National Institute for Staff and 
Organizational Development (NBOD), participants meet to support 
excellence in both teaching and learning. In May of every year, 
tmching ^cellence is celebrated through more than 1 00 presentations 
by master teachers and others in the college setting who epitomize 
the valu^, creativity, and expertise expected from exemplary 
instructors (Roueche, 1989). Throughout the year, NlSOirs activities 
and programs are based on the premise that tmching excellence is a 
F^ult of concerned and foct^pd leadership, increased awareness 
and use of adult Ic t. ' <ing principles, and a profound commitment to 
knowing stude ^ISOD embraces a broad definition of teaching 
excelleiu:e, one tna. requires that the measures of excellence be 
adapted to reflect the nature of students, the demands of the setting, 
and the creativity of the faculty and administration. Its publications. 
Innovation Abstracts, Linhiges, and Celebrations, distributed to the 
consortium members, are intended to promote practical and 
iimovative teaching tips, program successes, and administering 
practices. 

RECRUITING MINORITIES 

Despite the nation's rising ethnic population, the number of 
Black and Hispanic graduate and undergraduate students in colleges 
and universities has shown a steady decline. Alarms over the 
potential problem that this statistic demonstrates abound, but to 
date little has been done to change the situation. However, at Sants 
Fe Community College, Florida, a program has been developed and 
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operationalized that could become a model for recruiting both Black 
and Hispanic graduate students and future faculiy members on 
campuses across North Amerka. 

The progsami, which names Santa Fe Community College 
Fellows* works in cooperation with the University of Florida to 
recruit and attract Blade doctoral students to the university, at the 
same time loping the community college develop its own Black 
faculty membes. TheUniversityofFloridarecruitsdoctoralstudents 
on a nationwide basis as a goal to incr^ise minority g^duate 
students. While working for their doctorates, they are encouraged 
to apply for Santa Fe Community College Board of Trustees 
Fellowships, each carrying a $9,000 stipend for the academic year 
and $1,500 for the summer. In exchange for the stipend, tuition, and 
fees at UF, the students serve as adjunct faculty at the community 
college in the English, math, chemistry, humanities, ai^ physical 
sciences departments. They are required to teach four courses over 
a 12-month period. In addition to their t^cMng duti^, the Fellows 
assist in advisement, counseling, recruiting, ai^ retaining minority 
stud^ts at the college. Since its inception in 1986, 10 doctoral 
students have participated in this Inter-institutional cooperative 
effort. One Fellow was extended an offer of full-time employment 
upon graduation and is now a full-time feiculty member at the 
coUegc^. 

At Prince George's Community College (PGCC), Maryland, 
the applicant pool for professional positions must be repr«entative 
of the percentages of minorities in related occupations within the 
region. The college institutional research office has developed a set 
of indices for minority employment, based on census data. If the 
applicant pool is not representative of minority involvement in 
related occupations in the work force, the position is advertised 
again. Moreover, in order to increase the college's contacts with 
minorities in the community, PGCC regularly meets with a group of 
minority representative of dvic organizations, fiatemities, sororides, 
churches, and businesses. This group acts as an advisory coundl to 
thecollege, advising it of the availability of minorities for faculty and 
administrative positions. Finally, PGCC and Bowie State, a 
predominantly Black four-year college, have a faculty exchange 
program to incTKise the number of minorities on campus. 
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In California, the legislature— acting on behalf of all the 
California community colleges— passed Bill 1725, which addressed 
long-range community college reform. This bill requires districts to 
have a minimum of 75 percent of their courses (hours of credit 
instruction) taught by full-time faculty. Districts are required to 
authorize career resource and placement centers; programs for staff 
development and improvement must be created; and a faculty and 
staff diversity fund has been allocated to administer an affirmative 
action initiative and to assist districts in identifying, locating, and 
recruiting qualified members of underrepresented groups. The 
legislature has mandated that 30 percent of all new faculty and staff 
hires be representative of minority groups by 1992-1993. 

The issue of who attends college and who teaches college 
students is one of interest in the teaching-learning environment. 
Data from the Education Department indicated that minority 
students were more likely to attend commimity colleges than were 
white students. About 43 percent of Black students, 56 percent of 
American Indians, and 55 percent of Hispanics attending college 
were enrolled in community colleges. That number for wHtes was 
36 percent. But we should also be aware of the pipeline that is our 
promise for future minority faculty: Blacks earned fewer degrees in 
1985 than 1977; bachelor's degr^ earned were down by 2 percent; 
master's degrees decreased 34 percent While 20 percent of Blacks 
were enrolled in historically Black colleges, 40 percent of Blacks who 
earned bachelor's degrees graduated from Black colleges. Hispanics, 
Asians, and American Indians earned more degrees in 1985 than in 
1977, at all levels. But except for the Asian populations, these groups 
also lost enrollment at the graduate level. "Long-range plans for 
increasing the flow of students in the pipeline may be the best 
strategy for colleges and states serious about increasing the number 
of minority faculty" (Linthlcum, 1989). 

Frederick Community College, Maryland, lias joined area 
institutions to form the Frederick Alliance for Creative Education, 
whose primary concern is providing opportimities for higher 
education to minorities in the community. High school seniors are 
selected by the public schools to take courses in the community 
college, paid for by the college's foundation. Studentsare monitored 
and encouraged to continue their studies at one of the area's four- 
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year colleges. 

Madison Ar^ Technical College, Wisconsin, hostsa Minority 
Pre-Collegiate Program for junior-level minority high school 
studatts. The program extends Arough their senior year in high 
school and ^courages bonierline stud^ts to graduate from high 
school and attend coU^e. The summer program offers a clas^ 
opportunity of 1 5 hours a week and a work-opportunity of 20 hours 
a week in jobs in which minoriti^ are usually not employed. 
Counselors, parents, and fiaculty workcooperatively in this program. 

The Emerson Electric Company provide tuition and aid to 
minority students to attend St Louis Community College (SLCO/ 
Missouri, as pre^iglneering students. In a Joint program developed 
by SLCC and the University of Missouri, commimity college 
graduates are eligible to attend the university's Rolla campus to 
pursue an engineering degree. 

aty College of San Francisco, California, has enrolled 
Hispanic and Black students In a Math Bridge Program that provide 
spedal instruction to strengthen their preparation for transfer to a 
fbur-year institution. Black and Hispanic prof^ionals serve as role 
models, lecturing on careers in science, engineering, computer 
science, and othe* math-related fields- A grant from Pacific Telesis 
Foundation funds the coordination and e\^luation of the program. 

Valencia Community College, Florida, has signed agreements 
with five historically Black colleges to encourage academically 
talented minorities tocompletefburyearsof college. Thescholarship 
program will cover two years at Valencia and the remaining two 
years at one of the five colleges. The program specifically recognizes 
that the majority of Black students begin their higher education at 
the community college and eam degrees fix>m traditionally Black 
colleges. 

SETTING THE FRAMEWORK FOR INNOVATION IN 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Miami-Dade Community College: The Teaching and 
Learning Project at M-DCC Genrette, 1988) has three goals: to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning at the college, to make 
teaching a professionally rewarding career, and to make teaching 
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and learning the focal |K>int of college activities and decision- 
making processes. Timing was a critical factor, considering the 
predictions of significant numbers of feculty retiremetts over the 
n»ct decade aiKi tl^ IncreaMng numbers of nontr^tional students 
seeking higher education. To in^rove teaching ami learning, and to 
encourage faculty to take a leaderehip role in the process, the coll^ 
had to aipitelize on ttie ©cpertise of the current faculty md student 
body, provide information and mpport, raise the stetus of teaching 
as a profession, axKi reward the type of performance they valued. 

ThepFoducts and programs thatemerged from theTeaching/ 
Learning Project included a values statement which became the 
logo of college publications, cafediogs, and manuals. New faculty 
were oriented to the college and its policies through pre-service 
training and mentoring, aid faculty were required to take graduate- 
level courses in e^iective teaching and learning and in cteroom 
re^earch-^en these courses were modiilarized and used in faculty 
workshops. Videotapes exploring classroom feedback and cultural 
differences in learning styles were produced for faculty use; funding 
for endowed teaching chairs was announced; standards were 
established to appropiately equip and maintain classrooms aiKi 
labs; recruitment of new faculty was tied to vsrritten statements of 
values and excellence; statements of faculty excellence were 
translated into criteria for promotion and student feedback and 
evaluation; and linkage between administration, faculty, staff, md 
students around the issues of teaching and learning and the support 
necessary to accomplish excellence in that milieu were continued. 

Statements of faculty excellence provide a common 
imderstandix^ of what it m^ns to perform in an excellent manner 
at M-DCC. This common understanding is used to guide 
development of the assessment process for new hires, evaluation of 
portfolios fortenurededsions,and progression through the academic 
ranks. The combination of articulated faculty excellence standards 
and established faculty advancement policies and procedures will 
allow each faculty member to evaluate his or her own perforrmnce 
and to decide upon a plan for his or her professional development. 

New faculty are involved in an intensive orientation. The 
first two days feature a college-wide agenda in which the president, 
campus vice presidents, faculty senates consortium president, and 
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Others discuss and orient new faculty around M-DCC history, 
mission, and values. Presentatioi\s include a review of benefits, a 
student profile, the fiaculty governance consiitution, ai^ the chair's 
role in supporting htculty. On the next three days of the week-long 
orientation, participants report to their assigned campuses. Tours 
are conducted, and campus leadership is intnxiuced. Meetings with 
mentors are initiated; department schedules, procedures, and 
expectations are reviewed. 

Course in "Classroom Research" and "Effective Teaching 
and Learning" are taught by University of Miami faculty from 
curriculum developed collaboratively with two Teaching and 
Learning Project subcommittees at M-DCC, the Qassroom Feedback 
and the Learning to Learn committer. The Univereity of Miami has 
included these two course in the core requirements for the Ph.D. 
and Ed.D. of higher education and has made them part of a three- 
course certificate program in college teaching that will be made 
available to faculty and graduate students of the University of 
Miami. The college will assume tuition coste. 

Virtually every element of the Teaching and Learning Project 
raised issues related to feculty development and support. A unified 
Teadiing-Leaming Resource Center exists on each campus to meet 
three areas of needs: thecontinuation of traditional staff and program 
development opportunities; a core program, consistent college- 
wide, designed specifically to implement the outcomes of the 
Teaching and Learning Project; and support for instructional design, 
including classroom research and expanded applications of 
technology. 

By June of 1989, 33 chahs, each valued at $75,000, were 
endowed by corporate and individual donors, bringing M-DCC 
one*third of the way to the goal of 100 endowed chairs. The Faculty 
Advancement Procedures Committee has as Its task recommending 
a process and criteria for the awarding of chairs. 

RETENTION AND RECRUITMENT 

SauH College of Applied Arts and Technology (Ontario): Sault 
College follov?s a set of strategies for increasing tlte validity of hiring 
college faculty. Selection strategies include: weighing job 
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qualifications of applicants in whidi points are givan for ediuration 
and experience; inviting candidates to present a IS-minute l^son on 
a subject that he or she would be teaching; following the presentation 
by a structured interview; having applicants participate in a written 
exercise (e.g., addressing a problem situation with a student or 
ccil^gue); and verifying applicants' reference Critical to th^ 
strategies is for search committee members to gather data to develop 
a realistic perspective to make good hiring decisions, reinforcing the 
im|X)rtance of feedback to the hiring proc^ of faculty, 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Humber College (Ontario): The most important resource at 
Humber College is fiie faculty, and faculty development is an 
administrative arm of the college organization. The values and 
goals expressed by the administration, which center around the 
ideas of leadeishijJ) and empowermait of individuals, are: "To 
empower and free j^ple, to create a sense of putting them in touch 
wiUt their greatness, to separate them from their limiting structures, 
to eiKOurage them to dream and discover their untapped potential, 
and to allow them to take risks" (Giroux, 1989). Tlie vehicle for 
melding personal goals and institutional goals is the Human R^ource 
Development Program. Unking the right person with the right 
mentor equals organizational development — not just staff 
development; since the readiness of potential leadeis depends on 
individual differences, those differences are taken into account. 
Coaching and mentoring are modified by the d^ee of direction the 
potential ^^der n^ds: the "l^per" needs little directiotv the 
"seeker" v/ants to change but do^ not know how, and the "follower" 
has a donnant potential that calls for prodding. Partnerships at all 
levels are encouraged; thus, the model for organizational 
development is decentralized, and all components of the college 
have input into the system 

Vukott College (Yukon Territory): Finding a suitable 
professional development program for college feiculty at Yukon 
College became part of the challenge of helping existing faculty 
acquire credentials more compatible with the new mandate of the 
college. This mandate charged the college with delivery of post- 
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secondary vocational^ technical, and academic progFamming to the 
Yukon's adult population, which meant delivery of ser/ices to 
16/XK)+ adulte who livein 16 communities spread over the territory's 
4^415square kilometers. The faculty developmentprogramsought 
to meet certain basic criteria, which included flexibility, accessibility, 
credibility, relevancy, manageability, and economy. The program 
also had to be offered locally and on a part-time or continuing 
education basis. The program became a one-year program of senior 
imdei^duate work with appropriate emphasis on the methods of 
Inching adults (the University of British Columbia's EMploma in 
Adult feiucation). This program, dealing with the issues and 
concerns of teaching adults, underscores faaulty commitment to the 
community aM to their own growth. 

FACULTY RENEWAL 

Santa Fe Community College (New Mexico): Faculty are 
involved in a program that promotes teaching excellence and 
increase faculty commitment Both full-time and part-time faculty 
come together In a "Faculty Forum" each semester to discuss issues 
of immediate interest and concern. "Faculty Forum" effectively 
promotes tough problem-solving, familiarization with other college 
programs, faculty interaction with their peers, and discussion of 
new, different, and innovative teaching strategies. Faculty experience 
a deeper commitment to teaching and a grater sense of "ownership" 
from this participation. Santa Fe Communis College believes that 
by providing experieiKes for faculty to learn from one another in 
prof^ional activities, a vital sense of belonging to the academic 
community is supported. 

PART-TIME FACULTY 

Austin Community College (Texas): The design and 
implementation of the Mentor Program has helped serve the ever- 
iiKreasing numbers of part-time faculty at Austin Commimity 
College, a multi-campus, multi-site institution. Realizing the value 
and the growing numbers and responsibil'Hes of part-time feiculty, 
the college sought ways to facilitat** y's orientation and 
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adaptability to the role of commimity college instructors. The 
Mentor Program was designed to produce a mentoring relationship 
betw^n new faculty members and experienced faculty memt«rs 
from the same depart nent or division, in a non-supervising or 
e^uative relationship. Guidr^hn^ for the program include: a 
planning meeting in which the new faculty member and his or her 
mentor cstabli^ mutual agi^ement on the objective of the program; 
and a work plan for accomplishing th^. Most important, program 
policies demonstrate concern for the new faculty member's 
professional life and offer recognition to faculty who serve as 
mentors. 

New Mexico Junior College (New Mexico): New Mexico 
Junior College operates according to a strict policy of not forgetting 
the needs of part-time faculty after they have been hired. The college 
established a staff development program specifically deigned to 
serve these instructore. The components of this program take into 
consideration the identification of potential part-time candidates, 
hiring procedures, in-service training, and support services. This 
program works for New Mexico Junior College as it strives to hire 
good people, offers them a solid support program, and continue 
this professional training. Th^ services prove positive when, 
occasionally, a part-time instructor will come in with a smile and 
say, "I did not know you would do this for me." 

GOVERNANCE 

Foothill-DeAnza Community College District (California): 
Foothill-DeAnza is focused on people; it believes that community 
colleges "ought to be people-building, rather than people-using 
institutions" (Greenleaf, 1973). In its Committee of Thirty-Two, all 
governance and decision-making is accomplished in an open, 
democratic meeting of all college constituencies. The district 
administration is not separate from the campus administration or 
the faculty, staff, and employees of the college; all function together 
in a single governance body whose decisions are final and complete 
in that group. 

St. Petersburg Junior College (Florida); The Access, 
Community, and Excellence in Teaching Commission (FACET), 
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named by faculty governance and represented by teaching fiaculty, 
institutedaworkplan to define the educational values and standards 
of the college and to explore ways to enrich teaching effiectiven^. 
In their statement of academic excellence, the faculty proclaim their 
drive to educate students by striving fbra quality learning experience; 
to provide access to students of varying learning levels; to help 
students arhievegoals through counseling, tutoring, andmentoring; 
to commit to improv»nent through professional development; to 
diversify academic p grams through development and review; 
and to develop sensitivity to the needs of culturally diverse and 
nontraditional students. St. Petersburg sees Iradership as a concept 
that is as much a part of its faculty's role as it is the president's. They 
seek to develop effective, responsible leaders as role models in the 
community, in the area of organizational development and 
assessment, in the acquisition and application of technologfcal 
advaiKes, in the abilities to develop and employ innovative teaching 
and learning methods, and in initiating programs designed to meet 
current and emerging social needs. 

Riverside Community College (California): Developing an 
imderstanding of the interdependence of each campus job -was the 
outcome of strategic planning at Riverside Community College. The 
process, involviiig input from many constituencies (Intenud and 
external), brought about a highly visible changed attitude in college 
personnel. More important, widespread input resulted in a 
congniency of campus values, primarily centered on students. 
Supporting student centeredness were the values of teaching 
excellence, improved learning environment, and the reinforcement 
of tradition, 

REWARDS 

In our study, college leaders responded differently to our recpiest 
to identify award-winning instructors. Whereas some CEOs did not 
respond at all, others responded enthusiastically by nominating 
several instructors. Peters and Waterman (1982) believe that, in any 
given organizational setting, about 10 percent of the employees are 
performing at an excellent level and about 10 percent are performing 
at an unacceptable level. Peters believes that we spend the majority 
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of our managerial energy worrying and often doing something 
about the 10 i^strent who are marginal performers. Instead, we 
should be providing influence and motivation ;or our top performers 
and empowering these performers to influence the quality of the 80 
^imrent who most often are capable of enhanced and often excellent 
performance. 

The tendency in We^em society is to perceive rewards as a 
scarce commodity. Community colleges tend to recognize a teacher- 
of-the-yean however, in a c»Il^ employing 1 50 feculty, the odds of 
i^ognition are 150 to 1. If the intent of recognition is to increase 
performance of the person selected, as wdl as those not selected, 
research teUs us that both objective are often doomed to feiilure. The 
Porter and Lawler Model (see Chapter 2), realizes that the 
po'fbrmance of the selected teacher is or is not ^hainred based on 
the personalanalysis ot the individual and on thepensonalsatis^ction 
derived from recognition. Res^rch supports the idea that only a 
small portion of the non-winners will perceive that the probability 
of receiving recognition is worth an increased effort in performance. 
This argument supports a wider recognition model that would have 
several categoric of rewards and increased probability of enl tandng 
motivation and performance of those selected for recognition and 
those not recognLeed. It would be important for colleges to recognize 
the 10 percent or so who deserve recognition and enhance the 
motivation of the percent, many of whom will respond to 
professional development that can lead to future recognition. 

Cerritos College (California) andSanta Batham City College 
(California): These colleges not only celebrate teaching excellence 
and provide awards to outstanding faculty and programs, but they 
praise excellence by publishing and widely distributing brochures 
and catalog that focus on teachers and their successful programs. 
At Cerritos College, most outetanding faculty and Acuity honor roll 
award recipients are the subjecte of Mographical and photographic 
sketches that celebrate their teaching excellMice; moreover, in a 
separate publication, Cerritos College talksaboutsuccessfulretention 
strategies, focusing on what exemplary instructors do to keep their 
shidents. At Santa Barbara City College, an annual faculty lecture 
series honors a faculty member, chosen by colleagues to deliver an 
address on a scholarly subject of general interest. Selection is based 
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on outstanding classroom teaching and unselflsh, dedicated faculty 
service to the college. The lecture is published and distributed 
throughout the college. Santa Barbara also publish^ a magazine 
Wghlighlingtheyear'sbestprognimsand instructors. The marine 
gives details of the program and displays photographs of the 
instructors and scenes from the actual classes and programs that 
have won recognition. 

Midlands Technical Colhgit (Scitth Carolina): Midlands 
Ta:h rewards and encourage faculty schoIai*ship with many 
programs— such as the Author's Reception, the Program Reward 
for Innovative and Creative Excellence (PRICE), and the Incentive 
Travd Program. A reception honors a faculty or staff member of the 
college who has published an article in a significant joiuiial or 
presented a paper to proiiessional peers at a regional or national 
meeting; it brings together participants to celebrate the scholarship 
of an employee. In the PRICE program, competition to complete an 
innovative project carries with it a monetary reward. The travel 
program offers matching travel funds to a faculty member if he or 
she is pr^enting a paper and other funding is depleted. Midlands 
encourages its faculty and staff to accomplish "firsts/ or something 
unexpected; and they do so by motivating, challenging, and 
rewarcMng their learning community. 

Central Piedmont Community College (North CaroUna): At 
Central Piedmont, the "quality circle" concept has provided a 
vehicle for group goal setting and brainstorming for common 
purposes. Fostering bonding relationships throughout the college, 
the quality circles focus on issues that primarily improve services to 
students, such as a staff development plan for computer literacy, a 
financial aid policy to encourage student retention, and an improved 
registration process for foreign students. The quality circle process 
provides a positive, rewarding component of soumi educational 
management at Central Piedmont: it encourages communication 
and provides positive recognition for the efforts of employees at all 
levels. 

FUTURE SUCCESS 

What we've learned from excellent faculty and from the 
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pioneaing effarls of selected community colleges is that people and 
institutions are doing the right things well. But we also know that 
the efforts of community fx>lleg^ in genera? do not meet this 
benchmarkof quality and development. Success in the teaching and 
learning environment of the community college must bea mandatory 
goal for all community college; colleges must be willing to spend 
money, resources, time, and effort to make good on the promises of 
egalitarian education for all people. If the open-door concept is a 
promise of community college education, then community colleges 
must develop their most important r^urces— their instructors and 
their laming community. 

In the framework of the teaching-learning j»th-goal concept 
and in the concept of situational t^ching styles, we offer our own 
path toward excellence for the learning community. Moreover, we 
sugg^t that without support and empowerment from the college 
admdnistration and a college culture that values and supports the 
learning community, enrichment of goals of the community college 
may not occur. These goals should include: the promise of 
opportunities for the underrepresented and undereducated, a 
continued pathway for vocational and technological careers and 
jobs; emphases on good teaching a*^ an essential ingredient for 
imdergraduate education; and special attention to improving 
students' educational skills. 

The Teaching-Learning Path-Goal Framework. The 
characteristics of theexemplaiycommimity college instructor include 
the ability to recognize and engage students' desire to learn, and the 
ability to offer positive orientation, guidance, and direction to 
students as they seek to clarify, then achieve, their educational goals. 
Effective teachers know the value of analytical and experiential 
diagnose about their own t^ching patterns and meeting the needs 
of their students. The right things don't just happen; they are 
accomplished through the emphases that exemplary instructors pay 
to their philosophy and practices of teaching and learning. They are 
committed to the efhos of egalitarian education, and it drives their 
teaching and learning philosophies. Effective faculty know the 
abilities of their students, are able to apply that information to their 
curriculum, and periodically review the changes that occur in the 
classroom among groups and individuals in order to adapt and 
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accommodate situations. They diagnose students' skills, they offer 
dear and concise syUabi and course goals, they accommodate 
students' needs, and they offer positive direction and clarity to 
achievereailtsinthedassroom. Asfacultyprovideregularfeedback, 
students are constantly apprised of their stereiing and can easily 
learn what is necessary for continued development ?ind greater 
achievement. By valuing teaching and learning, the effective 
instructor recognize that a failure syndrome is predictable when 
students meet learning obstacles and barriers; thus, working to 
reduce and diminate teaching and learning barriers is a strategic 
function of the effective college instructor. Although they provide 
©ct«\Mvehelpand important attention to the details of "studenting," 
ea^ent instiructorshavehigh expectations; they expect,asclassrooni 
leaders, to raise students to higher levels of thinking and acting and 
toward taking responsibility for their own lifelong learning. 

The Situational Teacher. Teaching, like all professions, 
draws many personaliti^, is characterized by diversity in cultures 
and discipline, and is known for its demand for autonomy. Yet, for 
all their diversity, teachers obviously have commonalities. Our 
research found that exemplary teachers who responded to the 
Teaching as Leading Inventory constitute four teaching styles. Each 
of the teaching styles have dominant, complementary, and opposite 
behaviors attached. And s^ch teaching style is attached to the 
readiness and developmental levels of students. Supports^ define 
a teaching style in which high peopleK)rientation and a low level of 
student development may be used to facilitate students who bring 
limited skills and preparation into the college classroom. Supportere 
view learning from the perspective of the learner;; they are sensitive 
to feelings and values, are good listeners, and use the information 
they gather about studentneeds to implemattimaghiativeprograms. 
Theorists focus on task, spending time organizing information, 
building theoretical models, and testirig t ! isKiries and id^; beoiuse 
they are enthusiastic and show appreciation for teaching, they 
infuse this interest and enthusiasm in their students. Achievers are 
enablers, viewing both their own role and their stud^ts' roles as 
ones in which content must be mastered. They create new ways of 
thinking, allowexperimentation with new idea8,ai^makededsions 
quickly, usually choosing the best solution. Influencers are great 
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motivators; they are greatbelievers of movingstiidents to maximizing 
their potential. They are driven by student growth and changes and 
are «:tively involved in influencing this growth. 

The teaclung-leaming framework and the teaching-as- 
leadingstylesareinterrgiatedandco-dependent. Dominant teaching 
styles predict the emphases of the teacher, but excellent teachera are 
able to shift their teaching styles depending on the developmental 
level of their students and thus employ the djmamic of leaderehip as 
the creative force that drives their teaching. For teachers and 
students to accomplish their goals, they must be empowered. 
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uring the last half of this centtiiy, miich of the attention 
given to the status of education in North America and its 
relation to the world focused upon the recognition that 
ntonumental change was taking pl^e in world order and that 
America was Ic^ing its pre-emin&^e among world poweis. Other 
nations were not only competing/ but actually beating us at otir own 
game. Sputnik, launched in 1957, showed us that the space race was 
in the hands of the Russians. The debacle In Vietnam clearly 
demonstrated that military victory was not always achievable The 
industrial eq?ertise of Japan demonstrated to us that others could 
not only build better, more efficient cars, but they could also sell 
them more cheaply. In each of th^ situations, at the core of our 
introspection and re-examination of valu^ and know-how was the 
sad state of American education. We were diily warned: 

Our once unchallenged pre-eminence in comnwrce, 
ii^ustry, science, and technological innovation is being 
overtaken by competitors throughout tiie world.... If an 
unfriendly foreign power had attempted to impose on 
America the mediocre educational performance that exists 
today, we might well have viewed it as an act of war.... We 
have, in effect, been committing an act of unthinking 
unilateral educational disarmament {A Nation At Risk, 
1983, pJ). 

This report detail«i the failings of the American educational 
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syslemaiuiofferedaseriesofreconuneiKlatiomlhatwoiJd "generate 
refbnn of our educational system in fundamental ways and ... renew 
the nation's commitment to schools and colleges of high quality 
throughout the laigth and breadth of oiur kind." 

The higher education vereion of ^ Nam at Risk was released 
in a report titled Involvement in Lmrmng: Realizing the Potential of 
American Higher EduaOion (1984). The goal of the study, sponsored 
by the National Institute of Education (NIE), was to examine the 
conditions of excellence in higher education. More specifically, the 
NIB wanted to know how current knowledge of higher education 
could be enhanced ajKi how higher education acto» could use 
research findings for improvement. The study director, Manuel 
Justiz, focused attaition on the potential of higher education: 

The nation has been (x>nducting a paradoxical debate on 
thequalityofschooling. Whileall^eshaveassun^that 
we must become a society in which learning nev^ ends, 
thed^tealways seems to stopat theborderofhi^ school 
gr^iuation, as if laming itself ended at titat point. But 
iiK)re than half of ourstudentevolun^rilyo'C^thatborder, 
trusting that what awaits them on \hs otI«r dde is worthy. 
What they wiU find is a sy^em of higher education that is 
t^ far the laigest, n^ complex, and ad vanced in the 
world. The nation hasottrusted this system to extend both 
the franchise of learning and tte ftontiers of tire universe 
itself. But our students will find that this great national 
resource has not realized its full potential (p. 1). 

Involvement in Learning identified three conditions of 
excellence: student involvement, high expectations, and assessment 
and feedback. Student involvement refers to the amount of time, 
aiCTgy, and effort students devote to the learning process. The feet 
that more learning occurs when students are actively engaged in the 
learning process implies, among other thing^v that I^uming smd 
personal development are directiy proportional to the quality and 
quantity of student involvement, ami that the effectiveness of any 
eduGitional policy or practice is directly related to the capacity of 
that policy or practice to increase student involvement in learning. 
Suggestions from NIE include greater interaction between feculty 
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axKl students/ better advisement at all levels, and guiding students 
toward active modes of learning and toward taking responsibility 
for learning. 

High expectations refer to the educational outcomes sought 
by students and ii^titutions, including graduation requirements 
and staxKiards. When realistically high expectations are dearly 
communicated to students, a high level of achievement tends to 
result. Suggestions include greater cooperation between j^culty and 
administration for the development and implementation of 
programs, curriculum, and instructional philosophy that match 
knowledge, capacities, and skills expected of studeits. The NIB 
suggests that college leaders strive to ensure that the behavior of 
their in^tutions evidence the id^Us of honesty, justice, freedom, 
equality, generc^ity, and respect for others. 

Assessment and feedback means providing information 
about the teaching and learning process to students, faculty, and 
administrators in order to improve the effectiven^ of their efforts. 
The use of assessment information to redirect effort is an essential 
ingredient in effective learning and serves as a powerful lever for 
involvement Suggestions include not only assessment programs, 
but also a role for regular instructor and student input into the 
proceduresand programs, which should becontinuously developed 
and evaluated. Further, the NIE study encourages facidty and staff 
involvement in the decision making of colleges or universities, 
especially as decisions affect current students and the potential 
community of learners. 

The exhortation of educational obligation and renewal found 
its community college emphasis in Building Commu7titi&: A Vision 
far a Nm Centurvf, While the report did not have the dynamic impact 
of an /I Nato at Risk, it did gain the attention of the 1,200-plus 
member colleges of the American Association of CommuiUty and 
Junior Colleges. The AACJC Commission on the Future of 
Community Colleges analyzed and made recommendations 
concerning issues dealing with the future of commimity college; 
and in keeping with the stated mission of community colleges, the 
teaching and learning process was reported as a central theme. 
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At their b^t, community ct)U^es reo^nize and enhance 
ttie dignity and power of individuals. Student c^me to 
coll^^ to puisue their ovm goals, follow their own 
aptitudes^ become jmHluctive, sdtf-mliant human beings, 
and, with new knowledge, increase their capacity and urge 
to continue lemming. Serving individual inters must 
remain a top priority erf «Hnmunity collets. ButOteycan 
do much ntore. By offerii^ quality education to all agw 
and social groups, community coUt^es can strengthen 
oommongo^ as individualsareeiKouragedtosee beyond 
pri vato interests and place their own lives in larger context 
(1^, p.6). 

Several of Bmlding CommumMs recommewiations dealt 
with the issues involving teaching axui learning in the community 
college; these include: recruitment and retention of full-time faculty 
who represent the ethnic diversity of community college students 
and the curriculum; increasing the quality of our resources for 
faculty development (full- and part-time); developing a core 
omicultmi and emphasiisdng the associate of applied science degree; 
making good t^chin^ the hallmark of the commtmity college 
movemoit; improving the quality of developmental study courses 
and programs; recognizing excellent teaching through salary 
incTKises and pro^^ional ^nipport; axui emphasizing faculty self- 
evaluation and improvement through the development of classroom 
res^rch. 

Both the NIE and the Btdlding Commumties reports dearly 
make the point that faculty are essential in building a community of 
learning. Our study of awaid-wiiming instructors has convinced us 
of an extremely important concept: faculty play a crucial role in 
defining the cialture of the college. They dedde what is to be taught 
and how the curriculum will be implemented; and they screen, 
evaluate, and empowa- students. The faculty have enormous 
povrer. It is dear that teachers, re^ufdless of their skills, are able to 
wieki significant power in their jobs. In the final analysis, faculty 
determine the success or faihireofthecollegebecausethe^ determine 
the success or failure of the college's clients. 

The award-winning instructors nominated by their CEOs to 
partidpate in this study are exceptional. They demonstrate mastery 
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in involving students in active and exciting learning. They 
demonstrate that they pc^s^ high expectations for th^nselves ai^ 
their leamei^. They naturally and normally employ effective 
assessment procediues and provide timely and accurate feedback to 
studetits. They, In efiect, reflect many of the recommendatiops made 
by the study groups in Building Communities and Involm,^^ in 
homing. As well, many of the colleges nominated epitomize the 
recommexHlations of the study groups regarding institutional 
reori^tation. Their recruiting and marketing plants are efficient and 
operational Student orientation, ass^menL, and advisement 
pn>cedures axe mature, effective, and systematically evaluated. The 
curriculum is characterized by a g^eral education core. Many of the 
collegeshavecomputer-basedstudentmanagementproc^ses. Early 
warning procedures designed to retain students involve a comply 
but cooperative relationship between faculty and student 
development personnel. Advising occurs so tluit students are 
constantly informed about tikieir progress toward personal goals. 
Advising continue into the job-gaining and job-retaining aspects of 
students' lives. Attrition rates are changingascolle^axui ii^tmctors 
pay particular attention to retention. If the student desire to 
transfer, all aspects of this complicated phenomenon are reived 
through articulation plans with colleges and universiti^. In short, 
stud^t motivation and success are managed through a process 
designed to propel the student as rapidly as possible along the path 
towaird the student's educational or career goal 

In highly effective community coU'<*g^, the impending faculty 
crisis was recognized early, and faculty recruitment plans are now 
mature aspects of institutional functioning. In these colleges, 
0ilightened leaders realized that ^-time faculty selection involves 
a commitment of enormous r^ources. Some e^mates mipport the 
claim that a ftill-time faculty member who is recruited with a 
master's degree and completes a career in college teaching will be 
paid in excess of a million dollars. For a multitude of reasons, 
effective college focus great energy on the recruitment, selection, 
socialization, ass^ment, development, reward, and celebration of 
their faculty. But what about the faculty and colleges who do not 
sul»cribe to itirje advancements? 
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CURRENT DILEMMAS WITHIN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

The literature supports the notion that many fooilty have not 
attoined recognition for excellent aiul exemplary t^ching behaviors. 
Most institutions have not developed systems that ensure student 
success, ai^ most institutions have not developed a process that 
puts energy and commitment to the idm of acquiring and developing 
a cadre of highly educated and traimsd teachers. The Building 
Communitm commission ibimd that community college faculty 
often fat overextended, typically teaching at least five course per 
semester. Faculty reported that classes, especially ik\ basic subjects, 
are too large, and that preparation time is too short. On many 
campuses U\e commission fbtmd a feeling of bum-out and fatigue 
among faculty. They concluded that such conditions yield a loss of 
vitality that weakens the quality of teaching. The comnUssion was 
especially disturbed that 63 percent of community college faculty in 
a natiomlsurve^ rated the intdlectual environment at tiieir institution 
as ''fair" or "poor.* If the majority of the faculty in American 
commimity college believe that the intellectualcUmate is inadequate 
to support effective teaching, leaders cm be assured that without 
effecting positive change, coU^k will not be able to accomplish 
their goals. 

Building Communities focused on the recruitment, selection, 
development, evaluation, reward, aini retention of faculty. It was 
reported that in order for community colleges to mature into a viable 
force in higher education in the United Stat^ and Canada, effective 
teachers must be selected/ developed, trained, and retained. These 
teachers must be those who believe commimity college learners 
must be developed and nurtured. They must believe in broadening 
the capacity of students to leam and be successful, and they must 
come to tli£ community college because as excellent teachers the 
community college is their first choice. 

The NIE report also points to warning signals of current and 
potential problenns that must be recognized and addressed: 

Faculty are the core of the academic worit force, and tl^ 
status, morale, coUegiality and commitment to their 
institutions are critical to student learning. When we 
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aUowaippcTtforsuchaoitk^ oomponentof dieaitaprt^ 
fco erode to the point at which tl« proliessbn itsdf has 
become te^ attractive to our brightest students, we are 
(X^mpromi^ng Hxs future of hig!^ learning in America 
(1984, p.ll). 

The NIE reports that many of our current faculty feel "stuck^ 
in their careert\ They have lost the traditional mobility and vision 
that motivated so many to strive for &ccelleiH:e in t^ching and in 
res^uich. The NIB also warns of the rapid increase in the proportion 
of part-time foculty whose situation brings strain on coUegiality aiwi 
may affect both the continuity in instructional programs and 
coherence in the ci.\rriculum. Its recommendations call for 
improvement of the fitstitutional environment as a workplace for 
feculty, for renewal of feiculty conuxUtment to their institutions 
through new roles, and for the restoration of necessary support to 
keep the profession attractive and appealing as potential careers. 
These warnings are evident from other souK:es, as well. For example/ 
the J^earch literature posits a classic problem of professionals in the 
Interpretation of a prof^onal bureaucracy and the concept of 
pigeonholing clients. Mintzberg discusses this concept in The 
Structure of Organizationst 

The professonal bureaucracy is unique among the five 
structural configurations in answering two of the 
parartHJunt needs of contemporary men ai^ women. It is 
democratic, disseminating its power directly to its workers 
(at least those wlu) are professional). Ami it provides them 
with extensive autonomy, ft^dng them even ot ihe need to 
coordinate closely with Uidr peers, and all of the pre^res 
and politics thatentails. Thus, the profeiKional has the best 
of both worlds: he is attached to an oiganization, yet is free 
to WSTVQ his clients in his own way, confined only by the 
established standards of his profession (1979, p. 371 ). 

Faculty members in community college are usually hired on 
the basis of the liaining acquired in a particular subject matter that 
is outside the control of their workplace. As experts in the subject 
matter, faculty members often tend to teach in the ways in which 
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they themselves were taught and to behave toward students in ways 
similar to their own professors' behavior toward them. In many 
cases^ this become the value base from which the instructor makes 
decl8ionsinanalyzingstudentsax^thelrcomp«!tencles. Researchers 
talk about the necessity of a professional bureaucracy (Mintzber^ 
1979) to develop autonomy as a means to peifect their skills free of 
inta'fsence--profi^lonals are attached to their organization, yet 
tiiey are free to serveclients (students) in their own way. Usually the 
only constraints on prof essionals are those «tablished by the 
standards of their jmjfession. But while we expect a greater degree 
of democracy and autonomy in the professional, we cannot overlook 
the traditional problems of a profefsional bur^ucracy— such as 
pi^nholing or the categorizing of students' needs and the 
standardization of programs to meet those needs within 
predetermined categories (grouping according to knowledge, skills, 
and performance; allowing higher education admission based on 
s^dardized exams). 

We »atow that teachers always find variability among 
students' abilities and accomplishmente; as prof^sionals they are 
required to handle day-to^Jay fluctuations in their instructional 
responses to students. We admit there is uncertainty in meeting our 
students' needs, but we try to contain tiwt uncertainty by allowing 
discretion in our work. It is, however, this single variable in the 
teacher's professionalism that acts as a springboaid to problems. 
Instructors' skills may vary considerably; for example, the new 
teacher may not have the experience to handle uncertainties, ai^ the 
entrenched teacher may not want to "try anything new" to update 
his or her skills. Some teachere may value their iiKome more than 
titeir students, some are so enamored of thdr skills ttiat they forget 
about the real needs of shidents, and some teachers ignore the needs 
of their organization (they are loyal to the profession, but not the 

instituticninwbkh they work). Major innovation, which isnecessary 
in tiiis dysfuiKtional aspect of professionalism, is dependent on 
cooperation and new programs that must replace existing ones. 
There is, certainly, a call for agreement on institutional and 
professional values and a call for professionals to work cooperatively 
with each otiter and their institutions. 

By increasing coordination among teaching faculty. 
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leadereWpofimtructlonaliaUtscan be improved; ouTicu 
might be initiated; aiKl efforts such as mission development, 
instimtional valu^^goal-settingfinstitutionaleffectivaisssprognans, 
program evahiatioiw and stud^t development can be encouraged. 
A major challenge for ttie leadership of community colleges is to 
cause the feculty members to see themselv^ first as members of the 
colle^ community and secondly as members of their specific 
prof^onalcommunity. Fromourperspective,communitycolleges 
cannot build commimiti^ with all that the concept implies without 
theloyaltyof£aculty,staff,and£Kiministration. Buikiingthenec^sary 
^communities of learners" requires the develop ^ent of imiqir 
strategies, the fully empowered participation of all members/ ami 
the understanding that overlapping individual values and 
commitment with organizational values and missioi^ is an extremely 
complex and difficult task. But the final community is worth the 
effort. 

A college's bureaucratic nature insists on a stable 
environment; programs are typically routinely set, with rules and 
regulations often imposed by state-level agendas. For example, 
studies indicate that as many as 75 percent of students who enter 
community colleges are more caireer motivated than academically 
motivated, and yet the typicsd approach is to move tl^ ^dent 
toward a two-year program. The thinking of the decision makers in 
commimity colleges is typically convergent. In problem solving, 
this convergence leads to old pigeon-holes to accommodate new 
demands. The solutions to building communities and effective 
teadiing are more likely to be fnumi in divergait thinking. New 
solutions are more likely found in inductive reasoning— that is 
induction of new general concepts, which help br^ away from old 
routines or standards rather than perfecting existing ones. 

Cohen and Brawer (1989), who have been observing the 
community college for a quarter of a century, have painted a rather 
dismal view of the future of community colleges. They disdainfully 
view the abundance of commission reports based on what decision 
science calls a "rosy scenario;" rather, they believe the actual picture 
for the immediate fiihare is rather dismal. They see faculty as 
dingingto their independent professional status and rejecting efforts 
at coordination; they believe that hiring practices show little sign of 
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change and that progress in employing members of minority groups 
has been distressingly slow; and they note that although colleges 
%vill have to foster thdr own development, highly trained new 
Acuity will not be prevalent. Nor do tiiey believe that community 
coU^ faculty meet all of the implicit tests of profiessional status: 
'TOiile faculty have made great stride in extracting themselves 
from administrator-dominated paternalistic situations of a few 
yean ago, they have far to go" (p. 372). 

Whm profe^ionals lose control over their work, they begin 
to exhibit behavior common among hourly employees, and they 
become passive. Faculty tend to empower their immediate leaders 
only to t*ie extent that they can act as buffers between themselves 
and their administration. Cohen and Drawer point out, at this 
juncture, that two options are possible: the current trend toward 
public dvil service, where control will ultimately come from outside 
the college; or a professional craft model where faculty collaborate 
within the academic unit to improve curriculum and instruction. 
Cohen and Brawer (1989) offer a model of faculty involvement, if not 
empowerment. They conclude that "a more desirable model is a 
faculty involved with curriculum planning in the broadest sense: 
^ding and writing in their discipline and the field of education; 
conducting research on students' exit and entrance abiliti^; and 
becoming program directors, laboratory managers, or curriculum 
coordinators'' (p. 373). 

Our sti^y points out that faculty in effective colleges may 
and do play additional roles. While curriculum and instruction are 
the central tools of professional faculty, participation in governance 
is also critical If faculty do not participate in making decisions about 
recruiting, assessing, placing, orienting, advising, and xnanaging 
students, they certainly will not be able to see the larger picture of 
accomplishing the avowed mission of thecommunity college. Faculty 
must participate in all aspects of developing human capital for the 
community and in helping students to accomplish their aodemic 
and career goals. For this to occur, both the faculty member and the 
college student must be empowered. 
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EMPOWERING FACULTY AND STUDENTS: A 
COMMUNITY OF LEARNING 

We beUeve that empowerment is the key to change f 
change evolves through a process of Acuity and afn^^^^'! 
wangle to be changed. This can occur from external and internal 
^^ffbrexampl^dvei^tiescanalterandshapei^^^ 
^eprof^lonby changing whocan enter the profe^lor^and the 

fecul^ are developed, recruited, selected, as^ ^^f^^ff ^ 
Thebaslctttesisof thischapteristhatthecommunity coUege 

wUl faU to achieve its mission of empowering students and 
^imumti^ unless it empowers faculty at the same time. Faculty 
mr^^mve their skillsVattitudes, beUefs, ^pectattons^ 
studentsfand the college it eU must improve the skills, values, a^ 
expectations related to its mission of developing human capita 
S^ctures in which humans function. In our study we have 
S^e^^viduals and community coUeg^ that " 
from the limitations and generalizations made about community 
coUeges. The study of award-winning instructors, and our ow^ 
Siting and teaching, lead us to beUeve that there exists the 
SSTi population of coUeges, CEOs, administiators, steff, ar^ 
Sty wh^ve broken out ofthoold-bureaucraticmold." These 
people and entities repr^t solutions to the problems of our young 
and stmggUng educational movement. Their new programs have 
^ten tr^sflrmed structures through planned change and 
development. They have begur. to recognize and challenge ti^e idea 
of the professional at work. 

Change in the profesaonal bureaucracy does notsweep in 
from W administrators taking office to announce major 
reforms, nor from government technostmctures intent on 
bringing the professionals under control. Rather, change 
seeiSinTl^thestowpiocessofrhangingtheprofesslj^ 
chiging who can enter the profession, what th^r leam In 
its prof^sional schools (ideals as well as skills and 
knowledge),andthereafterhowwilHngtheyaretoupgrade 
their skills. Where such changes are resisted, leaders may 
bebestoff tocallontheprofessionals' senseof responsiWUty 
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to serve the students (Mintzberg, 1979, p. 379). 

Empowerment of faculty is a double-edged swoiid. Leaders 
must organize for change with professional faculty at the center of 
the change. Reform e^rts must be seen as a slow evolutionary 
process of changing colleges' behaviors, attitudes, and values, and 
th^ by changing their goals, programs, and proc^ures through a 
powofiilly participative process. Yet the in^'olvement must be 
mandatory. L^ders can be »ue that prof^siotmls will not generally 
seek involvement but am become motivated to commit only through 
involvement. Resistance to change is normal; overcoming resis^ce 
is a task for vi^onary leaders, such as those described in Shared 
Visum (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 1989). 

Effective leaders build, through collaboration, action plans 
that o^tuxe the enexgy of coll^ s^f members. The president is the 
conc^tual sal^person of any plan and must influence by ftrst 
demanding and subsequently expecting collaboration between 
various divi^ons of the coll^. Our s^y of leaders in public 
schools and in community colleges validated a modd of situational 
leadership, where l^ders attempted to vary their behavior to fit 
circumstances. They sometimes emphasized mission; at other times, 
they emphasized morale and coitsideration of others: leaders were 
task-ori^ted in that they ixUtiated structures for problem solving 
azKi decision making; people-oriented in that they were able to build 
a strong sense of institutional commitment through collaboration; 
and efifectivenessoriented in that they were able to provide both 
visionanddirection for thecollegeaxKi its members through planning, 
organizing, artd influencing the attitudes and values of individuals. 

In oxsT study of exceptlorwl community colleges, we were 
surprised to find that in the more than 1 00 interviews we conducted, 
there was overwhelming consistency in the valu^ and beliefs 
expressed by faculty and administration. We discovered that the 
college as a community had worked in various group processes for 
almost a decade to come to agreement on a set of philosophical 
values relating to college's responsibility to student and 
community. Typical these colleges are Humber College, Red Deer 
College, Jefferson State Conmnmity College, Maricopa County 
Community College District, DeAnza College, Foothill College, 
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Santa 6a]1>araQtyCoUege,I^Angde8CommunityCollege05trict, 
Miami-Dade Community College, St Petersburg Junior College, 
Coll^ of DuPage, Johnson County Commimity College, Jefterson 
Conmitmity CoU^e, Howard Community College, Schoolcraft 
Coll^, St Louis Commimity College District, Monroe Community 
College, Genesee Qjmmuni^ Colle^ Suffolk County Community 
College, Central Piedmont Community College, Cuyahoga 
Commimity College, Linn-Benton Commimity College, Midlands 
Tedmiol College, and Dallas County Community CoUege District. 

The analysis of our interviews aipported the common view 
that both adminJsbrators axKi faculty at these colleges agreed that a 
direct relationship exited between stiulent attexxiance and studeit 
success. College members articulated and communicated the belief 
to students that the primary purpose of financial aid was to increase 
stud^ts' jKradonic success. College membos spoke persuasively 
about the Importance of student decision making and commitment 
to an educational goal as a prerequisite for succ^ within a program. 
College members fre<piently reported that the college existed solely 
to successfully serve both students and community. This shared 
college philosophy relating to studait socialization into the college 
was most interesting. College members believed that students must 
be guided Brmly into making p<^ti ve choices regarding their future. 
We fbuxKi that the college held itself responsible for making the final 
decision as to where (at what level) Uie student would be placed into 
the curriculum. Once students are committed to an academic course 
of action, the college holds itself accountable to provide constant and 
accurate feedback on both student peformance and progress. 

THE BUILDING OF SYSTEMS TO SUPPORT STUDENT 
LEARNING 

We know that having individuals believe that certain 
behaviors produce results and then building the systems to 
accomplish these r^ults is the essence of suo^sful leadership. 
Those who have studied leadership in a college setting have 
concluded that faculty are the key performers in the achievement of 
excellence. Effective colleges develop and task teams of individuals 
that cut across traditional functions. These individuals s&ve in 
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traditionalunits of thecollegeand serveon teams thatsolveproblexns, 
evaluate data, and make recommendatioiis regarding S5rsteuiS 
developed to manage and motivate students. What follows is a brief 
discussion of the mapr aspect of the systems for suo:^, aspects 
that we found in the exceptional community colleges and in our 
study of award-winning faculty. 

Student Assessment: At excellent college the members of 
the academic team, ii«:luding both faculty and administratioh, 
carefully develop a battery of tests to detennine where students 
should be placed in the curriculum. Where the typical college is 
often unable to offer the number and types of courses that students 
need because of the unwillingness to require faculty to teach what 
studc'ts need, college have embedded the values and the 
exi «iC^tionsthatthecollegemust makethetoughdedsions necessary 
to meet student needs. Once individuals commit to the idea that 
resources must follow determined need, the r^tance to change is 
significantly reduced. 

Student Responsibility.' When we sp^k with college 
presidents and administrators regarding a philosophy of firm and 
directive student management, they most often cite a view that adult 
stud€9tts must take respon^Wlity for their own behavior and actions. 
Thus^ siiKre mandatory assessment, placement and the requirement 
to take remedial or developmeital courses often violate tMs general 
principle* most colleges soften this perceived hard line of directive 
approach. Not only do faculty and administration at excellent 
colleges express strong support for the idea of directive, policy- 
based decision making, the institution is now able to produce ad hoc 
and longitudinal studies involving faculty to support the effectiveness 
of the college's strongly directive matrfculaU jn proc^ 

StudetaAcquisiticn; Ourstudy of exemplary teachers shows 
their active participation in recruitment, marketing, and articulation. 
Faculty show their leadership as college establish dose and 
continuous relationships with business and industry and ^tablish 
joint enrollment proc«ses and articulation agreements with local 
high schools. These feculty also strategically serve the college and 
community by becoming involved in recmitment plans and by 
being familiar with admissions procedures allowing rapid 
devek}pment and retrieval of information pertaining to students 
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and their performance and progress. Faculty involvement vdth 
^dent matriculation signallcxi to students the college's commitment 
to education and training. 

Curricubtm Int^ration: Whatever else colleges do, they 
must engage in reshaping thsir education and training programs to 
make them more effective in achieving both the goab of students 
and society. Exceptional colleges have gone beyoxni this need to 
examine the relationships between existing components of the 
curricuhnn. They have begim to identify and integrate, within the 
curricuhun, essential skills for life. 

Curriculum change are requiring a battery of general 
education courses for every degree-s^king student along with 
minimum standards for academic performance. These changes 
have become the c^tral focus of faculty input as they collaboratively 
develop ^>als that establish parameters for the requirstnents for 
successful educational reforms. 

Developmental Studies: Most effective colleges see 
developmental studio as a f oimdation for sucxessfu^ completion of 
student academic goals; and perhaps as important, they see 
developmental studies as the linchpin of access and academic 
excellence. In order to ensure that these progiams are able to 
salvage, redirect, and develop the skills aiui attributes students 
r^juire for suoress, exceptional coll^^ staff, organize, and manage 
these programs as a top priority. We discovered that college 
administrators accomplish the leadership and management aspects 
of these programs, and faculty directly support the student 
development components, along with responsibiBties of recruiting, 
assessing, placing, and managing student progr^ and performance. 

Student Monitoring: The leadership of the community 
college must realize that leading and managingthemultiple missions 
of the open-door college require a committed staff and management 
system that allows decision makers to employ student information 
in the development of poUcies and procedures. These polid^ and 
procedures. In turn, produce guidance and direction to college 
p@^nnel as they work together to help students become successfol 
in their career and academic pursuits. Informed and motivated 
faculty, along with leaders within ^ch tmit of the college, are the 
keystoneto student management. Management procedures provide 
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Students with accurate and timely feedback regarding their progre® 
and provide college personnel, especially faculty who work directly 
with students, with the ef fectiven^ of policies and procedures for 
studentmonitoring. Stwientmanagmentalso empowers thestudent 
into takingresponsibility to meet with appropriate collegepersonnel 
for counseling or when proper and corrective actions are needed. 

A^ievement and Gmduation Information: One of the most 
important goals of excellent institutions is provkihig accurate and 
timely feedback on student ]^rformaxKe, which moves students 
through thecoUegecydetoward graduation. Exemplary instructons 
set great value on allowing students to link performance to their 
stated car^ and academic goals. Students and instructors are both 
empoweredbybeinginfonmdaboutstudents' progress. Immediate 
access and availability to students' performance records allow both 
faculty and students greater opportunities for currency about 
academic status and succ^ in college. 

Academic Standards; In our experience, one of the major 
ol^tad^ to achieving access and excellence in open'<ioor colleges is 
the unwillingness of the collie and its leadership to establish 
academic standards— for fear that the uniform enforcement of such 
policies will adversely affect aimllment. If motivation is central to 
behavior, and purpc^eful behavior is central to success, then we 
must be able to cr^te a climate that is perceived as supportive and 
that is maintained over time to permanently affect those who 
collaborate to make the student ^ccessful. 

Academic standards consist of an integrated set of policies 
and procedures that communicate to all college pmoimel what is 
expected of students. Since educators are in the busing of adding 
value and competencies to individuals, our study demonstrates that 
exceptional fE^ty communicate to students the consequences of 
feiUng to progress toward their stated goals. If the systems work^ we 
mustbeconvinced thatprop@'lyplaced students, properiydevdoped 
curriculmn, and faculty who beJieve that studaits can succeed will 
link effort to performance and peiibrmance to success^ Academic 
standards should be incremental, allowing for initial warning, 
appropriate help, counseling, academic assistance, and reduction of 
academk loads. In cases where students do not respond to this 
intervention, the second level of academic standards is triggered. 
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Under thesecotiditions^thestudentisplaced on probation. Probation 
results in additional assistance, monitoring, and control to ixKlude 
possible course reduction. In exceptional cases wh^ studente do 
not respond to help, the third trigger is suspension for one s^ester. 
It is into^sting to note that where academic standards are enforced, 
most students who have been suspended have re*enrolled at their 
first opportunity and as a group have been more successful in their 
secoM effort. 



MAKING IT WORK: TEACHING THE TEACHER TO TEACH 



We have id«itified the competend^ that make excellent 
instructors; wehave learned thatthe skills ai^ expertise tl^t excellent 
instructors empT oy are derived analytically and are operationalizec^ 
until perfect More important, we have seen leaSdeiship skills 
demonstrated in the classroom to the extent that empowerment of 
students csai take place— students can take responsibility for their 
own learning, gukied by the instructor who knows the value of 
situational teaching strat^^ and styles. So what? 

That question obviously drove home the point that talent is 
a terrible thing to waste, and that the concept of leadership, 
motivation, atni influence was not reducible only to the classroom 
course or the college environment. A good tocher can teach 
anywhere and with dther traditional or nontraditional students in 
the classroom. Obviously, the community can profit from the 
expertise axKi talent of the exemplary teacher, but so can coUeges aiul 
imiversities. Who better to teach teachers than the master teacher? 

We propose that the exemplary teachers of community 
colleges not only be identified and celebrated, but that their skills 
become the vehicle by which a c^dre of excellent teachers, apprenticed 
and mentored by the exemplary, award-winning instructor, is 
produced. In-service and pre>service classes in the college 
environment should be instituted for faculty development, and they 
should be taught by master teachers within that environment 
Moz^ver, master teachers should be encouraged asKi rewarded by 
their colleges in this venture and toward the completion of higher 
degree when appropriate. Exchanges among community college 
u itructors should take place, and exemplary college faculty should 
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be visiting scholars and practitionefs at other institutions. Finally, 
^lior institutions can profit £rom the experiences of exemplary 
instructors. Not only can they study and r««an:h exemplary 
instructors' eff orte, but they can begin to incorporate what they have 
learned from them into formal courses in teaching effectiveness in 
the community college so that graduate studente in all disciplines 
can profit by training for community college teaching at setiior 
coUeg^ and universities. 

SUMMARY 

It is not difficult to conclude that where academic alert, 
advising, and graduation information, feedback on j^rfbrmance, 
and the enforc^ent of academic progress standanis are in place, a 
climate is created where students are able to see themselves as the 
centerpiece of the college. These are some of the essential elements 
of an empowered faculty who place their students at the center of 
their environment, who take seriously theirresponsibility for student 
success in an open-^cess collie, and who are ably supported in 
their student-derived needs by an administration who ateo places 
great value in student and feculty succ^ and strives to develop the 
community college into a complete learning community. 

What le»iers do, and how they interact with others, accounts 
for the critical di^r^ce between access with excellence and ''the 
ievolvingdoor''amongcommunitycoUegra.Thecommunity college 
is an organization dedkated to serving students md the community; 
thus leaders must carefully and collaboratively build the unique 
structures and systems that accurately and innovatively meet the 
needs of their commimities. Student succm is the discovery of and 
commitm^t to the ptsrsuit of career and educational goals, the 
achievement of which n^I^ for responsible citizens in a democratic 
society. 

We believe that community college, as new American 
educational institutions, have moved through the past 25 years 
building toward a maturity that promises upward mobility in and 
for our society. We look forward to a proiui and equally exciting 
future for this unique contribution of higher education — the 
community college. 

^ 1. 
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Appendix 1 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 

*'Award-Winning Instructors In The American 
Community College** 



The Purpose of tiie Project 

The Community College Leadership Program of the College of 
Education at The University of Texas at Austin is conducting a 
nationwide study of ^emplary ix^tnxctors in excellent American 
community colleges. These award-winning instructors will not 
only make valuaUe contributions to a new publication on 
community college teaching, but they will also be recognized and 
honored at a spedal awards ceremony at the 1989 NISOD 
International Conference on Teaching Excellence. 

The Nominaticm Process 

During the summer of 1988, nominations will be made by 
pre^dents and leadership teams who were identified in the recent 
national study of community college transformational leaders. 
The nominees must have received a national, regional, state or 
local award as an outstanding instructor within the last three 
years to be eligible. To be considered, nominations must be 
postmarked no later than September 1, 1988. 

The Award 

AH instructors nominated will contribute to the national study on 
teaching excellence. In addition they will be recognized and 
honored at a special awards ceremony at the 1989 Annual 
International Conference on Teaching Excellence to be held in 
Austin, Texas in lAay. 
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The Criteria 



Instructors will be asked to give spedfic examples of how they 
embody the following characteristics and behaviors in their 
daswoom performance and their relationship with students. 

Motivation Interpersonal Skills Intellectual Skills 



Commitment 
Goal CMentation 
Integrated Perception 

Positive attitude 
Reward orientation 



Objectivity 
Active Listening 
Rapport 
Empathy 



Individualized 
perception 
Teaching strategies 



Exemplary Instructors Nomination Form 
Instructions to the Nominator: 

1. Please type all information. 

Z Infonn instructor they have been nominated. 

3. Complete the form and mail no later than October 1, 1988 to: 

Award-Winning Instructors' Project 
Community College Leadership Program 
EDB 348 
Unviersity of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 

Instructor/Nominee Information: 



Name: 

Academic Rank: 

Teaching Field: 

Teaching Awards: 



Title of Award 
Title Award 



E)ateRecdved 



Date Received 



HUe of Award 



Date Received 



JC 
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Personal Inlomtadon: 

Degrees Held/Degree Awarded 



Years of Teaching Experience Gender Ethnicity. 

Approximate Age Phone 

Home Address 



Summer Addr^ (if different from above) 



President's Letter of Recommendation 

(to be completed by President only) 

PRESIDENT/NOMINATOR: Please use this j^ge to write youi 
letter of recommendation. To help stimulate your thoughts, a 
summary of teaching characteilstics and behaviors is enclosed 
within this packet of materials. Please do not share this packet of 
materials with your nominees. Please type. 



NameofCon^ Address Qty Zip 



Name of Rrestdent Signature 



Date 
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Appendix 2 



AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTOR'S 
PROJECT WORKSHEET 



Biographical Infonnation 



Age Place of Birth 



Ethnicity. 



Gender 



Number of yeuB* education: Father 



Mother 



Background and Work Experience 

Degrees Yr. graduated Institution, Location Major Minor 



Number of years in college teaching 
Years teiKdiing (other than college) - 
(What? Where?) 



Faculty title Years in present porition 

Number of full-time faculty in your department 

Department/Teaching field (spedlfy developmental, if appropri- 
ate) 



Institutional Infonnation 

Total Class Assignments 

Total number students taught per semester/qtr 

Your average attrition rate? % Is there an institutional 

attendance policy? Yes No 

Effectiveness (circle one): excellent good fair poor 
Is there an institutional assessment policy? Yes No 

Effectiven^: excellent good fair poor 
Is there an institutional advisement policy? Yes No 

Effectiveness: excellent good fair poor 
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Is there an institutional plaament poliq?? Yes No 

Effectiven^: excellent good £gdr poor 

Is there a faculty development program at your college? 

No . Qxde the numbar of the aspects listed w'\ich applj^ to 

your program: 1. selection of faculty; 2. evaluation of faculty; 3. 
development of faculty; 4. promotion/tenure of faculty; 5. merit 
rewards for faculty. C5verall effectiveness of faculty development 
program: excellent good fair poor 

Teaching Information 

Which courses, formal or informal, were helpful in preparing you 
to teach? 



Explain what you do in class early on to determine the readiness 
of yoiu" students to l^un 



Time Use Information 

Total hours spent in classroom/lab (weekly) Total hours 

(preparation time, weekly) Office hours (weekly) 

Other hours spent with students Specify ___ 



Other tasks (college- or student-related). 



Conierences 

Conferences attended during the last year related to improving 
teaching Oocal, state, or national ) 



Q or? 
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Describe an incident or situation in your teaching experience in 
which you felt higMy sucxessfiil in motivating students to leam. 
What was the situation? What happened? What did you do? 
What was the student response? What was the overall outcome? 
What did you leam from the experience? 



[Attach Extra Sheet if Necessary] 

D^cribe art incident or situation in your teaching experience in 
which you you were unsuccessful in motivating your 
students ^n. Describe that situation. What happened? 
What did you do? What was the student response? Overall 
outcome? What did you leam from the experience? 



[Attach Extra Sheet if Necessary) 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION ON NEXT PAGE 
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As fully as you care to, explain your personal philosophy of the 
role of the teacher in enabling student learning. 



Descfiptofs: Excellent Teachers 

Adjectives (words) you would use to describe ©ccellent teachers 
(list as many as you think apply): 



Copyright by the authors and The University of Texas at Austin; may not be 
r^nt>duced or used without written pennission torn the authors. November 
1988. 
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Appendix 3 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Instructions 

Purpose: The purpose of this qu^tioimaire is to determine how 
you fad about the Instructor in this course. This information wiU 
be used for research purposes only. 

L Hease rate your instructor on the following descriptive 
statements by assi^g a number based on the following scale: 

1 1 Strongly Disagree 2 Disagt^ No Opinion 4 Agree 5 Strongly Agree J 

In the Slices below, write in numbers from 1 to 5 to demonstrate 
how you feel about your instructor 

The instructor motivated me to do my b^t in this course. 

A key reason I have worked hard in this course is due to 

my instructor's behavior toward me. 
What I have gained from this course has been important to 

me. 

This instructor has made a p<»itive difference in my me. 

The instructor is committed to my learning. 

I have discovered a relationship between my needs and 

what I have learned in this course. 
VVhat I have learned in this course is an adeqitate rev^^rd 

for my efforts. 

My instructor went beyond what I expected to help me to 

learn. 

I expect to earn the grade I deserve in this course. 

The instructor has taught me to take responsibUity for my 

own learning. 

The instructor has used practical teaching methods in this 

course. 
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n. Place a check by the words which best describe your 
instructor 



Motivator 

Learner 

Achiever 

Persuasive 

Acc^ble 

Scholarly 

Helpful 

Organizer 

Confident 

CBliging 

Eloquent 

Succe^ful 

Inter^ting 

Sympathetic 



Innovator 

Optimistic 

Intellectual 

Dependable 

Unselfish 

Dynamic 

Inspirational 

Creative 

Humorous 

Competent 

Honorable 

Enthusiastic 

Energetic 

Compg»aonate 



Leader 

Giving 

Positive 

Ethical 

Listener 

Committed 

Forceful 



in. In this space provided, describe a situation in which yoiir 
instructor was successful in motivating you to learn. { Include in 
your response the following: a short description of the situation, 
an explanation of what the instructor did, an explanation of what 
you did, and a discussion of the outcome of this situation.) 



(if necrasary, continue on the back of this page) 

Student Information (Check of fill in the blank as appropriate): 

^*aie ^Female Age Ethnicity Number 

of semestere/qtr in college .. 

Instructor's name: ^Course name: 

I am taking this course in order to (check all that apply): transfer 

to another college ; complete a degree at this college ; 

improve personal/professional skills ; get a new job ; I 

have no spedfic educational goal at this time . 
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